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AUSTIN    FEIAES. 

CHAPTER    L 

A  CITY  INTERIOR. 

Where  the  trains  now  go  puffing  in  and  out  of  the  Cannon 

Street  Terminus,  there  stood — before  the  recent  changes  which 
have  made  modern  London  almost  unrecognisable  to  those  who 
knew  it  when  recent  changes  were  undreamed  of — a  large  house 
in  a  cul-de-sac  called  Scott's  Yard.  Concerning  who  Scott  may 
have  been,  and  why  he  was  considered  worthy  of  having  a  yard 
named  after  him,  not  merely  general  but  local  history  is  silent ; 
yet  that  the  place  was  where  I  have  indicated  is  certain  from 
the  fact  that  Scott's  Yard  still  remains — a  very  ghost  and  spectre 
of  its  former  self. 

Gone  is  the  ancient  graveyard ;  gone  are  the  best  and  largest 
of  its  houses.  Where  the  bones  of  the  citizens  crumbled  into 
dust,  cinders  from  innumerable  engines  now  strew  the  ground. 
Where  men  and  women  had  their  homes,  other  men  and  women 
now  crowd  the  railway  platform. 

The  individualism  of  Scott's  Yard  has  departed.  The  Quaker 
boarding-house,  the  lawyer's  offices,  the  whilom  Lord  Mayor's 
chambers  with  their  entrance  in  Turnwheel  Lane,  the  few  trees 
growing  in  the  graveyard,  the  blackened,  unregarded  monuments, 
the  high,  iron  raiUngs,  the  parish  ladders  hung  against  the  walls, 
the  wretched  patch  of  grass,  the  whole  of  Turnwheel  Lane,  are 
gone ;  and  in  lieu  thereof,  we  behold,  not  a  shady  city  nook,  a 
quiet  pool  apart  from  the  human  torrent  which  sweeps  through 
the  neighbouring  thoroughfares,  but  walls  covered  with  adver- 
tising boards,  and  an  unromantic  glass  roof  covering  a  terminus 
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from  wlience  one  can  proceed  to  various  places  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

Behold  the  locality !  Where  the  great  City  station  and  the 
great  City  hotel  now  are,  there  stood  formerly  a  City  bank  and 
a  City  insurance  company.  Peace  be  to  their  memories  !  Over 
their  remains  the  trains  sweep  grandly  in  and  out  as  a  great  lady 
of  the  olden  time  swept,  in  her  magnificent  selfishness,  over  all 
inferior  feelings,  loves,  passions,  regrets.  But  what  would  you  ? 
It  is  never  out  of  the  present,  but  always  out  of  the  "  few  years 
back,"  out  of  the  joyous,  out  of  the  sorrowful,  out  of  the  irre- 
vocable past  that  we  romancers — true  historians,  though  the 
people  will  not  always  believe  us  to  be  so — weave  our  tales ;  for 
which  reason  I  ask  you,  reader — dear  reader,  who  have  walked 
with  me  ere  now  over  so  many  and  many  a  mile  of  the  city 
pavements — to  forget  all  about  the  Cannon  Street  Terminus,  and 
go  back  with  me  in  spirit  to  the  time  when  Scott's  Yard  was  as 
quiet  as  Laurence  Pountney  Lane  and  Fen  Court  are  still. 

There  were  but  few  houses  in  Scott's  Yard ;  the  last  one  on 
the  right-hand  side,  as  a  person  entered  the  court  from  Bush 
Lane,  was  only  No.  5,  but  this  was  a  large,  or  at  least  apparently 
large,  dwelling,  with  two  windows  on  each  side  of  the  hall-door, 
and  one  very  wide  window  at  the  gable-end,  which  last  over- 
looked the  graveyard  before  mentioned.  This  is  the  house  I 
would  ask  you  to  enter  with  me ;  and  as  we  cross  the  threshold, 
I  observe  you  look  inquiringly  at  the  names  on  the  lintel.  What 
do  you  make  of  them  ? 

GroundrflooT  : 
Lorenzo  &  Co. 

First-jloor : 
John  Makes.     N.  Luooa. 

Second-floor  : 
A.  Friars  &  Co. 

There  the  record  ends,  and  you  turn  inquiringly  towards  your 
guide. 

The  fact  is,  this  story  has  nothing  to  do  with  Lorenzo  <fe  Co., 
or  Marks,  or  Lucca,  but  only  with  A.  Friars,  whose  Company  is 
a  myth,  and  who  really  rents  the  entire  house,  sub-letting,  at 
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considerable  pecuniary  advantage  to  himself,  the  ground  and 
first-floors  of  the  said  desirable  premises. 

On  the  night  when  you  must,  if  you  ever  read  these  pages, 
make  his  acquaintance,  he  is  not  at  home,  but  we  will  go  up  to 
his  office  and  wait  there  for  him. 

"He  is  certain  not  to  be  late,"  so  another,  who  is  waiting  for 
him  likewise,  says  to  herself  softly ;  but  we  will  not  proceed  to  the 
room  occupied  by  this  person  till  you  have  visited  all  the  lower 
part  of  the  house.  You  must  know  every  nook  and  corner  in  it 
some  day,  so  we  may  as  well  begin  methodically. 

As  the  front-door  opens  we  enter  a  small  hall,  paved  with 
diamond-shaped  blocks  of  black  and  white  marble.  Imme- 
diately facing  us  is  Lorenzo  &  Co.'s  priva.te  office ;  on  our  right 
is  Lorenzo  &  Co.'s  clerks'  office ;  to  the  left  is  the  staircase  we 
must  ascend,  which  really  occupies  a  fourth  of  the  entire  house, 
and  is  lighted  on  each  floor  except  the  ground  by  three  windows. 
Until  the  respective  offices  of  John  Marks  and  N.  Lucca  are 
reached,  the  ascent  is  not  very  good;  but  from  that  point  it 
widens  into  broad,  easy  steps,  with  heavy  old-fashioned  balus- 
trades and  curiously  turned  balusters.  Evidently  the  first  por- 
tion, covered  with  lead,  is  new;  though  for  what  inscrutable 
purpose  the  original  plan  was  changed,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 

In  the  hall  to  the  left,  on  a  line  with  the  staircase,  is  a  door 
opening  on  to  a  fiight  of  steps  that  lead  down  to  the  kitchens, 
awful  places  below  the  level  of  the  graveyard,  and  probably, 
indeed,  built  over  a  portion  of  it,  where  the  moisture  from  the 
rank,  foul  earth  outside  makes  its  way  within,  and  drips  slowly 
down  the  walls — places  where  meat  will  not  keep,  where  silver 
gets  dulled,  where  myriads  of  small  black  flies — flies  belonging 
to  no  honest  and  healthy  breed — cover  the  dressers,  and  crawl 
over  the  improving  miscellany  of  light  and  entertaining  reading, 
adorned  with  numerous  exciting  woodcuts,  with  which  a  wearied, 
purposeless-looking  maid-servant  is  amusing  herself.  The  front- 
kitchen,  in  which  she  sits,  the  more  cheerful  of  the  two — not 
that  kitchen  like  a  vault,  where  the  moisture  drips  down  and  the 
top  of  the  window  is  on  a  level  with  the  churchyard  walk — is 
clean  enough ;  the  covers  hanging  against  the  walls  reflect  back 
the  bright  firelight,  the  floor  is  free  from  grease  or  stain,  the 
plates  are  all  ranged  tidily  away,  and  the  servant's  work  is  clearly 
over  for  the  night ;  whereupon  we,  having  now  made  a  suffi- 
ciently distinct  plan  of  the  house,  will  proceed  upstairs,  and, 
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leaving  the  maid  absorbed  in  the  thrilling  delights  of  "  Rupert 
the  Avenger,"  try  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  that  maid's 
mistress.  She  is  in  the  office  on  the  second-floor,  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  observe  ;  and  after  the  first  glance  you  withdraw 
your  eyes,  thinking  this  woman  I  have  brought  you  into  such 
regions  to  see  not  especially  entitled  to  notice.  That  at  the  first 
glance  is  your  idea.  You  consider  a  woman  clad  in  sad-coloured 
garments,  with  but  small  pretensions  to  beauty — not  old,  yet 
still  looking  older  than  she  really  is — unworthy  so  special  an 
introduction.  A  sentence  sums  up  your  opinion.  So  be  it. 
You  will  see  plenty  of  her  before  this  story  is  ended ;  wherefore, 
take  your  choice  now,  friend.  Leave  her  at  this  point,  or  else 
agree  to  hear  of  her  to  the  end. 

There  is  no  gas  in  that  room,  but  the  light  from  a  lamp  falls 
down  on  her  lovely  face.  Lovely — I  speak  advisedly,  for  I  am 
writing  now  not  as  Yorke  Friars  impressed  people  at  first  sight, 
but  as  they  came  to  regard  her  after  weeks,  months,  years.  That 
face,  bent  down  over  her  needlework,  was  grave  almost  beyond 
endurance ;  it  had  a  sad  shadow  over  it,  pitiful  to  behold  on  the 
countenance  of  one  so  young ;  for  Yorke  Friars  was  still  young, 
as  we  count  age  in  a  wife — barely  seven-and-twenty.  She  had 
her  reasons,  doubtless,  for  looking  sad ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
she  was  often  very  lonely ;  further,  she  was  clever — a  curse  to 
any  woman  not  born  in  the  purple,  and  who  has  frequently  her 
way  to  push  among  utterly  incompetent  and  inappreciative 
people ;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least  of  all,  she  was  loving, 
unselfish,  devoted.  Are  there  not,  in  those  three  words,  grouped 
thus  together,  the  elements  of  a  romance  ?  She  loved,  she  never 
thought  of  herself,  she  was  devoted  to  another.  And  that  other  % 
The  needle  came  and  went,  and  the  busy  thoughts  flew  out  and 
returned  with  it ;  flew  out  to  where  he  was,  returned  to  where 
he  should  be.  What  had  she  not  borne  for  his  sake,  because  she 
loved  him — alas  for  her  !  since  he  was  not  worthy  the  love  of 
any  woman,  whether  saint  or  sinner.  And  yet  with  all  his 
heart,  and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  strength  he  loved 
Yorke  Friars,  who  was  as  near  a  saint  in  those  days  as  a  sinner 
may  be. 

The  women  who  exercise  the  greatest  influence  on  men's 
lives  are  not,  I  take  it,  as  a  rule,  beautiful.  Were  this  idea 
wrong,  we  should  find  nations  subjugated  and  empires  freed  by 
the  contour  of  a  figure,  by  the  perfection  of  a  face  j   but   this 
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we  know  is  not  so ;  and  by  mere  beauty,  so  far  as  beauty  means 
regular  features,  pencilled  eyebrows,  raven  or  auburn  tresses,  and 
so  forth,  every  one  who  has  any  experience  of  the  world  is  well 
aware  that  very  little  can  be  achieved,  that  few  fates  are  marred, 
few  destinies  controlled.  When,  passing  through  a  portrait- 
gallery,  we  behold  the  celebrated  beauties  of  bygone  times, — the 
belles  who  made  havoc  not  only  with  their  own  reputations,  but 
also  with  the  hearts  of  their  admirers,  the  toasts  to  whom  men 
drank  deep  in  the  strong  wines  that  were  affected  in  that  more 
muscular  age, — we  cannot  help  marvelling  where  the  charm  lay, 
what  it  was  which  lit  up  those  to  us  uninteresting  features,  that 
swayed  kings,  that  bowed  the  hearts  of  warriors,  that  changed  the 
counsels  of  statesmen,  that  brought  about  rebellions,  and  wrought 
all  the  romance  of  history.  For  certainly,  as  a  rule,  these  women 
— of  whose  faces  the  painters  have  tried  to  preserve  a  record 
for  posterity — are  not  handsome.  No  doubt  there  were  much 
more  perfect  beauties  in  those  days,  concerning  whom  tradition 
says  never  a  word,  who  wondered,  as  ladies  wonder  now,  "  what 
men  can  see  in  that  creature  with  the  large  mouth,  or  in  that  other 
still  more  contemptible  chit,  who  is  little  and  insignificant, 
and  who  has  not  a  solitary  good  feature  in  her  face."  True  ; 
but  then  it  was  not  in  carved  statues  that  the  kings  and  their 
courtiers,  the  soldiers,  the  fops,  and  the  statesmen  delighted,  but 
in  flesh  and  blood,  that  cuuld  beautify  its  features  at  will,  that 
had  every  variety  of  expression;  that  could  smile  and  be  sad,  be 
winning,  cruel,  desponding,  exulting ;  that  could  fascinate  and 
repel,  bring  sorrow,  and  then  repent  over  it. 

Whether,  however,  this  theory  be  correct  or  erroneous,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  woman  whose  life's  story  mingled  with 
whatever  was  best  and  most  pathetic  in  Austin  Friars'  experience 
could  lay  no  claim  to  strict  beauty.  In  her  girlhood  no  one 
found  much  to  say  in  her  favour  save  that  she  had  nice  eyes ; 
but  there  are  some  people  whose  loveliness  develops  when  that 
of  others  is  on  the  wane  ;  and  so,  in  her  womanhood,  those  who 
know  Yorke  Friars  best  said  she  owned  the  "  sweetest  eyes  were 
ever  seen;"  sweetest,  tenderest,  truest,  saddest — eyes  in  which 
lay  the  shadow  of  a  great  trouble  and  a  great  repentance  ; 
eyes  concerning  the  colour  whereof  no  two  persons  agreed 
— shaded  by  long  black  lashes,  that  had  been  wet  and  heavy 
with  tears  shed  because  of  the  sorrow  of  her  life ;  of  the 
grief  she   tried,  and  tried  successfully,  to  hide   from  the   man 
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who  had  been  more  to  her  than  all  the  earth — for  whose  tardy 
return  she  is  waiting  when  we  first  make  her  acquaintance.  After 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  her  hair  was  brought  smoothly  down  on 
her  forehead,  and  then  gathered  up  into  a  knot  behind — a  large, 
thick  knot  of  brown  hair  with  a  ripple  in  it,  that  proved,  had  she 
taken  out  the  confining  comb,  it  would  have  floated  in  soft  flow- 
ing curls  over  her  shoulders.  She  wore  it  thus  when  a  girl, 
when  her  life  had  still  to  be  lived,  when  her  lot  had  still  to  be 
chosen ;  and  there  was  one  who  always  remembered  those  tresses, 
unconfined  as  Norah  Creina's,  with  a  pain  at  his  heart,  the 
sharpness  of  which  time  could  not  dull,  nor  the  years,  as  they 
came  and  went,  relieve.  She  was  dressed  in  black — no  one  of 
the  few  people  who  then  made  up  her  little  world  had  ever  seen 
Yorke  Friars  save  in  mourning — and  this  sombre  attire  caused 
her  unusual  pallor  to  be  more  noticeable. 

Time  had  been  when  a  slight  colour  mantled  in  her  face,  but 
now  there  was  not  even  a  tinge  of  pink  on  her  cheek,  and  yet 
she  was  perfectly  healthy.  Her  paleness  was  not  the  result  of 
sickness,  but  of  long  heart-struggles,  of  much  confinement,  of 
want  of  the  strength-giving  breezes  that  blew  over  the  hills  and 
dales  of  her  country  home.  Her  hands,  as  they  fell  into  her  lap 
with  the  piece  of  needlework  she  held,  looked  as  white  as  camellia- 
leaves,  and  she  had  no  rings  save  a  gold  one  on  the  third  finger 
of  the  left  hand,  and  a  keeper  set  round  with  small  diamonds  that 
sparkled  in  the  lamplight.  She  was  delicately-shaped,  grace- 
fully formed,  and  of  that  "just  size"  Queen  Elizabeth  extolled  ; 
which  is,  after  all,  perhaps  the  only  perfection  of  height  for  a 
woman. 

There  is  her  sketch  as  Austin  Friars  would  have  made  it — 
finished  just  in  time,  for,  hearing  his  latchkey  turn  in  the  lock, 
she  rose  hastily,  and  went  out  on  to  the  landing  to  meet  him.  If 
he  had  not  seen  her  bending  over  the  balusters  as  he  ascended 
the  stairs,  he  would  have  imagined  there  must  be  something  the 
matter,  since,  save  during  one  long  illness,  Austin  Friars  never 
remembered  a  time  when  he  had  to  open  a  door  to  discover  her 
whereabouts.  She  always  came  to  greet  his  return — to  ask  if  he 
were  tired,  if  he  were  cold,  if  he  were  vexed,  if  he  had  got  wet. 
Through  all  the  years  they  had  never  grown  indifferent,  never 
fallen  into  that  state  of  conjugal  rudeness  which  makes  a  woman 
less  courteous  to  her  husband  than  she  would  be  to  a  guest, 
which  renders  a  man  less  civil  to  his  wife  than   to  the  most 
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casual  of  his  acquaintance.  Through  the  years  they  had  never 
quarrelled,  though  the  man's  temper  was  none  of  the  sweetest, 
and  although,  in  her  youth,  dependents  and  friends  had  likened 
Yorke's  fits  of  passion  to  thunderstorms.  Through  the  years  the 
words  "  mine  "  and  "  thine  "  had  never  been  spoken  in  the  sense 
of  personal  possession.  They  had  worked  together,  struggled 
together,  suffered  together — this  woman,  whom  you  have  seen 
seated  by  the  fire,  and  Austin  Friars,  who  slowly  ascended  the 
stairs,  looking  up  at  the  sweet  welcoming  face  of  her  he  had 
loved  so  much  if  not  so  well. 

"  You  are  tired,"  she  said,  as,  slipping  her  hand  into  his,  they 
entered  the  room  together.  "  Will  you  have  any  supper  ?  Anne 
has  not  yet  gone  to  bed." 

"  I  seem  only  to  have  just  finished  dinner,"  he  answered. 

"  Should  you  like  a  cup  of  tea  ?  "  was  the  next  question. 

"No,"  he  said;  but  immediately  afterwards  changed  the 
"  No,"  to  "  Yes,"  adding,  "  I  have  a  bad  headache." 

She  turned  to  go  downstairs,  but  he  detained  her,  asking, 
**  Can  you  not  ring  the  bell,  and  let  Anne  bring  what  you  want  % " 

"  My  dear  Austin,"  she  answered,  ''  think  of  how  many  jour- 
neys Anne  has  up  and  down  these  stairs  in  the  course  of  a  day  ; 
and  I  am  not  an  atom  tired.  Let  me  go  ;  I  shall  be  back  in  a 
moment ;  please  let  me  go." 

He  took  his  hand  away  from  her  arm,  and  with  his  eyes  fol- 
lowed her  as  she  left  the  room.  Then  he  turned  towards  the  fire, 
and  looked  moodily  into  it,  thinking  how  he  was  to  say  what  he 
had  to  say  to  her,  what  he  was  fully  determined  to  say  before  he 
slept. 

There  is  no  accounting  for  women's  tastes,  or  for  the  sort  of 
men  they  love.  Certainly,  even  from  a  physiognomist's  point  of 
view,  Austin  Friars  did  not  seem  worth  the  sacrifice  of  a  life's 
hopes  and  prospects,  though,  as  times  go,  he  was  a  handsome 
individual,  perfectly  conscious  of  the  fact.  His  was  the  sort  of 
appearance  that  fancies  blue  neckties  and  light  clothing  are  be- 
coming to  it,  that  impresses  the  beholder  with  the  idea  of  being 
excessively  "  glad  of  itself,"  that  has  always  something  to  ad- 
vance in  its  own  favour,  that  is  perfectly  at  ease  concerning  the 
impression  it  is  likely  to  make,  and  that  would  be  greatly  sur- 
prised if  any  one  ventured  to  suggest  that  it  was  not  very  dis- 
tinguished indeed. 

Owing  to  the  colour  of  his  hair,  which  was  light,  crisp,  and 
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curly,  to  his  fair  complexion,  to  the  slightness  of  his  figure  and 
his  studiously  careful  get-up,  he  looked  several  years  younger 
than  his  actual  age ;  and  as  he  leaned  against  the  chimney- 
piece,  in  orthodox  evening  costume — a  costume  that  suited  him 
much  better  than  grey  tweeds  and  splendid  neckties — he  must 
have  seemed,  even  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  did  not  particularly 
admire  his  style  of  appearance,  a  very  personable  man.  Yorke 
Friars  had  always  thought  this,  at  all  events ;  which  was  so  much 
the  worse  for  her. 

She  returned  almost  immediately,  a  little  out  of  breath  with 
running  upstairs ;  and  after  saying,  "  Tea  will  be  up  directly," 
resumed  her  seat,  and  began  asking  him  how  he  had  enjoyed 
himself,  if  there  were  many  people,  and  how  Miss  Monteith  was 
dressed. 

"  She  is  very  pretty,  you  say,  Austin  % "  she  added,  inquiringly. 

And  he  answered,  "  Very  pretty,  indeed  ;  and  she  wore  a 
white  dress  trimmed  with  blue,  and  forget-me-nots  in  her  hair, 
all  of  which  were  exceedingly  becoming  to  her." 

"  And  you  really  think  Mr  Monteith  intends  to  stand  your 
friend  ?  "  Yorke  further  inquired. 

"  I  am  sure  he  does,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it  after  I  have  had  a  cup  of  tea;  my  head  aches  des- 
perately." 

If  he  had  said  his  heart  ached,  he  would  have  struck  nearer 
the  mark  ;  for  an  awful  fight  had  been  going  on  there  for  many 
a  day  between  his  selfishness  and  his  aff'ection,  between  the  worst 
part  of  him  and  the  best,  between  his  determination  to  go  on  his 
own  way,  and  a  feeling  that  his  own  way  could  not  lead  to  hap- 
piness for  himself,  or  aught  save  utter  misery  to  Yorke.  It  had 
been  going  on  for  months  past,  and  yet  Yorke  was  only  cogni- 
sant of  anything  being  amiss  through  the  strange  instinct  which 
makes  women  feel  misfortunes  are  approaching,  though  they  may 
still  be  too  distant  to  flhig  even  a  shadow  before  them. 

But  to-night  the  fight  was  over,  the  event  decided,  and  Yorke 
had  to  be  told  all  about  it.  If  he  could  only  have  formed  an  idea 
as  to  how  she  would  take  the  intelligence  he  meant  to  communi- 
cate, he  felt  the  story  might  be  more  easily  repeated ;  but  Yorke 
to  him  still  remained  an  enigma,  and  the  only  thing  of  which  he 
felt  certain  was,  that  she  would  not  receive  his  news  after  the 
fashion  of  any  other  woman.  Would  the  passion  he  knew  lay 
under  her  quiet  manner  break  out  at  last  %    Would  she  be  very 
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ansrry,  very  indignant,  at  first,  and  then  fall  into  his  plan  nlti- 
mately  ?  The  man  hoped  it  might  be  thus,  for  she  had  loved  him 
so  long,  and  she  loved  him  so  much. 

"  She  cannot  change  all  that  in  a  moment,"  he  thought,  look- 
ing at  her  face  speculatively.  "  I  could  not ; "  which  last  mental 
assertion  only  went  to  prove  that  the  two  were  of  very  different 
natures  indeed. 

"  I  am  afraid  something  has  annoyed  you,"  Yorke  said,  after 
a  few  minutes'  silence.     "  What  is  it  ? " 

"  I  will  tell  you  presently,"  he  said ;  and  he  drank  his  tea,  and 
then  went  to  his  table  to  see  what  letters  had  arrived  by  the 
evening's  post,  and  afterwards  proceeded  downstairs  to  look  that 
the  house  was  properly  fastened  up,  while  Yorke  waited  patiently 
for  some  blow  which  she  felt  was  coming. 

When  she  heard  him  slowly  re-ascending  the  stairs,  uncon- 
sciously she  put  out  her  hand,  as  if  to  thrust  something  back 
which  she  beheld  approaching  ;  then,  as  he  entered  the  room,  she 
knit  her  fingers  together,  and,  looking  inquiringly  towards  him, 
listened  to  hear  what  he  might  have  to  say. 


CHAPTER      II. 

MR   FRIARS   EXPLAINS. 

"  For  some  time  past  I  have  been  thinking  about  our  position," 
Mr  Friars  began,  at  which  point  he  hesitated  and  stopped ;  having 
arrived  at  a  conversational  stile,  he  thought  Yorke  might  pro- 
bably help  him  over. 

But  Yorke  did  not  even  make  the  attempt ;  she  only  sat  still, 
with  her  fingers  twined  together,  looking  at  him,  and  accordingly 
he  had  to  try  back. 

"  For  some  time  past  I  have  been  thinking  about  our  posi- 
tion," he  repeated. 

"  Excuse  me  for  one  moment,"  Yorke  here  interrupted  j  "  but 
do  you  mean  our  position,  or  your  position  ?" 

"  Have  they  ever  been  separate  ? "  he  inquired. 

"  They  may  become  so,"  she  replied. 

"  Through  all  the  years  during  the  course  of  which  we  have 
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been  so  happy  together,  have  our  interests  ever  proved  other 
than  identical  %  "  he  persisted. 

"  I  can  answer  for  myself  '  No,' "  she  said ;  "  but  in  the  years 
to  come  they  may  fail  to  be  so,  for  all  that." 

*'  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  imagine  the  arrival  of  such  a  time," 
he  declared. 

"  Well,  we  need  not  talk  any  more  about  that,"  she  impa- 
tiently suggested.     ''  What  is  it  you  have  to  tell  me  % " 

"  You  know  how  we  are  situated,  Yorke,"  he  answered  ;  '*  you 
know  for  how  long  a  time  it  has  been  a  struggle  for  bare  life  ; 
you  know  what  a  fight  from  day  to  day  I  have  had  to  make  in 
order  to  keep  a  roof  over  our  heads ;  you  know  that  but  for  the 
help  Mr  Monteith  has  given  me  I  could  not  have  held  on  even 
until  now ;  you  know  how  hopeless  our  position  is — how  impos- 
sible it  seems  that,  without  substantial  assistance,  I  should  make 
a  better  thing  of  it." 

"  I  thought  Mr  Monteith  was  going  to  give  you  that  assist- 
ance ? "  she  said. 

"He  is ;  he  proposes  to  take  me  into  partnership,  and  sug- 
gests that  we  shall  throw  the  two  businesses  into  one." 

"And  do  you  like  the  arrangement  so  well  as  having  the 
money  to  carry  out  your  own  plans  in  your  own  way  1  I  thought 
you  had  a  great  objection  to  having  a  partner." 

"  So  I  had  ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  a  beggar  can  scarcely  be  a 
chooser,  and,  in  the  next,  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
taking  a  partner  into  a  struggling  business,  and  being  taken  as  a 
partner  into  a  great  concern  like  that  of  Monteith's." 

"  And  why  does  Mr  Monteith  want  a  partner  1 " 

"  He  is  getting  old — his  health  is  bad  ;  he  wishes  to  retire 
from  the  active  part  of  the  business ;  besides  which — as  nowa- 
days people  are  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  something  for  nothing 
— there  is  a  condition  attached  to  the  proposal." 

"  What  is  that  condition  1 " 

"  First  tell  me  your  opinion  about  the  partnership." 

"  I  cannot  give  one  till  I  know  the  price  you  are  to  pay  for 
all  these  good  things." 

"  Will  you  not  help  me  at  all,  Yorke  1 "  he  said.  "  Will  you 
not  make  what  I  have  to  say  less  hard  even  by  a  single  word  1 
You  have  an  idea  of  the  price  required,  and  yet  still  you  will  not 
even  ask  me  if  your  idea  be  correct." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  stood  leaning  back  against  the  chim- 
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ney-piece,  witli  liis  liaiids  stretched  out  towards  Yorke,  who  never 
moved,  but  answered,  while  her  fiugers  locked  themselves  more 
tightly  together — 

"  We  have  not  to  do  with  ideas  now,  Austin,  but  with  facts. 
What  is  the  price  required  % " 

"  ]\rarriage." 

"You  are  to  marry  Miss  Monteithf 

"  Yes.     0  Yorke,  my  darling  !  " 

She  pushed  him  back,  and  in  a  moment  recovered  herself.  At 
that  instant,  if  there  were  any  one  feeling  standing  apart  from  its 
fellows  ill  the  man's  heart,  it  was  that  of  relief.  She  had  got 
her  blow,  and  was  neither  lying  in  a  swoon,  nor  crying  aloud 
because  of  her  agony.  Just  at  the  first  he  thought  she  was 
going  to  faint,  and  stepped  forward  to  catch  her;  but  Yorke 
Friars  was  made  of  sterner  stuff,  and  now  sat  quietly  bearing 
her  pain.  It  was  in  the  woman's  nature  to  endure — it  is  in  the 
nature  of  most  w^omen  who  have  also  the  capacity  to  struggle  ; 
and  he  who  had  stabbed  her  now  waited  silently  for  her  first 
comment  on  his  experiment. 

At  length,  wearied  of  waiting,  he  said,  "  It  need  not  make  any 
difference  to  us,  need  it  ?  " 

She  put  his  question  aside  as  she  had  put  him,  and  resuming 
her  former  attitude,  inquired,  as  though  she  had  not  heard  his 
remark,  "  Did  Mr  Monteith  make  it  a  condition  of  your  partner- 
ship that  you  were  to  marry  his  daughter  % " 

"  What  does  it  signify  how  we  put  the  matter?  "  he  answered ; 
*'  it  is  a  condition,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it." 

"  Hardly,"  was  the  repl}^,  "  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  feel 
quite  confident  Mr  Monteith  would  not  force  his  daughter  on 
any  man's  acceptance.  According  to  your  account,  she  is  young 
enough,  pretty  enough,  rich  enough  to  marry  almost  when  and 
whom  she  pleases.  What  is  the  English  of  this  transaction, 
Austin  %  You  may  as  well  be  frank  with  me,  for  it  cannot  serve 
your  purpose  now  to  be  otherwise." 

"  You  are  very  hard,  Yorke,"  he  pleaded,  "  and  far  too  plain 
to  be  pleasant ;  but  if  you  will  have  the  story  put  into  English, 
as  you  call  it,  Mary  Monteith  is  very  fond  of  me,  and  her  father 
knows — is  aware  of  her  preference." 

"  And  she  fell  in  love  Avith  you  without  any  sign  on  your 
part  % "  said  Yorke  Friars.  "  Austin,  I  do  not  believe  you.  For 
a  long  time  past  I  have  known  you  for  what  you  are  ;   but  I 
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went  on  trusting  and  excusing,  because  I  believed  that,  if  false 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  you  were  true  to  me." 

"  And  so  I  have  been,"  he  interposed  eagerly;  "  God  knows, 
Yorke" 

"Do  not  bring  His  name  into  this  business,"  she  said;  "I 
will  not  have  it." 

"  You  know,  Yorke,  I  would  have  married  you  if  I  could." 

"  I  know  it,"  she  replied  \  "  I  believe  you  loved  me  well 
enough  even  for  that — even  to  marry  a  woman  without  money, 
name,  connection,  or  influence;  and  that,  Austin,  is  saying  a 
great  deal  for  you." 

"  Then  what  would  you  have,  Yorke  1 "  he  answered  eagerly. 
"  I  cannot  marry  you,  and  we  are  on  the  brink  of  ruin ;  but  I 
can  marry  another,  who  will  give  me  the  means  of  supporting 
you  as  I  desire,  and  of  relieving  me  from  the  continual  harass 
which  is  killing  me." 

"  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  all  this  before,"  she  said  bitterly. 

"  The  arrangement  will  give  me  everything  I  want,"  he  went 
on ;  "  and  it  need  make  no  difference  to  us,"  he  repeated,  while 
his  voice  sank  a  tone  lower. 

Then  she  got  up, 

"  Austin  Friars,"  she  began,  "  I  have  loved  you  as  few  women 
are  capable  of  loving  any  man ;  and  through  poverty,  through 
sickness,  through  all  time,  I  could  have  loved  you  to  the  end ; 
but  now  I  hate  you.  Do  you  understand  ?  I  hate  you — not 
because  you  have  left  me  without  name,  hope,  character — not 
because  you  have  deserted  me  for  the  sake  of  one  younger, 
prettier^  happier  than  myself;  but  because  you  are  a  villain — a 
base,  calculating,  mercenary  villain." 

"  But,  Yorke,  dearest  Yorke  " 

"  Don't  dare,  sir,"  she  interrupted,  "  ever  to  address  a  word 
of  affection  to  me  again.  It  is  all  gone  and  past ;  it  is  all 
over  between  us ;  from  henceforth  we  shall  be  greater  strangers 
to  one  another  than  was  the  case  the  day  we  first  met.  What- 
ever cause  Miss  Monteith  may  find  to  regret  her  marriage  shall 
not  be  given  by  me.  May  I  ask  who  Mr  Monteith  thinks  I  am  1 
He  can  scarcely,  I  imagine,  be  aware  of  my  actual  position." 

"  He  believes  you  to  be  my  sister-in-law." 

"  Oh  ! "  she  said ;  and  there  ensued  an  ominous  silence,  which 
was  broken  by  Mr  Friars,  who  commenced — 

"  I  have  been  candid  with  you." 
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"  Yes,"  she  finished,  "  and  you  wish  me  to  be  candid  with 
you.  What  you  wish  to  know  is,  shall  I  go  to  Mr  Monteith  and 
make  mischief?  Shall  I  go  to  the  girl,  and  tell  her  how  it  has 
been  with  you  and  me  ?  I  shall  do  neither ;  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  your  life  is  before  you,  without  a  past,  to  do  with 
it  what  you  like." 

"  But,  Yorke,  without  you  I  cannot  live." 

"  You  have  elected  to  live  without  me,"  she  answered,  "  and 
must  abide  by  that  decision.  From  to-night  I  am  as  one  dead 
to  you — as  one  who  has  never  been." 

"  Is  not  my  punishment  too  heavy  ?  "  he  said,  faintly;  but  at 
the  words  she  looked  in  his  face  and  laughed. 

"  You  mean,  is  not  your  relief  too  great.  You  came  home  to- 
night not  knowing  how  I  might  take  this  —  not  feeling  sure 
whether  1  might  not,  in  my  woman's  ignorance,  consider  it  my 
woman's  duty  to  go  to  Mr  Monteith,  and  say,  '  Sir,  in  the  eyes 
of  God  I  have  been  for  years  wife  to  this  man,  who  would  now 
leave  me  and  marry  your  child.' " 

"  Have  I  not  told  you  before  that,  had  the  thing  been  possible, 
I  would  have  married  you  % "  he  cried. 

"  My  memory  is  not  so  short  but  that  I  remember  you  offered 
to  marry  me  before  you  knew  there  was  any  obstacle  in  the  way. 
Perhaps  also  you  remember  that  it  was  only  when  you  were  in 

trouble  I But  it  does  not  matter.     Take  back  your  freedom, 

Austin,  and  make  a  better  use  of  it  than  you  have  done  of  all 
your  other  opportunities  since  we  have  been  together." 

"  You  speak  as  though  my  misfortunes  had  been  of  my  own 
seeking,"  he  said. 

"  They  have  been  of  your  own  finding,  at  any  rate,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  All  the  time  we  have  lived  happily  together  I  never  heard 
you  so  bitter  before,"  he  remarked. 

*'  Because  all  that  time  I  never  knew  you  before,"  she  an- 
swered. ''  I  now  understand  you  were  waiting  for  some  one  to 
bring  you  the  fortune  you  ought  to  have  made  for  yourself  I 
never  comprehended  it  was  through  wanting  to  do  so  much  that 
you  achieved  so  little  ;  never  saw  without  a  glamour  between  you 
and  me, — Austin." 

There  was  a  pathos  in  the  way  she  uttered  his  name — such  as 
a  true  musician  flings  into  the  last  note  of  a  plaintive  melody ; 
and  that  pathos  disarmed  the  man's  anger. 
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"  You  do  not  understand,  Yorke,"  lie  said,  sadly  ;  "  you  can- 
not guess  how  difficult  it  is  for  people  without  capital  to  make 
their  way  in  the  world  nowadays.  My  darling,  I  have  borne 
the  struggle  till  I  could  endure  it  no  longer — till,  even  for  your 
sake,  I  felt  something  must  be  done  to  end  it." 

''  You  have  proposed  for  Miss  Monteith  ■?" 

He  did  not  answer  her  question  direct ;  he  only  said,  "  You 
have  me  at  an  advantage  now,  Yorke,  and  I  must  bear  whatever 
you  like  to  say  to  me." 

''  Then  I  will  say  nothing  more,"  she  replied  ;  "  for  if  I  talked 
for  a  year,  it  could  undo  neither  our  past  nor  what  you  have 
told  me  to-night.  It  is  all  over,  all  ended,  and  I  can  only  hope 
that  your  future  may  be  more  liappy  than  mine  is  likely  to  be." 

"  But,  Yorke,  why  need  we  be  different  to  one  another  1  Is 
it  not  possible  " 

"  Have  I  not  told  you  it  is  impossible  % "  she  flashed  out  on 
him.  "Two  hours  ago  it  was  Austin  Friars  I  loved— a  sinner 
like  myself,  it  might  be,  but  still  a  man  tender-hearted — faithful, 
as  I  imagined — erring  but  in  one  particular,  the  burden  of  which 
we  were  willing  to  carry  together.  Now,  the  man  I  despise  is  a 
black-souled  villain,  whom  I  this  night  utterly  renounce,  and 
whose  memory  I  will  strive  to  forget." 

"  You  cannot  do  that,"  he  said.  "  If  you  love  me  at  all  as  I 
love  you  " 

"  Love  ! "  she  repeated,  scornfully.  "  If  you  had  been  honest, 
if  you  had  had  a  spark  of  manly  feeling  left  in  you,  instead  of 
temporising  with  me  as  you  are  doing,  you  would  have  come 
home,  knowing  what  I  am,  and  said,  '  Yorke,  I  have  made  a 
mistake ;  it  is  time  we  parted.  I  have  seen  one  I  love  better 
than  I  ever  did  you  ;  a  girl  between  whom  and  myself  there  is 
no  bar  to  marriage ;  say  good-bye  to  me,  for  I  can  act  a  hypo- 
crite's part  no  longer.'  I  should  then  have  respected  you,  Austin, 
as  much  as  I  now  despise  you." 

"  But  it  is  not  true,"  he  cried  ;  ''  I  love  you  more  now  than  I 
can  ever  love  this  girl." 

"  Then  my  contempt  for  you  is  deeper,  if  that  be  possible," 
she  answered.  "  You  are  selling  yourself,  you  are  parting  with 
me,  you  are  deluding  this  girl,  simply  for  the  sake  of  bettering 
yourself  in  the  world.  0  Austin  !  you  have  often  told  me  you 
were  a  self-made  man  ;  and  I  am  glad  now  to  believe  you,  and 
to  feel  that  God  has  had  no  hand  in  making  you  what  you  are ; 
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otherwise  my  faith  in  Him,  the  last  remaining  hope  of  my  life, 
might  be  shaken.'' 

"  This  is  merely  a  woman's  folly,''  he  replied,  angrily.  "  You 
could  not  expect  me,  Yorke,  to  go  on  thus  year  after  year,  de- 
barred from  every  social  advantage,  from  every  chance  of  advanc- 
ing myself,  struggling  with  poverty,  the  best  time  of  my  life 
passing  away,  and  no  good  accruing  either  to  you  or  to  myself 
from  the  sacrifice.  Are  you  reasonable  %  1  only  ask  you,  are 
you  reasonable  % " 

"  I  am  natural,  at  any  rate,"  she  said ;  "  but  do  not  mistake 
me,  Austin  ;  it  is  not  that  I  feel  you  were  bound  to  stay  with  me 
for  ever,  that  I  have  not  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  all  my 
life  with  you  might  be  but  a  thing  of  the  past ;  it  is  not  that :  it 
is — 0  Lord,  help  me  ! — my  heart  is  broken." 

And  she  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears  ;  while  the  man  caught 
and  held  her  to  him  as  he  knew  that  through  all  the  years  to 
come  he  might  never  hold  a  woman  again. 

''  My  darling,  my  own  only  love  ! "  and  he  rained  kisses  on 
her  till  she  tore  herself  away.  "  Why  should  it  make  any  diflfer- 
ence,  Yorke  1 "  he  said,  once  again,  catching  and  forcibly  detain- 
ing her;  "  cannot  we  be  in  the  future  all  to  each  other  that  we 
have  been  in  the  past  1 " 

"  No,"  she  cried  ;  "  if  you  have  no  conscience,  I  am  not  so  for- 
tunate.    Do  you  not  love  this  girl  at  all,  Austin  1 — not  at  all  1 " 

"Not  as  I  love  you,"  he  answered.  "  She  is  very  pretty  and 
very  innocent,  and  very  trustful  and  very  sweet ;  but  she  is  not 
you,  Yorke — not  you." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  her,"  was  the  reply ;  "  she  is  the  less 
likely  to  suffer  what  I  have  endured,  and  endured  for  you.  And 
yet,  I  knew  it  must  come  some  day  to  good-bye — good-bye  fot 
ever."  And  she  kissed  him  as  though  she  were  taking  part  of 
him  away  for  ever  too. 

"  And  why  good-bye,  Yorke? — why  cannot  it  be  as  I  propose  1 " 
he  whispered. 

"  Why  1 "  she  asked,  standing  back  a  step  or  two  and  looking 
at  him  in  her  great  indignation  with  angry,  passionate,  tearful 
eyes, — "  why  ?  because,  through  all  the  years  gone  by,  I  have 
seemed  to  myself  your  possible  wife,  not  your  actual  mistress — 
because  there  was  no  other  woman  whose  life  I  was  making 
wretched,  from  whom  I  was  taking  the  love  you  owed  her. 
That  is  the  why  and  the  wherefore,  as  you  desire  the  whole 
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truth  ; "  and  she  turned  and  walked  towards  the  door,  but  at 
the  threshold  paused  irresolute. 

"  I  will  not  part  from  you  in  anger,"  she  said,  coming  back 
and  stretching  out  her  hand  as  a  man  might  have  done.  "  I 
must  say  '  good-bye '  once  more,  and  God  bless  you  !  " 

"  You  do  not  mean  that  it  shall  be  '  good-bye '  really,  Yorke  ? " 
he  asked. 

"  I  mean  it  more  solemnly  than  I  ever  meant  anything  in  my 
life,"  was  the  reply. 

"  You — you  are  not  going  to  do  anything  rash  ?  "  he  ventured ; 
and  at  the  words  she  broke  out  into  a  little  sharp  laugh. 

"You  want  to  know  if  I  am  thinking  of  suicide,  of  slipping 
quietly  away  from  life  and  its  troubles.  No,  Austin ;  I  am 
neither  young  enough  nor  desperate  enough  for  that.  Sleep 
soundly  without  any  such  fear.  There  will  be  no  one  like  me 
found  dead  in  the  river,  or  in  your  house  with  a  laudanum-bottle 
clenched  in  her  hand." 

''Yorke,  I  cannot  bear  it,"  he  said. 

"  But  you  must  bear  it,"  she  replied.  *'  I  tell  you  I  will  not 
kill  myself ;  I  intend  to  bear  my  trouble  bravely,  and  to  mix  no 
person's  name  up  with  it.  There  I  will  that  content  you  ?  Good- 
bye !  " 

"  One  other  word,"  he  pleaded;  ''you  must  live." 

"That  is,  you  would  say,  in  order  to  live  I  must  eat  and 
drink,  have  clothes  to  cover  and  a  house  to  shelter  me ;  and  you 
are  right ;  but  I  will  take  none  of  these  things  from  you,  Austin." 

"  Yorke  ! "  and  her  name  was  uttered  reproachfully. 

"  It  is  useless  our  discussing  the  matter  further,"  she  said ; 
"  and  besides,  I  cannot  talk  about  such  affairs  now.  When  I 
can  think,  when  I  can  see,  when  I  come  to  my  senses  a  little,  I 
will  write  to  you,  or  you  may  write  to  me ;  but  we  meet  no  more 
if  I  can  help  it.     Good-bye  ! " 

He  stood  with  her  hand — her  hand,  which  was  now  steady 
enough,  and  cold  as  ice — in  his  for  a  moment  irresolute,  then  he 
broke  out,  "  O  Yorke  !  forget  all  about  it ;  consider  it  all  unsaid. 
Fancy  anything,  believe  anything,  rather  than  that  I  can  part 
with  you." 

"  But  I  can  part  with  you,"  she  answered.  "  Fancy  !  believe  ! 
What  should  I  fancy  or  believe  after  what  I  have  heard  from 
your  own  lips  this  night  %  When  the  day  is  gone,  can  we,  sit- 
ting in  the  darkness,  go  back  and  live  through  its  brightness 
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once  more?  Can  we  restore  the  shattered  idol,  can  we  bring 
back  the  dead  to  life  %  or  when  the  golden  bowl  is  broken  and 
the  silver  cord  loosed,  can  we  begin  again  at  the  beginning,  and 
live  through  the  whole  of  our  existence  again  %  No,  Austin,  it 
may  not  be;  and  if  it  could,  to-morrow  morning  you  would 
repent  that  it  was.  Good-bye,  for  ever  and  for  ever  !  "  and  she 
left  the  room  with  her  head  bent  down,  and  the  tears  she  could 
not  restrain  pouring  from  her  eyes. 

He  did  not  try  to  stop  her,  he  knew  every  word  she  uttered  was 
true ;  he  felt  that  in  this  last  interview,  as  during  the  course  of 
the  years  they  had  loved  one  another,  Yorke  held  a  vantage- 
ground  over  him. 

"  To  think  of  her  taking  it  in  this  way  ! "  he  muttered  to  him- 
self, looking  at  the  declining  fire,  at  the  blackened  cinders. 
"  Who  could  have  anticipated  it  % "  and  then  he  knew  he  was 
lying  mentally,  for  that  he  had  feared  Yorke  would  take  the  news 
after  some  desperate  fashion,  and  sever  herself  from  him  as  she 
had  done. 

"  But  she  never  can  hold  to  it,"  he  considered ;  "  she  may  talk 
as  she  likes,  but  it  is  impossible  for  any  woman  to  put  the  past 
from  her  in  a  moment.  She  is  too  tender,  too  sensible,  not  to  see 
the  matter  in  its  true  light.  What  else  was  I  to  do  "?  better 
marry  than  starve  ;  and  I  could  not  marry  her.  If  I  could, 
what  a  different  life  mine  might  have  been  !  and  hers — poor  girl ! 
hers  also ! " 

And  then  his  thoughts  fled  off  to  Mary  Monteith,  to  her  large 
fortune,  to  the  splendid  connection  opening  before  him,  to  the 
great  chances  which  the  future  might  hold  for  a  man  of  his 
talent,  and  energy,  and  determination. 

"  There  is  nothing  I  may  not  yet  hope  to  grasp,"  he  reflected 
triumphantly ;  and  then  a  mocking  devil  within  seemed  to 
answer,  "  Nothing  save  that  which  you  have  already  lost. 
Climb  where  you  will,  stand  high  as  you  may,  Yorke  has  passed 
out  of  your  life  for  ever.  For  ever  and  for  ever.  Did  she  not 
bid  you  good-bye  just  for  that  period  which,  in  her  vocabulary, 
means  for  time  and  for  eternity  %  " 

Then  the  man  turned  to  grapple  with  his  tormentor. 

"  It  is  impossible  ! "  he  cried,  in  his  agony ;  and  even  as  he 
thought  this  the  door  opened,  and  with  a  fierce  exultation  he  be- 
held Yorke  re-enter  the  room. 

He  would  not  speak  to  her,  he  would  not  evidence  the  mad 
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deliglit  it  was  to  see  her  resolution  changed  already;  so  he  still 
kept  his  face  turned  towards  the  fire,  waiting  till  she  should 
come  near  and  lay  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  speak  to  him  in 
the  well-remembered  loving  accents  he  was  never  to  hear  more. 

He  waited,  and  held  his  breath  to  listen,  and  then  the  door 
shut.  She  had  crossed  to  his  writing-table,  laid  something  dovra, 
and  then  without  a  word  departed.  He  walked  across  the  room 
to  find  what  token  she  had  left  him,  and  found  upon  his  blotting- 
book  a  tiny  little  parcel  wrapped  up  in  white  paper  and  sealed 
carefully.  With  trembling  fingers  he  tore  open  the  covering,  and 
beheld — the  diamond-ring  Yorke  had  worn  on  the  third  finger  of 
her  left  hand.  Then  he  knew  all  was  over  between  them,  and  he 
covered  his  face ;  while  Yorke,  having  slowly  ascended  the  wide 
staircase,  entered  her  room,  closed  the  door,  and — with  a  great 
gulf  set  between  her  past  and  her  future — tried  to  look  steadily 
across  the  vast  desert  of  years  which  she  knew  she  must  hence- 
forward travel  alone. 


CHAPTER      III. 

yorke's  decision. 

Through  the  darkness  Yorke  Friars  thought  over  her  past,  her 
future,  and  her  present — thought  as  such  women  do  think  in 
the  time  of  their  bitterest  trouble — with  dry,  aching  eyes,  which 
never  closed  during  the  whole  of  that  long  winter's  night.  She 
hud  thrown  herself  on  her  bed  without  undressing,  and,  as  she 
kept  her  vigil,  she  heard  the  rain  dashing  against  the  window- 
panes,  and  the  wind  hurrying  by  and  moaning  amongst  the 
branches  of  the  leafless  trees  in  the  churchyard.  In  her  after- 
days,  when  her  sorrow  was  but  an  olden  memory,  wlien  the 
grief,  and  shame,  and  passion  of  that  night  had  been  blurred 
over  by  the  softening  hand  of  time,  she  understood  that  the 
storm  without  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the  tempest  raging 
within ;  that  the  tears  were  falling  faster  in  her  heart  thaii 
the  rain  beat  against  the  glass ;  that  the  wind,  coming  from 
w'herever  it  listed,  and  flying  onward  through  the  darkness,  was 
not  one  half  so  fierce  as  the  hurricane  of  feeling  warring  inside 
her  own  breast,  which  could  find  no  relief  in  sob,   word,   or 
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action.  Bat  as  she  lay  tliere  slie  was  not  merely  unable  to 
analyse  the  extent  of  her  anguish,  she  was  unable  even  to  thmk 
connectedly  about  it. 

Over  the  billows  of  that  sea  of  trouble  on  which  she  had 
been  so  suddenly  launched,  her  mind  floated  hither  and  thither ; 
and  as  one  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves  sees,  whilst  he 
remains  at  all  in  sight  of  shore,  some  constant  change  in  the 
landscape,  so  this  woman,  cast  adrift  and  floating  away  from  all 
the  sinful,  pleasant,  remorseful  past,  beheld — as  her  mind  was 
borne  from  point  to  point,  from  the  immensity  of  the  ocean 
back  almost  Avithin  reach  of  land— the  home  of  her  youth,  the 
well-remembered  faces,  the  hearth  she  had  made  desolate,  the 
heart  she  had  deceived  and  left  lonely;  and  then,  again,  the 
great  expanse  of  life  stretching  away  before  her,  which  she 
must  traverse  separated  from  the  man  whom  she  had  loved  so 
much  as  to  render  any  return  to  home,  friends,  and  kindred 
an  impossibility.  There  were  moments  when  she  could  not 
realise  her  actual  position,  when  she  could  not  credit  the  evi- 
dence of  her  memory.  It  was  true  that  she  had  always  felt 
there  must  come  a  day  like  this,  when  their  paths  would 
diverge — when  he  would  have  to  turn  one  way  and  she  another ; 
but  then  there  is  a  difference  between  anticipating  an  operation 
and  lying  under  the  knife. 

Seated  by  the  fire  he  had  dreamed  his  dreams,  and  seen  his 
visions,  and  rehearsed  them  to  her.  He  had  beheld  himself 
climbing  from  pinnacle  to  pinnacle  ;  he  had  pictured  Austin 
Friars  wealthy  once  more — a  man  sought  after,  an  individual 
well  considered  of,  not  merely  in  the  City,  but  also  in  those  far 
different  circles  in  which  it  was  his  ambition  to  revolve ;  and  to 
all  these  imaginings  Yorke  had  listened,  too  loving  to  desire 
that  they  might  prove  idle  tales,  and  yet  too  wise  not  to  know 
that  if  once  the  possible  became  the  actual,  he  and  she  would 
have  to  part,  to  utter  that  farewell  in  time  which  it  is  harder 
to  speak  than  the  long  "Grood-bye"  which  leaves  no  hope  of 
reunion  till  the  sleep  of  death  be  over,  and  the  life  of  eternity 
begun.  Mentally  she  had  a  hundred  times  over  fancied  him 
successful,  honoured,  happy ;  and  in  her  woman's  way  she  had 
done  her  poor  best  to  hasten  forward  the  result  she  dreaded  ; 
but  not  even  in  her  happiest  moments — not  even  when  the 
man's  heart  seemed  clinging  most  closely  to  hers — did  she  ever 
behold  herself  standing  on  the  heights  with  him.     It  was  only 
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in  his  poverty,  in  his  troubles,  in  his  struggles,  she  felt  she 
could  remain  to  him  what  she  had  been.  And  now,  behold, 
he  made  his  poverty,  which  she  had  shared,  his  anxieties,  which 
she  had  borne,  his  struggles,  which  had  been  her  struggles 
too,  the  excuses  for  taking  a  step  that  severed  them  for  ever ! 

She  could  have  borne  it  better  if  the  stroke  had  not  come  so 
soon,  and  thus;  if  she  had  felt  him  gradually  slipping  away 
from  the  old  life  ;  if  the  wound  had  not  been  so  cruel  and  so 
swift.  After  a  fashion,  she  had  been  content  to  feel  that,  at 
some  future  time,  they  must  part;  as  a  wife  who  knows  she 
has  a  mortal  disease  consuming  her,  comes  at  length  to  think 
without  bitter  pain  of  the  hour  when  she  must  leave  her  hus- 
band to  go  on  his  course  alone,  to  find  fresh  interests,  fresh 
friends,  fresh  ties,  perhaps,  while  the  grass  is  growing  over  the 
spot  where  he  has  laid  her.  It  was  a  parting  of  this  kind 
Yorke  had  vaguely  shadowed  forth  to  herself — a  parting  not 
painless,  indeed,  but  free  from  all  bitterness — an  inevitable 
parting,  caused  not  by  any  deed  or  act  of  their  own,  but  by 
the  uncontrollable  course  of  circumstances — a  parting  which, 
though  it  must  come  some  time,  might  yet  be  delayed  almost 
indefinitely,  which  would  be  brought  about  more  perhaps  by  her 
than  him,  which  should  never  hinder  either  thinking  tenderly 
and  lovingly  of  the  other  to  the  last  hour  of  their  lives. 

And  now  behold  the  picture,  sad  yet  softened,  was  turned; 
and  in  lieu  of  the  tender,  sorrowful  faces  of  her  dream,  she  saw 
a  man  and  a  woman  who  had  been  all  the  earth,  he  to  her,  and 
she  to  him,  standing  singly — parting  not  indeed  in  anger,  but 
in  something  worse  than  anger — separated  in  a  moment  by  a 
chasm  that  could  never  be  bridged  over  again.  Never,  so  long 
as  the  sun  rose  and  set  upon  the  earth ;  never  while  the  seasons 
came  and  went ;  while  the  summer  flowers  bloomed,  and  the 
autumn  fruits  ripened ;  while  the  mountains  stood,  and  the  sea 
ebbed  and  flowed — never  for  ever.  Had  any  one  told  her  for 
a  certainty  that  before  morning  she  must  die,  the  tidings  would 
have  seemed  welcome  by  comparison ;  for  this  love  had  been 
more  to  her  than  life,  more  than  hope,  reputation,  happiness. 

Through  the  darkness  she  lay  beholding  each  tower  and 
chamber  of  the  edifice  built  on  the  sands  she  had  so  long 
inhabited  carried  away  by  the  remorseless  waves,  to  be  a  home 
and  a  shelter  to  her  no  more — no  more  !  Tossing  on  the  billows 
of  a  fiercer  sea  than  mariner  ever  crossed,  she  looked  back  over 
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the  distance  she  had  already  travelled  —  back  to  the  point 
whence  she  started,  to  the  green  fields  and  quiet  haunts  of  her 
childhood,  the  only  peaceful  and  innocent  time  she  had  ever 
known.  Adown  the  years,  at  the  end  of  a  long  vista  which 
seemed  to  narrow  the  prospect  and  bring  past  events  more 
sharply  and  clearly  before  her  mental  vision,  she  beheld  a 
cottage  covered  with  ivy,  surrounded  by  flowers,  in  the  garden 
of  which  there  stood  a  young  girl  at  the  point  "  where  the 
stream  and  river  meet " — a  girl  with  her  feet  just  on  the  very 
threshold  of  existence,  looking  with  wistful  eyes  on  life — longing 
to  take  her  place  in  it — longing  for  change,  for  pleasure,  for 
society,  for  companions  of  her  own  age — longing  to  be  where 
music  made  light  hearts  lighter,  where  young  people  like  herself 
trod  the  mazy  dance,  where  time  should  not  hang  heavily  on 
her  hands,  where  she  could  see  and  be  seen. 

From  the  loneliness  of  her  home  she  looked  out  in  her  sweet 
youth  wistfully,  praying  for  some  change  to  come  which  might 
break  the  desperate  monotony  of  the  days  and  weeks,  which 
might  make  her  lot  like  that  of  others  of  her  age  and  position. 
With  the  evening  sun  shining  down  upon  her,  with  the  gentle 
evening  breeze  stirring  her  hair,  she  stood  amongst  the  flowers, 
"  herself  a  fairer  flower,"  when  her  fate  rode  up  to  the  wicket- 
gate,  and  dismounting,  tied  his  horse  to  the  palings,  and  then 
entered  the  garden. 

There  in  the  darkness  she  saw  him  clearly  as  she  had  seen 
him  that  first  evening  when  he,  her  father's  landlord,  visited 
their  house — a  dark,  reserved,  middle-aged,  eccentric  man,  who 
was  reported  to  detest  women,  to  have  made  vows  against  mar- 
riage, who  led  the  life  of  a  hermit,  who  had  spent  years  and 
years  abroad,  and  who  had  only  just  returned  to  take  possession 
of  Forde  Hall,  the  chimneys  and  gables  of  which  were  just 
visible  from  the  spot  where  Yorke  Haddon  stood. 

How  well  she  remembered  that  evening  !  There  was  not  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  or  an  eff"ect  of  light,  a  tracery  of  leaf  or 
bough,  but  she  could  recall,  lying  there  in  the  darkness.  How 
did  it  come  about  that  the  man  fell  in  love  with  her  sweet 
simplicity,  with  her  girlish  beauty;  that,  lacking  her  for  mis- 
tress, the  Hall  seemed  lonely ;  that,  having  her  for  inmate,  the 
cottage  seemed  to  him  a  fairer  and  grander  habitation  than  the 
great  abode  which  had  come  to  him  from  his  ancestors  %  That 
part  of  the  business  Yorke  never  understood ;  and  as  for  him, 
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he  had  nothing  ever  to  tell  her  about  it,  except  that  from  the 
hour  when  he  first  beheld  her — with  her  pure  white  dress 
unadorned  save  with  a  knot  of  pale-blue  ribbon,  with  her  hair 
floating  in  curls  over  her  shoulders,  with  her  eyes  lifted  inquir- 
ingly to  his — he  loved  her  as  he  had  never  thought  to  love 
woman  again.  And  if  Yorke  had  only  loved  him  in  return  ! 
Ah  !  well,  in  that  case  there  could  never  have  come  so  sad  a 
tragedy  in  her  life ;  never  that  parting  in  the  City,  never  that 
vigil  in  the  darkness,  never  so  blank  a  future  with  so  black  a 
past,  never  a  lonely  hearth  in  a  distant  county,  never  a  desolate 
heart  beating  and  bruising  itself  because  it  could  not  but 
remember  and  repent. 

The  match  was  made  up  for  her ;  she  could  plead  so  much  in 
her  own  justification.  She  could  have  told  of  every  argument 
being  used  to  make  her  tolerate  the  lover  she  feared,  who  was 
as  far  from  her  ideal  of  the  lover  who  should  have  come,  as  the 
actual  life  of  most  of  us  is  far  from  the  life  we  would  have  led 
had  the  choice  lain  with  ourselves.  Her  father — an  utterly 
extravagant,  need}^  and  unscrupulous  man — sold  her  as  coolly 
to  the  owner  of  Forde  Hall  as  he  would  have  sold  the  horse 
that  carried  him  after  the  hounds,  or  the  dog  that  crouched  at 
his  feet.  Money  was  what  the  man's  soul  craved  for — money, 
or  rather  the  things  it  can  buy ;  and  when  he  saw  all  his  heart 
lusted  after  within  his  reach,  it  seemed  not  merely  a  justifiable, 
but  also  a  meritorious  thing  to  offer  up  a  human  sacrifice  for 
them.  Accordingly,  Yorke  was  drilled,  Yorke  was  frightened, 
and  Yorke's  life  was  made  a  misery  to  her ;  till  at  length  even 
she,  imagining  marriage  must  be  better  than  such  an  existence, 
agreed  to  accept  the  inevitable. 

As  for  Mr  Forde,  being  one  of  those  men  who  know  nothing 
about  the  nature  of  women,  whose  talent  blinds,  and  whose 
egotism  misleads  them,  he  attributed  Yorke's  terrified  timidity 
to  anything  rather  than  its  true  cause,  and  pleased  himself  with 
considering  how  he  would  train  this  young  pliant  plant,  how  it 
should  twine  its  tender  tendrils  around  him,  how  he  should  be 
the  oak  and  she  the  vine,  how  he  should  be  more  blessed  than 
human  being  had  ever  been  before  in  a  creature  who  would 
mould  herself  into  any  form  he  pleased — who,  owning  a  much 
sweeter  temper  than  biblical  history  affords  us  just  ground  for 
supposing  Sarah  possessed,  should  nevertheless  call  him  "lord" 
with  amazement. 
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But  Yorke  herself  could  have  told  a  different  tale,  could  have 
informed  him  how  she  would  have  given  the  world  to  be  able 
to  say,  "  Mr  Forde,  I  can  never  be  your  wife.  Free  me,  ere  it 
be  too  late  for  both  of  us!"  For  the  child  was  breaking  her 
heart  over  the  proposed  match,  and  paced  her  room,  and  lay 
awake  crying,  and  went  through  all  the  orthodox  agonies  which 
young  women  married  against  their  wills  have  enacted  since 
time  began,  and  which  they  will  enact  doubtless,  with  great 
propriety  and  little  benefit  to  themselves  or  anybody  else,  till 
time  shall  be  no  more.  For  the  young  people  who  -perpetrate 
these  grand  heroics  are,  as  a  rule,  just  the  individuals  who  turn 
out  the  most  decorous  of  wives,  the  most  match-making  of 
mothers.  They  must  have  their  little  times  of  declamation, 
their  heroic  speeches,  their  hours  of  stupendous  agony,  before 
they  retire  behind  the  scenes  to  the  tangible  benefits  of  hot 
suppers  and  unromantic  ale.  The  mere  fact  of  man  or  woman 
submitting  to  a  distasteful  fate  proves,  as  a  rule,  that  he  or  she 
was  fitted  for  no  better.  It  is  those  who  refuse  the  supper,  and 
pace  the  stage  with  no  audience  save  their  own  feelings,  that 
are  the  true  tragedians ;  not  those  who  accept  the  bridal-wreath 
and  the  substantial  settlement,  but  rather  the  poor  shivering 
wretch  who  faces  the  worst  the  world  can  do  sooner  than  enter 
upon  that  accursed  union  where  soul  and  soul  can  never  be 
other  than  separate. 

As  for  Yorke  Haddon,  she  went  one  step  too  far,  and  then 
finding  she  could  not  bear  it,  retreated  ignominiously.  But  for 
her  youth,  she  had  not  gone  so  utterly  astray ;  only  she  was,  in 
the  days  of  which  I  am  now  writing  retrospectively,  a  mere 
child ;  and  like  a  child  frightened  at  the  consequences  of  her 
own  act,  she  cut  the  knot  of  her  difficulties  by  running  away 
from  them.  What  she  proposed  to  herself  when,  after  having 
gone  peaceably  to  church  and  promised  to  perform  all  manner 
of  impossibilities,  she  slipped  away  from  the  wedding-breakfast, 
and,  begging  to  be  left  alone  for  a  few  minutes,  changed  her 
white  dress  and  stole  out  of  her  father's  house  into  the  world, 
Yorke  never  could  tell  any  one.  She  only  knew  she  wanted  to 
get  away,  and  she  knew  also  that  her  going  was  not  the  result 
of  a  premeditated  plan,  but  merely  the  consequence  of  a  sudden 
panic,  which  routed  her  reason  and  rendered  her  perfectly 
incapable  of  reflecting  how  such  a  flight  might  change  and  mar 
the  whole  of  her  own  and  another  person's  life. 
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When  the  travelling- carriage  drove  up,  and  the  bridesmaids 
went  to  look  for  the  bride,  they  found  the  room  empty  and  the 
bird  flown.  There  were  her  trunks  all  packed  up  ready  for  the 
journey ;  there  was  her  wedding-dress  flung  upon  the  bed ;  in 
her  drawers  and  in  her  wardrobe  her  ordinary  linen  and  dresses 
rested  undisturbed.  She  was  gone,  but  gone  as  if  merely  for  a 
walk ;  and  some  time  elapsed  before  either  father  or  bridegroom 
could  realise  to  themselves  the  fact  that  she  never  meant  to 
return.  They  searched  the  garden  for  her,  and  the  woods  and 
shrubberies  surrounding  Forde  Hall;  they  dragged  the  lake; 
they  searched  among  the  underwood ;  they  off"ered  rewards ; 
they  examined  her  desk,  her  little  girlish  treasures,  her  small 
packet  of  letters,  to  find  a  clue  to  the  mystery  of  her  dis- 
appearance. But  they  never  discovered  it.  No  advertising  in 
the  Times,  no  employment  of  detectives,  proved  of  the  slightest 
service.  Yorke's  life  had  been  a  lonely  one,  and  no  bosom 
friends  could  now  come  forward  to  enlighten  Mr  Forde  with 
regard  to  her  real  sentiments  concerning  him  and  her  marriage. 

The  affair  was  a  nine-days'  wonder,  ay  !  and  more  than  that ; 
for  at  intervals  paragraphs  cropped  up  in  the  papers  concerning 
the  "  Mysterious  Disappearance  of  a  Bride;  "  and  one  man 
was  actually  taken  into  custody  because  a  locket  known  to  have 
belonged  to  Mrs  Forde  was  found  in  his  possession.  The  fellow 
said  he  picked  it  up  near  a  little  bridge  that  had  to  be  crossed 
by  any  one  walking  over  the  fields  towards  Milden  Station  from 
Forde  Hall ;  and  that  he  meant  no  harm  by  keeping  it :  further, 
that  he  made  no  secret  of  having  found  the  trinket ;  and  that 
had  he  known  to  whom  it  belonged,  he  would  have  gone  at  once 
to  Mr  Haddon.  He  declared,  moreover,  he  never  saw  Mrs  Forde 
on  the  day  of  her  disappearance ;  that  he  noticed  the  locket  as 
he  came  from  his  work  at  Milden,  and  that  he  would  not  have 
seen  it,  as  it  lay  half-hidden  among  some  grass,  only,  the  sun 
happening  to  shine  on  it,  the  glitter  attracted  his  attention.  All 
these  statements  might  not  perhaps  have  benefited  him  much 
had  he  not  been  able  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  his  having 
been  near  Mr  Haddon's  cottage  at  or  about  the  time  when  Mrs 
Forde  was  missed.  His  employer  and  fellow-workmen  swope  to 
the  fact  of  his  being  at  Milden  during  the  whole  of  the  day  in 
question ;  and  on  the  strength  of  this  evidence  the  magistrates 
discharged  him  somewhat  reluctantly,  and  Mr  Forde  returned 
liome  from  the  examination  more  mystified  than  ever.     There 
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were  not  wanting,  among  prudent  matrons  and  eligible  young 
ladies,  those  who  implied  that  Yorke  liad  gone  off  with  some 
more  favoured  lover;  but  scandal  itself  proved  unable  to  say 
Yorke  was  ever  known  to  have  a  lover  save  Mr  Forde. 

As  for  Mr  Forde,  at  what  period  comprehension  of  the  true 
state  of  the  case  dawned  upon  him  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell ; 
but  suspicion  became  certainty  when,  on  discovering  the  extent 
of  Mr  Haddon's  embarrassments,  he  taxed  that  gentleman  with 
having  exercised  an  undue  influence  over  Yorke,  and  compelled 
her  to  accept  a  man  for  whom  she  had  not  even  the  faintest 
shadow  of  affection.  It  was  all  in  vain  that  Mr  Haddon  pre- 
varicated, that  he  palliated  and  excused,  that  he  set  forth  Yorke's 
youth  and  inexperience,  and  declared  he  had  no  idea  but  that, 
when  once  she  was  married,  she  would  prove  a  loving  and  de- 
voted wife.  To  the  end  Mr  Forde  heard  him  5  then  he  said, 
*'  You  have  cursed  two  lives ;  you  have  sacrificed  me,  and  you 
have  sacrificed  your  daughter;  but  still,  for  her  sake,  I  will 
relieve  you  from  your  present  embarrassments,  if  you  help  me  to 
find  Yorke,  that  I  may  see  what  is  best  to  be  done  for  both  of 
us.     My  God  !  she  is  but  a  child  !" 

And  the  man's  voice  broke,  for  a  vision  came  before  him  of 
the  girl  as  he  had  seen  her  first  standing  in  the  garden,  with  the 
beams  of  the  evening  sun  falling  across  her  hair.  He  believed 
in  Yorke ;  he  believed  in  her  innocence,  her  purity,  her  integrity. 
It  was  useless  for  Job's  comforters  to  suggest  that  perhaps  things 
were  best  as  they  had  turned  out;  that  doubtless  father  and 
daughter  were  in  league ;  that  the  first  dishonour  of  her  flight 
was  the  least  dishonour  she  might  have  brought  upon  him  : 
nothing  changed  his  faith  in  the  wife  he  had  chosen.  For  days, 
weeks,  months,  years,  he  expected  to  hear  from  her,  to  receive 
tidings  of  her  whereabouts,  and  even  to  see  her  return  to  her 
home  and  her  husband.  When  she  found  how  hard  a  place  the 
world  was  to  dwell  in,  he  trusted  she  would  come  back  to  him  ; 
when  she  grew  older  and  comprehended  more  fully  the  nature  of 
the  wrong  she  had  inflicted,  he  believed  she  would  long  to  implore 
his  forgiveness. 

"  She  was  but  a  child,"  he  repeated  to  himself  pitifully,  "  and 
there  was  none  to  help  her."  And  out  of  the  experience  of  his 
own  middle  age  he  thought  mercifully  and  tenderly  of  the  young 
life  blasted,  of  all  the  suffering  Yorke  must  have  endured  before 
she  elected  to  face  the  world's  chill  blasts  rather  than  travel 
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tlirougli  existence  with  liim.  He  was  a  good  man  and  a  just, 
tins  husband  whom  Yorke,  in  her  senseless  inexperience,  in  her 
girlish  selfishness,  forsook  ;  and  as  she  lay  in  the  darkness,  she 
thought  of  him,  and  wondered  what  life  had  been  to  that 
tricked  and  deluded  lover  since  the  morning  when  last  she  be- 
held his  face. 

"  He  believes  me  dead,  no  doubt,"  she  considered  ;  it  was 
what  she  had  always  desired  he  should  believe  about  her ;  and 
then  she  remembered  the  latest  tidings  Austin  had  brought  to 
her  of  him,  namely,  that  Forde  Hall  was  shut  up,  and  its  owner 
wandering  on  the  Continent ;  and  she  wondered,  in  a  vague, 
stupid  sort  of  way,  whether  his  life  were  as  utter  a  shipwreck  of 
every  hope  as  her  own  % 

She  knew  now — knew  out  of  the  depths  of  her  own  sorrow — 
that  she  had  placed  it  beyond  his  power  to  marry  again.  She 
began  to  consider — confusedly,  it  was  true — whether  she  might 
not  thwart  Austin's  plans  for  the  future,  by  writing  to  her  hus- 
band, and  leaving  it  open  for  him  to  procure  a  divorce. 

"  I  wish  I  had  done  it  years  ago,"  she  said  aloud ;  "  it  would 
have  freed  us  both."  And  then,  in  a  sudden  access  of  agony, 
she  buried  her  face  in  her  pillow,  remembering  that  no  freedom 
in  the  future  could  ever  restore  to  her  the  man  she  had  loved — 
could  ever  make  her  believe  in  him  again — heal  the  wound  he 
had  dealt — or  make  her  look  in  his  face  with  the  same  eyes. 
Her  life  was  now  but  a  tangled,  twisted  skein  the  threads  of 
which  might  never  more  be  separated  and  made  smooth — a 
knotted,  confused  mass  of  contradictory  feelings,  impulses,  sins, 
sorrows,  virtues — strands  of  different  colours  mingling  and  inter- 
mingling— memories,  regrets,  fears,  mixed  up  together,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  extrication. 

And  it  might  all  have  been  so  different !  Might — ah,  God ! 
She  had  held  it  in  her  own  hand  once  to  do  what  she  liked  with, 
and  behold,  after  the  years,  this  was  the  state  in  which  it  now 
came  back  to  her,  to  make  a  better  thing  of — if  she  could.  If 
she  could  !  What  must  she  do  with  it — how  support  it — how, 
even  from  a  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  view,  exist  %  She  had 
told  Austin  Friars  she  w^ould  accept  nothing  from  him  ;  and 
she  asked  herself  now  what  steps  she  must  take  to  procure  a 
bare  subsistence. 

Once  she  began  to  consider  this  question,  her  other  troubles 
appeared  to  grow  lighter.     The  blessed  necessity  for   exertion 
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seemed  to  deaden  the  force  of  the  blow  she  had  received.  She 
was  a  lonely  woman  thrown  upon  her  own  resources  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  not  an  instant,  she  felt,  must  now  be  lost  in  forming 
her  future  plans.  Pride,  indignation,  wounded  affection,  and  a 
perfect  horror  of  de]:)endence,  all  stimulated  her  desire  to  strike 
out  some  course  which  she  might  at  once  follow.  Project  after 
project  she  looked  at  and  rejected ;  and  it  was  only  when  the 
first  grey  of  morning  appeared  in  the  sky  that  a  sudden  idea 
occurred  to  her,  which  grew  into  sliape,  and  formed  itself  into  a 
more  practicable  plan  the  longer  she  looked  at  it. 

"  That  is  the  only  road  at  present  open,"  she  determined  at 
length ;  "  and  if  it  lead  to  nowhere,  I  can  but  abandon  it  after 
a  time." 

Having  arrived  at  which  decision  she  arose — for  it  was  now 
broad  daylight — and  crossing  over  to  her  dressing-table,  looked 
for  a  moment  in  the  glass  with  a  smile  on  her  lips  Austin  Friars 
would  not  have  cared  to  see,  had  he  been  there  to  behold. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

LUKE  ROSS. 

At  the  time  when  Mr  Friars  was  thinking  of  altering  his  domestic 
relations,  there  lived  in  the  suburb  of  Homerton  a  man  named 
Luke  Ross.  He  had  a  pretty  enough  house  there  ;  for  the 
neighbourhood  was  never  one  particularly  run  after  by  Londoners, 
and  rents  were  lower  everywhere  than  they  are  at  present — both 
of  which  facts  enabled  him  to  inhabit  a  better  residence  than  his 
actual  position  might  have  seemed  to  warrant,  since  he  was  ov^j 
book-keeper  in  a  third-rate  City  house.  Though  not  large,  the 
houses  in  Pelham  Terrace,  Church  Street,  one  of  which  he  rented, 
were  yet  built  with  a  certain  pretension  of  style  which  rendered 
them  internally  and  externally  superior  to  other  suburban  resi- 
dences of  a  similar  class.  The  usual  three-foot  passage  leading 
from  the  front-door  to  the  kitchen  was  absent,  and  in  its  place 
appeared  a  square  entrance-hall,  with  rooms  opening  off  it — 
rooms  that,  if  small  in  their  proportions,  overlooked,  neverthe- 
less, a  succession  of  pretty  gardens  sloping  down  the  hill  on 
which  the  houses  were  built,  together  with  the  wide  marsh-lands 
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stretching  away  and  away  beyond.  Altogether,  his  habitation 
was  apparently,  as  I  have  said,  somewhat  above  the  means  of  a 
mere  book-keeper ;  but  then  his  aunt,  Mrs  Holmes,  who  had  a 
small  jointure,  and  her  daughters,  who  were  not  wholly  destitute 
of  means  either,  resided  with  Mr  Ross  ;  and  all  the  little  incomes 
clubbed  together  swelled  the  modest  items  into  an  aggregate  of 
competency  that  should  have  seemed  satisfactory  in  the  eyes  of 
a  quiet  man  like  Luke  Ross. 

But  the  man  was  not  satisfied.  Dimly  he  felt  his  life  lacked 
something  ;  and  as  he  had  never  set  foot  firmly  even  on  the  edge 
of  that  enchanted  ground  which  makes  existence  so  pleasant,  so 
greatly  to  be  desired  by  those  who  are  free  of  the  estate  I  have 
referred  to,  he  concluded  that  the  goods  the  gods  had  failed  to 
send  him  were  money  and  a  wife.  To  the  best  of  his  relations' 
belief,  he  had  never  seen  a  woman  on  whom  he  bestowed  more  than 
a  passing  thought ;  further,  they  were  satisfied  he  had  never  seen  a 
woman,  excepting  the  modestly-dowered  maidens  afore  mentioned, 
worthy  to  wipe  his  shoes  ;  but,  then,  even  in  England,  and  the 
circle  to  which  Luke  Ross  belonged,  people  do  not  know  every- 
thing ;  and  Luke  Ross  was  not  going  to  entertain  his  domestic 
circle  with  a  tale  of  how  that  there  lived  one  whose  very  shadow 
flung  across  his  path  filled  his  heart  full  to  overflowing  ;  how  that 
the  tones  of  her  voice  were  to  him  as  the  heavenliest  music  which 
could  fall  on  mortal  ear  ;  how  that,  although  the  place  where 
she  dwelt  was  not  on  the  way  to  anywhere,  he  yet,  in  the  sum- 
mer evenings,  stole  as  near  to  it  as  he  dared,  and  skulked  about 
when  the  dark  nights  came,  as  a  votary  might  linger  around  a 
shrine  where  some  idol  dwelt  invisible.  Whatever  of  poetry  his 
prosaic  life  held  was  associated  with  her ;  whatever  of  ideal 
beauty  he  had  conceived,  whatever  of  that  subtle  essence  of 
almost  unreal  happiness,  which  some  people  go  to  their  graves 
without  ever  having  tasted,  he  experienced,  he  owed  to  his  love, 
his  hopeless  love  for  her  ;  whatever  of  romance  the  poor,  mono- 
tonous, wearily-respectable  existence  contained,  owed  its  plot  to 
her  ;  and  all  the  time  his  aunt  and  cousins  were  quizzing  him  in 
their  soberly-facetious  fashion  concerning  his  indiflerence  to  the 
charms  of  Miss  This,  and  That,  and  the  other,  he  was  thinking 
to  himself  about  one  whom  he  had  seen,  and  to  whom  he  was 
not  indifferent,  but  who  could  never  be  anything  to  him. 

Never — he  had  repeated  that  sentiment  to  himself  so  often,  it 
was  singular  he  considered  it  necessary  to  utter  the  formula  again. 
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And  yet,  with  all  tlie  veins  of  his  heart  he  loved  her  so  pas- 
sionately, that  for  his  very  soul's  peace,  and  to  reassure  the 
utterly  moral  and  respectable  part  of  his  character,  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  go  through  the  routine  of  life,  whispering  sobbingly 
to  that  portion  of  his  nature  which  fought  and  struggled  against 
the  decision,  "  It  can  never  be — never,  for  ever  :  for  ever,  never." 
To  himself  he  swore  she  could  not,  under  any  possible  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  become  his  wife.  Where  his  mother — a 
model  matron,  a  virtuous  widow — had  lived,  could  he  bring  Jier  ? 
Certainly  not.  Where  his  aunt — a  pattern  amongst  women — 
governed  his  household,  and  his  cousins,  who,  though  they  might 
have  heard  of  temptation,  had  happily  never  encountered  it, 
dwelt,  could  he  ask  her  to  reign  %  Most  decidedly  no.  He 
loved  her — passionately,  but  not  madly.  Mark  you,  reader,  I 
pray  ;  for  though  the  two  words  have  been  regarded  as  synony- 
mous, there  is  a  difference  ;  and  never  in  his  wildest  flights  did 
Luke  Ross  then  think  of  waking  from  his  dream  and  changing 
the  love  of  his  dream  into  his  wife.  For,  after  all,  he  was  but  a 
prosaic  commonplace  creature ;  fettered  even  in  his  love  by  the 
surroundings  of  his  daily  life,  and  incapable  of  understanding 
that  a  woman  who  has — shall  we  say  it  1 — gone  very  far  astray 
may  yet,  because  even  of  her  sin,  be  a  hundred  times  too  good 
to  mate  with  a  man  who  has  lived  the  most  decorous  of  lives — 
gone  twice  to  church  every  Sunday,  said  his  prayers  regularly, 
and  thanked  God  he  was  not  as  yonder  poor  Publican,  but 
rather  a  nineteenth  century  Pharisee.  Of  what,  with  different 
surroundings,  he  might  have  been,  it  is  useless  to  speculate ; 
but  from  his  youth  upwards  he  had  led  just  that  sort  of  life 
which  spoils  a  man  as  a  man^  more,  perhaps,  than  the  wildest 
and  maddest  extravagances. 

He  had  never  mixed  much  in  general  society.  During  his 
mother's  lifetime,  he  only  left  business  in  order  to  take  a  turn 
on  the  domestic  treadmill. 

"  Dear  boy  ! "  his  admirable  parent  was  wont  to  remark  ;  "  he 
finds  his  pleasures  in  his  home  !  "  which  went  to  prove,  not  that 
the  pleasures  capable  of  being  drawn  from  the  home-fountain 
were  inexhaustible,  but  that  the  young  man  was  most  singularly 
easily  satisfied.  For  a  home  less  calculated  to  develop  the  higher 
part  of  a  man's  nature,  more  likely  to  dwarf  and  cramp  his 
mind,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  The  terribly  monoton- 
ous, orthodox  existence ;  the  day  filled  with  small  interests ;  the 
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evening  spent  in  listening  to  paltry  gossip  and  petty  talk  ;  the 
life,  into  the  consciousness  of  which  there  entered  the  conception 
of  nothing  either  great  or  grand,  of  nothing  tragic  or  inexpres- 
sibly pitiful ;  which  bounded  the  horizon  of  existence  with  the 
view  obtainable  from  its  own  poor  windows ;  which  had  no  cog- 
nisance of  the  great  oceans,  of  the  desert  plains,  of  the  lofty  moun- 
tain peaks,  of  the  soft  green  valleys ;  which  understood  nothing, 
not  even  the  vastness  of  its  own  mediocrity — what  could  all  this 
do  for  a  man  save  render  him  a  Pharisee,  save  make  him  pin  his 
faith  to  accurate  figures,  and  punctual  attendance  at  office  six 
days  in  the  week,  and  to  best  clothes  and  morning  and  even- 
ing service  on  the  Sabbath?  Only  he  knew  a  woman — 
whereby  hangs  a  tale — or  rather  he  had  known  a  woman,  and 
that  fact  made  a  good  deal  of  difference.  They  never  met  now, 
and  yet  he  thought  of  her  continually — thought  more  about  the 
folds  of  her  dress,  the  waves  of  her  hair,  the  tones  of  her  voice, 
the  sweet,  sorrowful,  beseeching  expression  of  her  face,  than  was 
good  for  him.  And  all  the  time  he  kept  saying  to  his  own  soul, 
which  rebelled  against  the  monotonous  propriety  of  his  daily  life, 
"  It  is  better  so  ;  she  could  never  be  anything  to  me — never,  for 
ever  :  for  ever,  never.''  Behold,  even  in  his  renunciation  he 
quoted  the  poetry  she  had  once  repeated,  and  which,  because  she 
once  repeated,  became  thenceforth  part  of  his  life.  "JSTever, 
for  ever  :  for  ever,  never."  True,  O  friend  !  yet  not  true  for  the 
reason  you  imagine,  but  merely  because  the  woman,  with  all  her 
sins,  with  all  her  shortcomings,  with  all  her  load  of  sorrow,  was 
yet  too  good  to  become  a  part  and  parcel  of  your  existence ;  be- 
cause we  attach  such  different  meanings  to  the  word  "excel- 
lence," that  what  is  the  purest  virtue  in  this  world's  estimate 
shall  yet,  when  the  universal  account  be  cast  up,  prove  to  have 
been  only  the  burying  of  God's  talent  in  a  napkin — clean,  it  may 
be,  but  still  of  grossly  earthly  manufacture. 

"  Luke  is  so  good,"  his  mother  had  been  wont  to  declare  ;  and 
Luke  had  grown  up  with  a  thorough  conviction  of  his  own  good- 
ness— which  consciousness  was  in  itself  an  insult  to  the  bulk  of 
humanity — till  he  met  with  a  woman  who,  judged  according  to 
his  standard,  was  as  far  from  good  as  any  one  can  be  ;  and  then 
he  began  faintly  to  understand  that  there  were  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  had  ever  been  dreamed  of  in  his  philosophy. 

If  I  say  that  from  the  day  he  first  beheld  her,  a  diviner  light 
seemed  to  gleam  through  the  darkness  of  his  previous  existence 
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— that  he  stood  from  thenceforth  in  a  narrow  room,  it  might  be,  but 
with  the  door  of  egress  therefrom  partly  open— that  he  compre- 
liended  better  why  he  had  been  born  into  a  workl  of  sin  and  sorrow 
■ — that  he  understood,  through  the  suffering  of  his  very  humanity, 
liis  Bible  more  fully,  and  grasped  God's  promises  all  the  better, 
because  the  lost  sheep  was  dearer  to  Him  than  the  ninety-and-nine 
moral  lambs  amongst  whom  his  lot  had  hitherto  been  cast — there 
will  not  be  wanting  readers  who  shall  call  me  profane,  simply 
because  I  tell  the  truth. 

The  man  loved — not  decorously,  not  happily,  not  according  to 
the  strict  tenets  of  his  faith,  not  in  consonance  with  the  opinions 
in  which  he  had  been  brought  up — but  just  because  he  could  not 
help  loving  a  woman  to  whom  the  goodness  of  which  his  mother 
had  boasted  would,  in  its  narrow,  respectable,  ignorant  bigotry, 
have  been  unintelligible — a  woman  who  knew  more  than  he  could 
ever  tell  her — who  had  felt  more  than  he,  without  her  help,  was 
ever  likely  to  feel  in  the  future — who,  fallen  though  she  might 
be,  was  yet  more  angelic  in  her  sin  than  he  in  his  virtue — who 
was  more  to  him  than  mother,  or  aunt,  or  cousins  had  ever  been, 
or  might  ever  be — Yorke  Friars,  the  only  woman  lie  had  ever 
really  loved.  He  knew  all  about  her,  or  at  least  he  thought  he 
did,  which  came  to  much  about  the  same  thing — knew  all 
about  her  when  he  first  proposed  to  Austin  Friars  the 
scheme  that  was  to  make  them  both  rich;  and  he  worked 
under  the  same  roof  with  her,  satisfied  if  he  saw  her  once 
a  week,  if  he  heard  the  rustling  of  her  dress,  if  he  knew  that 
she  knew  he  was  working  with  heart  and  soul  and  strength  to 
advance  his — Mr  Friars' — interests,  and  hers — hers,  that  could 
never  be  quite  one  with  those  of  Austin  Friars.  Ah,  well-a-day  ! 
And  when  he  and  Mr  Friars  quarrelled,  Luke  Ross  was  glad  to 
remember  no  harsh  word  had  passed  his  lips — that  he  gathered 
up  his  goods,  and  said  farewell  to  his  ambitious  hopes,  and  went 
forth  Avithout  uttering  a  bitter  remark,  merely  because  he  was 
dear  to  her,  and  she  was  dear  to  Luke. 

Who  shall  say  there  is  no  love  in  the  world  ?  Pshaw,  friends  ! 
Love  rules  the  world;  Love  is  the  only  monarch;  Love  tells  few 
tales  about  his  influence  over  his  subjects ;  and  yet  every  one  at 
some  time  or  other  acknowledges  his  supremacy !  Love  sets  in 
motion  the  spur-wheel  which  turns  all  the  other  wheels  of  exist- 
ence ;  and  when  we  see  the  whole  machinery  of  some  human 
being's  career  out  of  order,  we  may  feel  quite  sure — no  matter 
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wliat  other  tale  Society  is  pleased  to  rehearse  and  believe — that 
Love  has  thrown  the  motive-power  out  of  gear.  Love  is  life ; 
and  therefore  he  who  has  not  loved  has  not  lived.  Yive  V amour  ! 
In  a  draught  more  precious  than  the  juice  of  the  grape,  we  quaff 
to  thee,  O  Love  ;  for  in  the  camp  and  in  the  grove,  in  the  quiet 
country-house  and  the  city-oflBce,  Love  is  king  over  all.  And  be- 
hold, Luke  Ross  acknowledged  his  supremacy  !  He  whose  pulse 
had  never  before  throbbed  more  than  a  few  beats  faster  at  sight 
of  any  woman — who,  if  he  had  married  at  all,  would  first  have 
weighed  jpros  and  cons,  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  wife,  the 
amount  of  dot,  the  probabilities  of  the  "  young  person  "  honoured 
by  his  regard  discharging  her  duties  properly,  looking  after  her 
servants,  attending  to  the  cooking,  seeing  that  his  shirts  were 
duly  got-up  and  provided  with  buttons,  and  bringing  up  his  chil- 
dren in  the  way  they  should  go — was  now  as  much  in  love  as  any 
boy  of  seventeen,  and  more  senselessly  than  a  lad  ever  was,  be- 
cause the  young  always  believe  in  the  possibility  of  impossibilities  ; 
and  Luke  Ross,  with  his  very  heart  breaking  for  love  of  her, 
nevertheless  acknowledged  to  his  own  soul  there  was  that  about 
Yorke  which  must  for  ever  place  a  bar  between  her  and  any 
honest  man. 

This  was  the  eminently  practical  way  in  which  he  settled  the 
question  when  he  was  talking  it  over  with  himself ;  and  it  is  not 
for  me  to  improve  on  his  mode  of  expression.  For  him  the  incar- 
nation of  respectability  was  the  life  he  saw  led  by  the  women 
amongst  whom  his  lot  had  hitherto  been  thrown ;  and  though  he 
now  also  knew  that  not  any  one  among  them  could  ever  in  the 
future  satisfy  his  ideal,  he  was  not  yet  so  blind  to  his  own  cha- 
racter as  to  imagine  there  could  be  permanent  happiness  in  store 
for  either  if  he  strayed  far  from  the  path  of  virtue,  and  asked 
Yorke  Friars  to  marry  him.  And  for  this  reason,  because  he 
was  so  certain  both  of  bis  own  strength  and  of  his  own  weakness, 
it  had  never  been  necessary  for  him  to  go  into  the  deeper  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Yorke  would  marry  him.  If  a  man  be  quite 
sure  that,  under  no  possible  combination  of  circumstances  can  a 
woman  ever  become  his  wife,  the  woman's  probable  answer,  if  he 
asked  her,  assumes  a  position  of  secondary  importance.  At  all 
events,  this  was  not  a  question  which  Luke  Ross  had  yet  duly 
considered.  When  he  thought  of  it  at  all,  he  perhaps  believed 
she  would, — not  as  an  affair  of  passionate  attachment,  but  as  a 
matter  of  expediency  and  respectability.     He  did  not  know  that 
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any  life — almost  any  life — no  matter  how  bare  of  everything 
which  can  make  "living"  endurable,  would  have  seemed  to 
Yorke  preferable  to  that  he  led.  A  garret  and  a  crust,  solitude 
and  the  world's  cold  looks,  she  would  have  esteemed  happiness, 
rather  than  his  home,  if  with  his  home  she  were  compelled  to  ac- 
cept him  and  his  surroundings.  Setting  even  the  absence  of  all 
love  on  her  part  aside,  the  life,  the  society,  the  hopeless  medio- 
crity, the  self-satisfied  commonness  and  contentment  of  the  whole 
existence,  would  have  killed  her.  Better  a  common,  even  though 
it  be  a  bare  one,  with  the  fresh  air  blowing  around,  than  the 
stuffy  atmosphere  of  some  of  those  houses  we,  reader,  wot  of; 
and  after  her  years  of  sorrow,  of  joy,  of  trouble,  of  delight,  of 
freedom  which  she  had  fought  for,  of  slavery  into  which  she  had 
sold  herself — not  for  a  price,  but  for  love — was  it  likely  that  the 
woman  I  have  described  should  ever  accept  the  shelter  of  Luke 
Ross's  home  for  the  mere  sake  of  being  called  by  the  name  of 
wife  ?  Had  this  thing  been  within  the  bounds  of  credibility — 
had  it  been  possible  for  the  long  love,  the  bitter  contempt,  the 
intense  devotion,  the  mad  desire  for  self-assertion,  to  settle  down 
quietly  and  gratefully  at  last  in  such  a  nest,  Yorke  Friars  could 
have  played  no  part  in  this  story  :  she  must  have  glided  away  be- 
yond our  ken  when  Austin  Friars  passed  out  of  hers.  When  the 
winter's  night-vigil  ended,  she  rose  up  to  face  the  future,  having 
taken  her  resolve.  Naturally,  had  Mrs  Holmes  and  her  daughters 
known  anything  of  the  state  of  Luke's  heart,  they  would  have 
hated  Yorke  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  beautiful  characteristics  of  those 
women  who  are  not  capable  of  winning  a  man's  passionate  attach- 
ment, that  they  detest  those  other  women  who  are. 

Even  as  matters  stood,  they  at  one  period  conceived  a  doubt 
and  a  mistrust  of  "  that  Mrs  Friars,"  which  caused  Luke  for  ever 
after  to  maintain  a  discreet  silence  concerning  her.  It  was  a 
strange  thing,  they  averred, — and  averred  truly, — for  a  man  and 
his  sister-in-law  to  be  living  alone  together. 

"It  would  be  more  decent,  I  think,"  declared  Mrs  Holmes, 
"  for  her  to  have  a  home  of  her  own." 

"  They  cannot  afford  it,"  Luke  meekly  explained.  He  was 
honourable,  this  man;  and  though  he  knew  "all  about  it,"  he 
was  neither  going  to  throw  mud  on  Yorke  himself,  nor  yet  to  let 
other  people  do  so  in  his  hearing,  if  he  could  help  it. 

"  But  a  good-looking  person,  even  if  she  is  a  widow,  should  be 
careful  about  what  people  may  say,"  persisted  Mrs  Holmes. 
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"If  people  are  going  to  have  bad  thoughts,"  Luke  replied, 
"they  will  have  tliein,  no  matter  how  careful  a  woman  may  be; 
and  it  is  not  Mrs  Friars'  fault  that  she  is  good-looking." 

"  Still  I  think  " 

"My  dear  aunt,"  interrupted  Mr  Ross,  "whatever  you  may 
think,  I  wish  you  would  not  say.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  every 
sixpence  Mrs  Friars  has  in  the  world  is  invested  in  her  brother- 
in-law's  business,  and  they  could  not  possibly  afford  the  expense 
of  two  establishments,  even  were  it  necessary  for  them  to  do  so ; 
and  I  consider  it  very  hard,  indeed  I  do,  that  you,  aunt,  of  all 
people,  should  be  the  first  to  imagine  evil  of  one  of  the  best  and 
most  unselfish  women  I  ever  met." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  if  you  are  so  devoted  to  her" 

"  I  am  not  in  the  least  devoted  to  her,"  retorted  Luke,  angrily  ; 
"  but  I  hate  to  hear  one  woman  talking  ill  of  another.  Suppose 
anything  were  to  happen  to  you,  should  you  not  think  it  very 
hard  if  our  neighbours  were  to  begin  scandalising  the  girls  for 
staying  on  with  me,  simply  because  I  am  not  actually  their 
brother  % " 

"  I  trust,  when  I  am  gone,  my  daughters  would  not  think  of 
doing  such  a  thing  as  residing  with  a  bachelor,"  said  Mrs  Holmes, 
getting  very  red  ;  for  Luke  had  her  on  the  hip,  and  she  knew  it. 

"  Why,  where  would  be  the  impropriety  in  that  case,  if  thera 
be  none  at  present  V  he  asked. 

"  No  young  unmarried  person  should  reside  alone  in  the  house 
with  any  man,  unless  he  be  her  brother  or  uncle,"  kindly  ex- 
plained Mrs  Holmes. 

"  But  then,"  persisted  Luke,  "  in  the  first  place,  my  cousins 
are  not  young ;  and  in  the  next  Mrs  Friars  has  been  married  " 
(his  blood  was  up,  and  he  did  not  stand  nice  about  uttering  a 
very  plain  truth,  and  also  what  he  believed  to  be  a  falsehood)  ;  "  so 
that  either  way,  even  upon  your  own  showing,  your  argument 
will  not  hold  water.  Your  daughters  might  live  under  the  same 
roof  with  me  Avith  perfect  propriety,  and  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
a  woman  keeping  house  for  her  brother-in-law.  People  in  our 
rank  can  no  more  afford  to  follow  the  conventional  ideas  of  the 
higher  classes  than  to  ape  their  style  of  living." 

After  this,  the  intelligent  reader  may  imagine  how  Yorke  stank 
in  the  nostrils  of  Mrs  and  the  Misses  Holmes  ;  for  though  they 
had  never  seen,  they  disliked  her,  and  considered  her  a  danger- 
ous woman. 
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Great  edifices  had  been  built  by  his  relations  on  the  streiic:tli 
of  Mr  Ross  going  into  partnership — that  was  the  way  they  put 
the  matter — with  Mr  Friars.  Prospectively,  they  had  beheld 
man-servants  and  maid-servants,  cattle  and  strangers,  within  their 
gates  ;  they  had  visions  of  Brighton  in  the  season — yea,  even  of 
a  continental  tour;  they  had  dreamed  of  stalls' at  Drury  Lane 
and  a  box  at  the  Opera ;  they  had  seen  themselves  in  imagina- 
tion parts  and  parcels  of  the  Park  show,  instead  of  mere  specta- 
tors of  it :  and  yet,  when  they  awoke  from  all  these  dreams,  and 
came  in  their  sober  senses  to  find  Luke  only  a  book-keeper  once 
again,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  relief  of  knowing  him 
separated  from  Mrs  Friars  did  not  more  than  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  their  illusions.  Money  might  be  made  elsewhere ;  but 
Mrs  Friars,  a  widow — a  designing,  dangerous,  improper  widow, who 
kept  house  for  her  brother-in-law — and  of  whom  Luke  had  spoken 
in  terms  of  the  warmest  admiration  !  could  any  sacrifice  be  con- 
sidered too  great  if  it  only  involved  getting  rid  of  her  ?  And 
thus,  when  Mr  Friars  and  Mr  Ross  parted  company,  the  female 
members  of  Luke's  family  breathed  again  freely ;  for  was  not 
the  stable-door  locked  once  more  securely  ?  and  how  were  they, 
in  their  ignorance,  to  know  the  steed  was  gone  past  recall  % 

Regularly  and  decorously  Luke  Ross  returned  from  his  em- 
ployer's office  to  the  domestic  tea  and  toast  and  muffins  in  winter, 
to  the  tea,  bread-and-butter,  and  water-cresses  provided  by  his 
devoted  relations  in  the  summer  season.  Still  the  same  existence 
went  on  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after  month — a 
little  bad  music,  a  little  stupid  talk,  a  considerable  amount  of 
smoking,  short  walks,  there  and  back  again,  about  Homerton, 
Clapton,  and  Hackney  Wick ;  two  or  three  friends  dropping  in 
to  supper  ;  occasional  "  evenings  out,"  at  which  young  ladies 
looked  amiable,  and  men  seemed  excessively  uncomfortable;  a 
life  unbroken  even  by  trouble — a  life  from  out  of  which  all 
excitement  had  died  away — which  held  neither  bud,  flower, 
fruit,  nor  decay — which  the  man's  soul  sickened  of,  while  his 
sense  accepted.  So  passed  the  warm  days  of  summer,  and  the 
darkening  autumn  evenings,  and  the  long  nights  of  winter,  till 
one  afternoon  on  his  return  from  business,  when  Mrs  Holmes, 
looking  at  him  over  her  spectacles,  said,  "  There  is  a  letter  for 
you,  Luke.  Kate,  go  and  get  it  off  the  drawing-room  chimney- 
piece.  I  was  dusting  there  when  the  postman  brought  it."  Now, 
even  an  individual  like  Luke  Ross,  who  is  a  householder,  occa- 
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sioually  leceives  letters  from  the  tax-collector,  from  his  landlord, 
from  those  tradespeople  who  search  through  the  Directory  and 
kindly  send  circulars  on  all  manner  of  subjects  to  all  sorts  of 
persons  ;  and  there  was  consequently  nothing  in  the  mere  fact  of 
the  postman  having  knocked  at  his  door  to  account  for  the  ex- 
treme severity  of  Mrs  Holmes'  manner,  which  seemed  so  strange 
to  her  nephew  that  he  inquired,  as  though  his  relations  must  of 
necessity  be  acquainted  with  all  his  correspondents,  "  Who 
is  it  from  % " 

"  A  lady,"  answered  Mrs  Holmes,  with  a  peculiar  pursing  up 
of  her  lips,  and  a  scrutinising  glance  at  her  nephew,  who  could 
not  help  changing  colour,  while  his  heart  gave  a  great  leap. 
Was  it  from  Yorke  1  And  if  so,  what  did  she  want  1  Was  it — 
was  it  ?  He  heard  his  cousin  crossing  the  hall,  but  he  would  not 
go  a  step  to  meet  her  ;  he  knew  his  aunt  was  expecting  him  to 
ask,  "  What  lady  ?"  but  he  only  stuffed  his  hands  deep  into  his 
pockets,  and  turned  towards  the  window.  It  was  Saturday,  and 
he  had  got  home  earlier  than  usual. 

^'  Oh,  from  Mrs  Friars'?"  he  said  carelessly,  turning  over  the 
envelope.  "  I  wonder  what  it  is  about  ! "  And,  instead  of  rush- 
ing out  of  the  room  with  her  letter,  as  his  first  impulse  led  him, 
he  opened  it  before  them  all,  and  read  the  few  lines  it  contained. 

"  Well  1 "  asked  Mrs  Holmes  interrogatively,  and  as  if  expect- 
ing a  sight  of  the  note,  which,  however,  Luke  carefully  put  back 
in  its  envelope  and  placed  in  his  pocket-book,  while  he  answered — 

"  She  wants  me  to  do  something  for  her." 

"Cool,  certainly,  considering  the  way  they  treated  you," 
remarked  his  cousin  Melinda. 

"  Mrs  Friars  never  treated  me  otherwise  than  well  and  cour- 
teously," he  said  ;  "  and  even  if  she  had,  we  ought  not  to  bear 
ill-will  for  ever." 

"  Oh.  of  course  you  would  forgive  anything  from  her," 
sniffed  Melinda,  who,  cherishing  no  matrimonial  designs  against 
Mr  Koss,  established  herself  nevertheless  as  her  sister's  cham- 
pion. 

"  I  thought  I  told  you  once  before  I  would  not  have  that." 
And  Luke  turned  round  upon  his  women  with  a  look  in  his 
eyes  which  said  "  danger  !"  as  clearly  as  any  red  signal.  "  Mrs 
Friars  is  nothing  to  me,  and  she  is  certainly  nothing  to  you  ; 
and  I  suppose  she  may  write  a  note  to  me  without  first  asking 
your  permission." 
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"  Well,  I  never  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Melinda  ;  ''one  has  only  to 
mention  Mrs  Friars'  name,  and  you  flare  up  like  a  bull  at  sight 
of  a  red  cloak." 

"  You  had  better  not  mention  it,  then,''  said  Luke ;  and  he 
left  the  room,  banging  the  door  after  him. 

He  went  out  and  took  a  cheerful  walk  through  the  gathering 
darkness  in  the  direction  of  Old  Ford,  cursing  himself  for  his 
irritation,  and  striding  on  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.  For  nearly 
a  year  he  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  from  her ;  for  a  year  he 
had  scarcely  spoken  her  name  ;  for  a  year  he  had  gone  on  like 
a  horse  in  a  mill,  discharging  a  dull  round  of  monotonous 
duties;  for  a  year  the  stable-door  had  been,  as  his  relations 
considered,  safely  locked ;  and,  behold,  this  was  the  end  of  it ! — 
only  a  line  or  two,  and  the  man's  soul  rejoiced  within  him; 
only  a  word,  and  he  was  ready  to  quarrel  with  "  his  dearest 
friends,"  so  Mrs  Holmes  pathetically  put  it,  "  on  account  of 
her." 

"  Nothing  shall  ever  tempt  me  to  speak  about  her  again,"  he 
decided ;  which  was  a  man's  resolve  all  over.. 

Men  talk  about  a  woman,  praise  her,  trot  her  out,  extol  her 
accomplishments,  rehearse  her  virtues,  repeat  her  sayings,  dis- 
course concerning  her  beauty,  her  manners,  her  dress,  her  walk, 
her  amiability,  till  all  their  own  female  belongings  are  ready  to 
tear  her  eyes  out ;  and  then,  when  all  the  harm  that  can  be  done 
has  been  done,  they  determine  to  hold  their  tongues — which 
course  only  causes  the  female  inquisition  to  pass  summary 
judgment  on  the  pair,  and  declare  there  is  something  wrong. 
Given  that  a  woman  wants  a  champion,  God  deliver  her  safe 
from  the  kindly  defence  of  the  one  who  loves  her  best  perhaps 
in  all  the  world.  Choose  rather,  sweet  one,  for  your  knight 
against  all-comers  he  who  has  tolerated  your  songs,  and  refused 
to  believe  in  your  wit ;  who  has  scoffed  at  and  scorned  you, 
laughed  at  your  womanly  arts,  and  detected  your  feminine 
littleness ;  who  may  truly  stand  your  friend,  since  he  is  not 
your  lover ;  who  will  know  what  to  say,  and  how  to  say  it ; 
and  v/ho  may  safely  take  your  hand  and  lead  you  in  triumph 
away  from  your  detractors,  if  only  because  he  knows  how  poor 
and  weak  and  defenceless  and  incapable  a  little  creature — spite 
of  your  red  and  white,  of  your  lithe  figure,  of  your  gay  laugh, 
of  your  pretty  accomplishments,  of  your  affectation  of  strength, 
of  your  assumption  of  knowledge — you  really  are.     To  the  last 
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drop  of  blood  in  his  body,  Luke  Ross  would  have  fought  for 
Yorke  Friars ;  but  then  he  did  not  know  how  to  'fight  in  a 
woman's  defence,  and  consequently  his  championship  was  value- 
less. Worse  than  valueless  ;  for  it  only  set  his  women  against 
him,  and  liis  females  were  not  drawn  from  a  rank  given  to 
merciful  judgments,  to  charitable  deductions.  Nevertheless, 
what  did  Luke  Ross  care  for  what  any  woman  thought,  as  he 
returned  home  slowly  through  the  darkness  ? 

Had  she  not  written  %  Was  he  not  to  see  her  again?  Were 
not  the  lines  she  had  traced  lying  next  his  heart  at  that  moment? 
And  those  lines  were  so  immensely  suggestive.  Judge  of  them 
for  yourself : — 

"  Dear  Mr  Ross, — I  want  to  speak  to  you  particularly.  As 
it  may  not  be  pleasant  for  you  to  come  here,  will  you  call  at 
;Mr  Fulke's  office  about  four  o'clock  on  Monday  1  If  this  day 
and  hour  be  inconvenient,  kindly  name  your  own  time.  I  do 
not  make  any  apology  for  troubling  you,  as  I  know  you  will  do 
me  a  service  if  you  -can. — Very  truly  yours, 

"B.  Y.  Friars." 

Much  too  easy  and  unembarrassed  for  love ;  much  too  con- 
fident for  consciousness;  but  what  did  it  matter?  Through  the 
months  he  had  fasted,  and  now  he  was  to  see  her  once  again. 
There  had  been  a  long  winter,  but  now  it  was  spring ;  and 
already  he  beheld  in  a  mental  vision  snowdrops  and  crocuses, 
primroses  and  violets.  He  saw  in  his  mind's  eye  the  sunshine 
streaming  over  the  landscape,  and  the  apple-blossoms  blushing 
in  its  beams ;  and  he  never  asked  himself,  "  Shall  a  night  come 
to  end  this  day?  Shall  frost  nip  these  buds?  Shall  clouds 
succeed  to  this  sunshine  ? " 

He  was  to  see  her,  and  that  was  enough.  It  was  as  the 
morrow's  holiday  to  the  child — as  the  first  blush  of  convales- 
cence to  the  sick.  Shall  we  say,  friends,  that  love  is  only  for 
boy  and  girl — for  the  birds  in  February — for  the  young  who 
have  not  known  sorrow  ?  If  so,  we  shall  say  that  which  is 
false  ;  for  though  the  ]\Lay-blossoms  can  never  return,  a  fiercer 
sun  streams  down  across  the  summer  landscape,  and  a  mellower 
light  falls  over  the  autumnal  fields ;  and  even  in  winter,  even 
then  there  are  hours  when  we  can  almost  believe  the  olden 
beams  are  flooding  the  darkness  of  Nature's  night,  and  giving 
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promise  of  a  world  where  there  shall  be  love  without  decay, 
and  happiness  unattended  by  sorrow,  its  inevitable  companion 
here. 


CHAPTER     V. 

BY  THE  RIVER. 

How  Luke  Ross  passed  the  hours  that  intervened  between  the 
receipt  of  Yorke's  letter  and  four  p.m.  on  Monday,  he  nev 
exactly  knew.  Some  friends  "  dropped  in,"  as  was  their  wont, 
to  supper  on  the  Saturday  night — friends  who  talked  about 
politics  and  the  state  of  the  money-market — who  played  whist 
for  sixpenny  points — who  ate  an  unromantic  amount  of  supper, 
and  finished  their  "tumblers"  decorously  afterwards.  Luke 
was  a  man  whose  head  could  stand  a  good  many  tumblers 
without  becoming  much  affected  by  them;  nevertheless,  when 
he  awoke  on  the  Sunday  morning,  he  could  not  help  knowing 
he  would  have  been  better  without  that  last  bumper  which  he 
drained  to  "  Sweethearts  and  Wives."  Of  previous  bumpers 
History  has  preserved  no  record,  and  we  may  well  follow  her 
reticent  example. 

"  Here's  to  your  very  excellent  health.  Miss  Kate  ! "  said  a 
friend  of  the  family,  when  the  charming  toast  above  referred  to 
was  drunk;  and  Miss  Kate  simpered  and  looked  conscious, 
while  other  friends  of  the  family  glanced  meaningly  at  Luke, 
as  though  they  would  have  suggested,  "Now  is  your  time; 
out  with  it,  and  let  us  know  at  once  how  the  land  lies." 

But  Luke,  instead  of  "  speaking  up  like  a  man,"  only  looked 
angry,  and  as  though  it  would  have  pleased  him  to  strangle  all 
the  company ;  and  a  silence  fell  upon  the  guests,  and  the 
friends  of  the  family  began  to  consider  there  must  be  some- 
thing amiss,  being  assisted  to  that  conclusion  by  Melinda's  sour 
glances,  and  a  tremulous  movement  of  Mrs  Holmes'  cap,  which 
vibrated  with  an  emotion  she  was  poAverless  to  conceal.  For  it 
had  been  Yorke  Friars  he  meant,  and  they  suspected  the  fact, 
whilst  it  was  Kate  Holmes  they  desired  should  make  him 
happy ;  and  each  felt  naturally  indignant  at  the  view  of  so 
momentous  a  question  taken  by  the  other  party. 

Further,  as  he  went  slowly  to  church  the  next  morning,  duti- 
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fully  accommodating  his  pace  to  that  of  Mrs  Holmes — who. 
being  troubled  with  much  flesh,  shortness  of  breath,  flat  feet,  and 
many  corns,  to  say  nothing  of  a  constitutional  disinclination  to 
move  her  limbs  at  all,  crawled  rather  than  cantered  along  the 
Homerton  pavements — Luke  felt  indignant  with  himself.  What ! 
Did  he  love  a  woman  whom  he  could  never  marry,  and  yet  toast 
her  mentally  before  a  prosaic,  unimaginative,  and  unappreciative 
audience?  They  were  a  common  set,  —  thus  Luke  went  on, 
secretly  vilifying  his  acquaintances, — or  they  would  never  have 
connected  Kate  Holmes'  name  with  his. 

"  As  though,  after  a  man  had  known  Yorke  Friars " 1 

spare  you  the  rest,  reader.  It  is  the  man  most  recently  and  im- 
perfectly educated  who  has  least  tolerance  for  ignorance ;  it  is 
the  man  to  whom  the  romance  of  love  has  come  after  long  years 
of  abstinence  from  all  such  fiction  who  thinks  all  other  men 
ought  to  take  the  same  interpretation  out  of  its  pages  as  it  de- 
lights him  to  do  ;  and  it  is  the  man  who  has  lived,  and  lived 
contentedly,  amongst  one  set  of  people  who,  when  once  his  eyes 
are  opened,  complains  in  his  soul  of  their  being  utterly  difi'erent 
from,  and  dissimilar  to,  some  other  he  wots  of. 

All  this  was  the  case  with  Luke  Ross,  at  any  rate.  From  the 
colour  of  Mrs  Holmes'  bonnet-strings  to  the  shape  of  Kate's 
hand,  nothing  pleased  the  man  in  those  days  of  which  I  am 
writing.  There  had  been  a  time  when  the  nod  of  Mr  Chris- 
topher Karslake,  churchwarden,  cordwainer,  and  householder, 
gratified  him ;  but  that  time  had  gone  for  ever.  There  had 
been  a  period  when  the  grim  superiority  of  his  dining-room 
delighted  him — when  his  twelve  highly-polished  Spanish  maho- 
gany chairs  with  stuffed  backs,  his  telescope  dining-table,  his 
sideboard  set  out  with  decanters,  wine  glasses,  and  other  rare 
and  expensive  ornaments,  were  a  pleasure  for  him  to  reflect  upon 
— when  his  engravings  of  "  Bolton  Abbey,"  of  "  Dignity  and 
Impudence,''  of  "  Victoria  in  her  Coronation  Robes,"  "  Hawking," 
and  a  few  other  such  gems,  had  filled  his  heart  with  a  pride  and 
a  pleasure  unspeakable.  But  now  he  loathed  all  these  vanities  : 
even  the  table-cover — a  chef-d'oeuvre  in  red,  green,  purple,  and 
black — failed  to  excite  a  momentary  thrill  of  gratification.  What 
to  him  thenceforth  were  bright  fire-irons,  and  a  book-case  filled 
with  editions  of  the  best  authors,  bound  in  cloth  and  gilt-let- 
tered ?  It  was  for  something  very  different  the  man's  soul 
craved — for  a  wife  like  Yorke  Friars,  only  without  the  dark 
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fihadow  lying  across  her  story —for  a  woman  such  as  he  conceived 
her  to  be,  though  they  might  have  only  a  garret  for  a  home, 
only  a  crust  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  There  are  some  people  of 
whom  it  has  been  said,  that  to  know  them  is  a  liberal  education. 
Wli ether  in  an  ordinary  way  this  statement  be  true  or  not,  it 
might  be  rash  to  aver ;  but  sure  am  I  of  one  thing — namely,  that 
a  man's  education  is  only  beginning  when  he  falls  in  love,  and 
that  none  but  a  woman  can  make  or  mar,  mould  and  influence 
the  whole  of  his  future  life.  Of  course  we  have  been  told  a 
hundred  times  over  that  the  woman  who  exercises  this  power  is 
a  mother ;  and  you,  reader,  can  believe  the  story  if  you  please ; 
only  I  prefer  to  accept  what  mine  eyes  have  seen,  and  to 
feel  certain  no  man  knows  what  the  meaning  of  "  going  to 
school "  is,  till  he  has  seen,  in  his  maturer  years,  the  woman  he 
'oves  and  would  like  to  marry.  The  fair  sex  are  not  thus  sus- 
ceptible. 

"No,"  adds  an  ironical  demon  at  my  elbow;  "for  though 
Adam  took  his  first  lesson  from  Eve,  Eve  took  hers  from  the 
Devil.^' 

After  that,  there  is  no  use  in  pursuing  the  question  further, 
excepting  to  state  that,  in  other  places  besides  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  men  receive  their  best  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  from 
eating  of  the  apple  handed  to  them  by  soft,  white,  entreating 
hands.  At  all  events,  such  was  the  case  with  Luke  Ross.  He 
had  entered  a  life  wherein  a  contemplation  of  Gillow's  best  book- 
cases gave  no  abstract  pleasure — wherein  upholstery  played  no 
part  at  all — wherein  no  churchwarden's  nod  could  satisfy  the 
hunger  of  a  human  soul — wherein  wealth  acted  a  small  part,  and 
love  was  almost  all  in  all. 

"  Love  excited  by  such  a  woman ! "  says  chignoned  Virtue, 
stepping  along  Life's  pavements  in  short  petticoats  and  high- 
heeled  boots.  Ay  1  Virtue  says  this,  and  says  it  with  an  unbe- 
coming sneer.  But,  my  dear  Virtue,  my  beloved  censor,  many 
a  saint  walks  this  weary  earth  dressed  in  sable  garments.  It  is 
not  given  to  every  one  to  combine  fashion  and  the  strictest  pro- 
priety— an  unexceptionable  ankle,  in  fact,  and  the  latest  Parisian 

fashions.    Suppose  for  a  moment But  no,  we  will  not  suppose 

anything  about  it.  We  will,  instead,  return  to  our  poor  sheep, 
Mr  Ross,  who  duly,  on  the  Monday  afternoon  mentioned  by 
Yorke  Friars,  went  to  his  slaughter.  He  would  have  gone  to 
the  gallows  had  she  told  him  to  do  so — anything  save  marry 
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her,  as  he  thought;  but  then  a  man's  thoughts  are  liable  to 
change,  more  especially  in  the  presence  of  the  woman  he  loves. 
As  to  whom  Mr  Fulke  was,  or  how  Yorke  became  acquainted 
with  him,  Luke  Ross  never  paused  to  inquire.  He  only  after- 
wards remembered  vaguely  that  he  found  himself  at  that  gentle- 
man's office  a  few  minutes  before  the  appointed  hour,  and  was 
told  Mrs  Friars  would  be  disengaged  immediately.  Almost  im- 
mediately, indeed,  a  kindly-faced  man,  with  iron-grey  hair,  came 
out  of  the  private  office,  and  saying,  "  You  will  find  Mrs  Friars 
within,  sir,"  put  on  his  hat,  and  departed. 

"  I  ought  to  apologise,"  Yorke  began ;  but  Mr  Ross  begged 
her  not  to  do  so. 

"  Then  I  must  get  to  business  at  once,  since  this  is  a  business 
visit,"  she  said,  Avitli  a  little  nervous  laugh  j  and  Luke  took  the 
seat  she  pointed  out. 

"  Do  you  remember,  Mr  Ross,"  she  inquired,  "  the  certainty 
we  all  had  of  making  our  fortunes  when  you  came  among  us  two 
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There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  putting  things,  friends, 
and  Mrs  Friars  possessed  this  airy  faculty  ;  for  which  reason 
Luke  admitted  they  had  all  hoped,  and  added  that  he  only  re- 
gretted the  fact  of  those  hopes  having  proved  fallacious. 

"But  they  need  not  have  done  so,-"  said  the  siren; — "need 
not,  that  is,  with  proper  management." 

"  Such  was  my  idea  at  the  time,"  he  replied  ;  "  and  after 
mature  consideration,  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  alter  my  idea." 

"Then  I  have  a  proposal  to  make  to  you,"  she  declared. 
"  How  warm  this  room  is  !  " 

Temperature^  it  may  here  be  remarked,  is  to  the  female  mind 
as  a  buckler  and  a  shield  to  the  male  body — a  very  defence  in 
time  of  trouble  ;  not  that,  in  the  humble  opinion  of  the  indivi- 
dual who  pens  these  lines,  it  matters  one  straw  to  them  whether 
the  room  be  hot  or  cold,  whether  the  thermometer  stand  at  98°, 
or  below  zero.  Only  women  can  use  the  weather;  and,  God  bless 
them !  it  is  part  of  their  pleasant  nature  to  use  anything  they 
can  lay  hand  on,  or  tongue  to. 

"  Shall  I  open  the  door"? "  inquired  Luke  Ross. 

"  With  all  those  clerks  outside  ! "  she  said,  with  a  little  shriek 
of  amazement  at  his  folly. 

"  Shall  I  open  the  window  %  "  he  proceeded. 

**  By  no  means,"  she  replied  ;  and  then,  finding  he  was  but  a 
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poor,  stupid,  straightforward  simpleton  after  all,  who  did  wot 
understand  fence,  she  untied  her  bonnet,  and  proceeded  :  "Mr 
Friars  is  going  to  be  married/' 

Here  was  a  ball  worth  firing  iLto  the  enemy's  camp ;  and 
although  that  ball  had  first  demolished  the  walls  of  her  own 
citadel,  she  had  none  the  less  pleasure  in  using  it. 

"  Going  to  be  married  !  "  he  repeated. 

"  Yes  ;  he  has  proposed  for,  and  been  accepted  by,  Miss  Mon- 
teith.  Eemember,  Mr  Koss,  I  tell  you  this  in  strict  confidence, 
since  I  believe  the  engagement  has  not  yet  been  made  public." 

"  Well,  I  am  astonished  !  "  Luke  Ross  exclaimed. 

"Why?"  Yorke  Friars,  holding  her  bonnet  by  the  strings, 
and  bending  slightly  forward,  asked  him  this  question  in  a  tone 
of  the  extremest  interest. 

"  Because  I  should  not  have  thought  him  the  kind  of  man 

to  " Here  Luke  stopped  and  hesitated,  finding  that  in  fleeing 

from  one  conversational  quagmire  he  had  almost  fallen  into 
another. 

Yorke,  however,  was  equal  to  the  difficulty :  "  Strike  a 
girl's  fancy,"  she  calmly  finished  ;  and  her  soul  flew  back  across 
the  waters  of  the  past,  and  brooded  over  them  as  she  spoke. 
"  There  we  difi'er ;  but  that  question  can  have  no  interest  for 
either  of  us.  The  marriage  is  arranged,  and  will  take  place  almost 
immediately.  Even  before  that  event  happens,  however,  the  firm 
of  A.  Friars  &  Co.  is  to  become  merged  in  Monteith  &  Co. 

"  And  you  " He  uttered  these  two  words  almost  involun- 
tarily, but  he  could  not  help  himself:  they  passed  his  lips 
whether  he  would  or  not.     "  And  you  " 

"  And  I,"  she  said,  with  a  slight  shrug,  "  it  was  concerning 
the  future  of  that  insignificant  personage,  myself,  I  wished  to 
see  you.     Of  course  my  interest  in  the  business  ceases." 

"  Of  course,"  he  assented  j  "  in  the  great  house  of  Monteith 
&  Company  " 

"  A  woman  could  find  no  resting-place  for  the  sole  of  her 
foot,"  she  added  quickly.  "  I  do  detest  half-completed  sentences, 
and  should  feel  so  much  obliged  if  you  would  finish  whatever  you 
want  to  say  without  considering  it  necessary,  out  of  regard  to 
my  feelings,  to  break  ofif  in  the  middle.  But  you  are  quite  right. 
To  Friars  <fe  Co.  my  money  and  my  time  were  valuable  :  to  Mon- 
teith k  Co.  they  would  be  simply  an  insult.  Do  you  follow  me, 
Mr  Ross  ?"  '  r> 
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''  So  far,"  he  said,  "  not  to  the  end." 

"  Well,"  slie  proceeded,  "'  what  I  propose  to  do  is  to  carry  on 
the  business  myself." 

'•  Yourself  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

She  had  not  led  up  very  skilfully  to  this  point,  and  she  felt 
her  error.  She  had  perched  him  in  a  moment  on  lier  own 
mental  pinnacle  without  showing  him  the  steps  by  which  she 
had  climbed  there,  and  it  was  no  wonder  the  man  thought  her 
scheme  a  wild  one,  her  position  untenable. 

"  That  is,  in  a  word,  my  phin,"  she  began.  "  I  will  now  tell 
you  how  I  mean  to  carry  it  out,  and  how  I  came  to  think  of  it. 
To  begin  with  :  you  will  admit  I  know  almost  as  much  of  the 
business  as  Mr  Friars  himself." 

"More,"  Mr  Boss  acknowledged.  "Mr  Friars  never  paid 
proper  attention  to  it." 

"  To  the  correspondents  abroad  I  am  as  much  Austin  Friars  & 
Co.  as  A.  Friars  &  Co.  himself,"  she  persisted. 

"I  suppose  so,  for  you  wrote  all  or  most  of  the  letters." 

"  Very  few  of  the  people  Avith  whom  business  was  trans- 
acted in  London  ever  saw  Mr  Friars.  His  fleshly  representative 
was  always  a  clerk  or  a  boy — his  spiritual  representative  was 
myself." 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  Mr  Ross  assented. 

"  Then  what  is  to  prevent  the  business  being  carried  on  by 
Y.  Friars,  as  well  as  it  was  by  A.  Friars  ?  "  she  inquired, 

"  There  are  many  reasons  which  strike  me  against  such  a 
plan,"  Luke  Ross  said.  "  One  you  have  yourself  supplied. 
Under  the  late  regime  the  business  was  not  successful,  and  you 
propose  to  continue  it  on  the  old  system." 

"  No  ;  we — that  is  you  and  I,  Mr  Ross — were  never  allowed 
to  work  on  any  system.  I  was  only  suffered  to  obey  orders,  and 
you  were  latterly  not  even  supplied  with  orders  to  obey.  Mr 
Friars  did  not  know  what  he  v/anted  himself,  and  yet  he  would 
not  let  any  one  else  tell  him.  We  could  have  done  more  had  we 
been  let  alone.  You  used  to  say  so,  Mr  Ross.  I  have  heard 
you  repeat  a  dozen  times  that,  if  he  would  only  have  drawn  a 
certain  sum  of  money  out  of  the  business  yearly,  and  left  the 
entire  management  to  us,  we  could  have  made  it  valuable." 

"  I  believe  we  might,  but  times  are  not  what  they  were  then. 
Trade  has  been  wretched  lately,  and  no  doubt  Mr  Friars  will 
carry  th  \  best  of  his  connection  with  him  to  Monteith's." 
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"  He  may  try  to  do  so,"  she  remarked  significantly.  ''  Mr 
Ross,"  she  added  passionately,  "  do  you  think  me  a  perfect 
idiot  %  Do  you  not  know  that  the  sort  of  education  I  have  had 
for  years  past  has  made  me  feel  like  a  man,  judge  like  a  man  ? 
Do  you  imagine  I  am  going  to  be  either  dependent  upon  the 
Monteiths  for  my  daily  bread,  or  satisfied  with  the  thirty-five  or 
forty  pounds  a  year  I  should  get  from  my  thousand  pounds  if  I 
invested  it  safely  %  Listen.  I  am  willing  to  risk  the  thousand 
pounds  for  the  sake  of  indulging  my  whim.  If  I  do  not  lose  it, 
well  and  good ;  if  I  do,  well  and  good  still.  I  have  been  a 
governess  and  a  companion,  and  those  two  brilliant  careers  would 
still  remain  open  to  me,  if  the  w^orst  came  to  the  worst.  But 
there  are  parts  of  that  business  to  which  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  attend.  I  could  work,  I  could  do  the  correspondence, 
I  could  see  nothing  was  neglected  ;  but  I  could  not  receive  the 
people  who  called,  neither  could  I  go  about  with  draggled  pet- 
ticoats calling  upon  them.  That  is  just  the  point  where  the  fact 
of  my  being  a  woman  comes  in  as  an  impediment ;  but  if  you 
will  help  me,  if  you  will  take  that  part,  there  need  be  no  diffi- 
culty." 

For  a  minute  Luke  Ross  sat  silent.  Of  course  he  had  felt  she 
was  coming  up  to  this  point ;  equally  as  a  matter  of  course  he 
knew  she  counted  securely  on  his  answering  her  in  the  affirmative  ; 
but  still  he  now  remained  silent,  stunned  almost  by  her  lack  of 
perception  to  the  difficulties  which  presented  themselves  to  his 
mind,  and  at  a  loss  for  any  form  of  words  by  which  he  might 
convey  to  her  the  perplexities  and  impossibilities  surrounding  her 
scheme. 

But  Yorke,  misunderstanding  the  cause  of  his  silence,  soon 
relieved  him  from  all  embarrassment.  She  proceeded  to  remark 
that  although  the  certain  income  the  business  could  at  first  afford 
might  be  small,  yet  that  it  would  be  larger  than  the  salary  he,  Mr 
Boss,  was  receiving  from  Messrs  Hurward  k  Gaskarth.  She  pro- 
posed, she  went  on  to  explain,  that  a  portion  of  the  £1000 
should  be  mentally  devoted  to  salaries,  rent,  and  so  forth.  She 
enlarged  upon  the  fact  that,  no  matter  how  long  he  remained 
with  Messrs  Hurward  &  Gaskarth,  or  how  hard  he  worked  for 
them,  he  could  only  hope  to  better  his  position  a  little  ;  whereas, 
if  this  venture  proved  successful,  he  might  ultimately  make  a 
large  fortune.  She  grew  eloquent  in  advocacy  of  her  plan,  for 
she  had  set  her   heart  on  carrying  out  the  scheme.     Like  all 
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women,  she  had  her  "  second  thoughts  "  on  the  subject,  which 
she  kept  to  herself — reasons  behind,  reasons  that  she  would  not 
allow  to  appear ;  and  because  she  held,  or  imagined  she  held,  so 
much  at  stake  in  the  matter,  because  she  knew  that  without 
Luke  Ross  half  her  strength  would  be  gone,  she  pleaded  in  be- 
half of  the  reasonableness  and  feasibility  of  her  plan  with  all  her 
heart,  with  all  lier  tongue.  Language — the  power  of  expressing 
her  ideas  forcibly  and  persuasively — had  long  been  one  of  her 
accomi)lishments ;  and  now,  putting  out  all  her  power,  she  ap- 
pealed, and  appealed  successfully,  to  one  strong  trait  in  the 
man's  nature — the  desire  to  rise,  the  longing  to  be  his  own  mas- 
ter, free  to  carve  his  way  to  position  and  fortune. 

Yet  still  he  remained  silent ;  something  stronger  than  ambition 
tied  his  tongue — regard  for  her.  Could  he  do  this  thing  ? — he 
who  loved  her,  could  he  ever  run  the  risk  of  having  her  name, 
stained  though  it  might  be,  dragged  through  the  mire  of  men's 
busy  tongues,  of  women's  slanderous  insinuations?  But  how 
was  he  to  tell  her  this  ? — how,  unconscious  as  she  seemed  of  all 
evil,  even  hint  that  the  possibility  of  wrong  underlay  her  purpose] 
There  was  the  difficulty — one  which  he  knew  would  never  have 
occurred  to  him  had  he  not  already  loved  her  a  thousand  times 
too  much,  and  that  others  suspected  the  fact.  And  all  the  while 
his  soul  was  yearning  to  accept  the  offer.  Money  !  he  did  not 
value  it  now.  Reputation  !  all  social  considerations  faded  into 
insignificance  beside  the  happiness  of  seeing  her  daily.  His 
future  !  what  could  any  future  hold  in  comparison  to  such  a 
present — to  being  her  right  hand,  her  very  help  in  time  of 
trouble  ?  They  had  worked  together  for  hours,  days,  weeks,  in 
the  old  times  departed.  While  Austin  Friars  was  absent,  as 
towards  the  latter  part  of  Luke's  connection  with  him  he  was 
almost  always  absent,  Mrs  Friars  and  he  had  really  kept  the 
business  together  ;  and  what,  therefore,  more  natural  than  that  she 
should  conceive  the  same  thing  might  be  done  over  again  without 
harm  ensuing  to  any  one  %  And  who  w^as  to  think  harm  of  it  1 
and  if  harm  came,  would  it  nut  be  time  enough  to  go  out  and 
meet  the  foe?  Was  he  to  put  the  hope  and  the  promise — 
delusive  though  the  one  might  be,  and  faithless  the  other — of 
his  life  aside  merely  because  Mrs  Holmes  and  Miss  Kate  would 
object,  and  say  naughty  things  concerning  that  "  designing 
widow"?  Oh,  if  she  had  only  been  a  widow !  he  thought  to 
himself;  and  then   he  lifted  his  eyes,  and  found   that  Yorke's 
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were  fastened  upon  him.  She  was  wondering  why  he  did  not 
answer  her,  why  he  had  not  something  to  say  in  reply  to  her 
scheme.  She  was  vexed  at  his  male  stupidity,  which  failed,  so 
she  conceived,  to  grasp  the  full  brilliancy  of  her  plan  as  rapidly 
as  she  had  devised  it;  likewise,  perhaps,  she  was  annoyed  to  find 
he  w^as  so  little  her  slave  as  to  hesitate  about  obeying  any 
command  she  chose  to  utter.  The  Luke  Ross  she  once  knew 
would  have  gone  through  fire  and  w\ater  for  her,  fetched  and 
carried  like  a  dog,  was  faithful  also  like  a  dog,  had  admired  her 
as  some  lower  type  of  creation  may  admire  a  superior  intelligence. 
Whence,  then,  this  change  %  She  had  fully  believed  he  wmmiM 
jump  at  her  proposal ;  that  he  would  see  this  matter,  as  he  had 
formerly  seen  all  other  matters,  with  her  eyes  ;  that  he  would 
only  be  "  too  ''  glad  ;  and  yet,  after  this  belief  and  conviction  on 
her  part,  there  he  sat  without  saying  a  word,  not  answering  her 
even  "yes"  or  "no,"  but  looking  at  the  carpet,  wrapped  up  iu 
the  citadel  of  a  profound  silence ;  till  their  eyes  met,  when  he 
began  very  gravely — • 

"  I  think,  Mrs  Friars,  you  have  not  sufficiently  considered  this 
matter." 

"I  have  given  it  all  the  consideration  I  intend  to  do,"  she 
interrupted.  "  We  have  been  good  friends  hitherto,  Mr  Ross. 
If  we  are  to  part,  let  us  part  still  friends,  without  a  word  of 
advice  coming  between  us.  I  will  not  follow  advice,  so  it  is 
useless  your  proffering  it.  I  have  made  up  my  mind.  You,  of 
course,  can  do  as  you  like — but  I  am  resolved." 

And  resolved  she  looked,  as  she  sat  holding  her  bonnet  by  its 
strings,  while  her  hands  .were  tightly  locked  together,  and  her 
eyes  sparkled  and  shone  in  the  firelight.  There  could  be  no 
mistake  as  to  what  she  meant ;  and  the  old  verse  about  the  folly 
of  trying  to  constrain  a  woman's  will  rose  irresistibly  to  the 
man's  mind  as  he  looked  at  her. 

"  Ah,  well,"  he  thought  to  himself  philosophically,  "  she  is 
not  the  first,  any  more  than  she  will  be  the  last,  to  follow  her 
own  course,  no  matter  where  it  may  lead  her.  Since  the  time 
of  Cleopatra,  there  never  was  a  woman  unwilling  to  waste  pearls 
just  to  gratify  a  mere  fancy,  or,  often  as  not,  no  fancy  at  all." 

"  I  should  like  to  think  the  plan  over  for  a  day  or  two,"  he 
said  aloud.  "  I  suppose  my  doing  so  Avill  not  inconvenience 
you?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  she  replied,  pettishly.  "  I  cannot  expect  you 
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to  relinquisli  your  assured  position  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  me. 
Unless  you  are  quite  satisfied  accepting  my  proposal  will  be  to 
your  pecuniary  advantage,  it  would  pain  me  to  think  you 
entertained  it  even  for  a  moment.  The  whole  thing  is  this  : 
There  is  a  business,  and  I  have  a  thousand  pounds.  I  believe  a 
good  income  can  be  made  out  of  the  two ;  but  if  you  believe 
otherwise,  do  not  be  influenced  by  me.  Your  decision  cannot 
affect  mine,  though  it  may  involve  a  little  more  trouble  and 
anxiety  in  carrying  through  my  plan." 

There  was  a  little  sarcasm,  a  little  passion,  a  little  reproach, 
in  her  voice  as  she  uttered  this  sentence,  and  the  three  together 
touched  Luke  disagreeably.  When  he  had  not  a  selfish  thought, 
she  imputed  interested  motives  to  him ;  when  all  he  wanted 
was  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  her,  she  scoffed  at  and  up- 
braided him — not  in  words  truly,  but  in  something  stronger 
than  words — in  tones  every  accent  of  which  he  knew;  for  there 
was  scarcely  a  note  of  that  human  instrument  he  had  not  heard 
touched  in  the  days  gone  by.  Whatever  the  result  might  be, 
he  felt  he  must  cast  in  his  lot  with  hers.  He  knew  very  well 
what  her  sentence  meant ;  it  said  to  him,  "  Be  content,  if  you 
will,  to  stay  for  ever  entering  another  man's  profits;  retain 
your  present  brilliant  position ;  refuse  to  believe  in  me  or  my 
scheme,  if  you  like — it  does  not  matter  much  to  me.  There  are 
other  men  in  the  Avorld  besides  Luke  Ross,  who  will  come  to 
me  for  a  salary,  and  feel  thankful  to  get  it ;  and  when  I  have 
worked  up  a  business  without  you,  then  you,  in  whom  I  once 
trusted,  will  be  sorry — then,  when  it  will  be  too  late."  That 
was  the  English  he  understood  of  the  words  Yorke  had  uttered, 
for  he  knew  her  so  well.  There  was  not  a  mood  or  tense  in 
her  nature  he  believed  he  had  not  learned  off  by  heart.  When 
he  used  to  be  sitting  in  the  office — since  tenanted  by  Lorenzo 
&  Co. — and  heard  her  come  in  and  pass  up  the  staircase,  it 
grew  to  be  a  fancy  of  his  that  there  was  a  character  even  in  the 
sweeping  sound  of  her  dress — that  he  could  tell  whether  she 
were  pleased  or  displeased,  angry  or  sorry,  tired  or  the  reverse, 
by  the  rustle  of  her  silk,  by  the  pat  of  her  feet,  as  she  crossed 
the  landing.  And  to  think  that  she  should  so  misjudge  him ! 
At  any  risk — yes,  at  any — he  must  tell  her  what  the  world 
might  say  ;  and  then,  as  she  decided,  he  would  abide.  He  could 
not,  however,  tell  her  there — not  amongst  those  musty  books, 
with  the  light  falling  full  upon  her  face,  with  not  a  chance  of 
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merciful  cover  for  the  trouble  lie  thought  might  change  and 
darken  her  eyes — no.  he  would  walk  home  with  her ;  he  would 
tell  iier  as  they  went,  and,  to  put  away  all  fear  of  his  cowardice 
conquering  him,  he  said — 

"  My  reason  for  hesitating  is  not  what  you  think ;  so  far  as  the 
mere  money  question  is  concerned,  I  could  answer  *  Yes '  at  once." 

"  And  what  is  your  reason  ?  '^  she  asked. 

''  We  have  said  all  we  wanted  to  say  here,  have  we  not? "  he 
replied  somewhat  irrelevantly.  "  If  you  will  allow  me  to  walk 
back  Avith  you,  I  can  explain  myself  more  fully  as  we  go." 

She  knew  pretty  well  what  was  to  follow  after  that ;  she 
understood  in  a  moment  there  was  just  the  one  thing  between 
them  which  has  always  prevented,  which  must  always  prevent, 
a  mian  and  a  woman  working  safely  together ;  and  she  felt,  as 
she  tied  on  her  bonnet,  and  crossed  the  outer  office,  and 
descended  the  staircase,  and  passed  into  the  night,  that  she 
would  have  given  up  her  plan,  given  up  all  she  hoped  to 
make  out  of  it,  could  she  only,  by  so  doing,  have  retraced  her 
steps,  have  put  herself  and  Luke  Eoss  where  they  stood  a  week 
previously.  But  the  thing  was  done  past  recall,  and  so,  as  they 
walked  on  side  by  side  together,  Yorke  felt  there  was  no  use  in 
fretting  over  the  matter — that  whatever  he  had  got  to  say  she 
must  hear,  and  hear  as  best  she  might.  He  would  have  been 
comparatively  at  ease  if  she  had  spoken — if  she  had  asked  him  a 
single  question  which  might  lead  them  on  to  the  topic  he  desired 
to  broach  by  natural  degrees ;  but  she  walked  along  in  silence 
and  they  had  reached  Scott's  Yard  before  a  suitable  commence- 
ment occurred  to  him.     Then  she  said — 

"  I  think  I  must  not  ask  you  in,  Mr  Eoss.  For  although  Mr 
Friars  is  at  present  away,  it  is  still  his  house ;  and  as  you  and 
he" 

"  Then  walk  with  me  farther,"  he  interposed  as  she  hesitated  ; 
"that  is,  if  you  are  not  tired;  for  there  is  something  I  must  say 
to  you  to-night.  I  cannot  let  you  go  judging  of  me  as  you  must 
judge  unless  I  explain  my  motives." 

"I  know  them,"  she  answered  softly,  "or  at  least  I  guess 
them ;  and  from  your  point  of  view  you  are  right.  We  surely 
need  not  discuss  the  matter  any  further." 

And  she  would  have  parted  with  him  then — glided  out  of  this 
life,  passed  away  from  him  like  the  dream-shadows  that  some- 
times visit  us  in  our  sleep — if  he  would  have  let  her. 
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But  when  it  came  to  the  point  he  could  not  bear  it.  "  Hear 
me — only  hear  the  little  I  have  to  say,"  he  pleaded,  "  and  then 
3M)u  shall  decide.  Walk  with  me  farther,  and  don't  think  me 
selfish  for  asking  this." 

"  Where  shall  we  go  % "  she  asked,  turning  back  meekly,  and 
speaking  in  a  voice  which  was  wonderfully  low  and  wonderfully 
sad  even  for  her. 

"  Anywhere,"  he  answered,  ''so  that  it  be  quiet." 

Again  they  wandered  along  together  for  a  while  in  silence, 
threading  in  and  out  of  narrow  lanes,  which  were  quiet  and 
still  as  death,  from  which  all  the  noise  and  bustle  of  day  had 
expired  ;  Yorke  wondering  when  he  would  begin  to  speak,  and 
Mr  Ross  searching  about  vainly  for  some  form  of  words  into 
which  he  might  put  all  he  desired  to  convey. 

"  We  had  better  turn  back,"  Yorke  at  length  suggested. 

"  No — come  down  here  ;  forgive  me,  I  will  not  keep  you  long." 

They  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  Queenhithe,  and  they 
walked  down  towards  the  Thames — down  to  the  very  water's 
edge — where  they  stood  leaning  against  the  wooden  railing 
which  in  those  days  terminated  the  end  of  the  terrace,  if  such 
it  could  be  called. 

The  Queenhithe  of  to-day  is  not  that  of  some  years  back  ;  but 
the  Thames  still  ripples  up  to  the  landing-steps,  and  the  water 
still  reflects  back  the  light  of  the  lamps,  and  the  prospect,  spite 
of  fresh  warehouses,  and  railway-bridges,  and  railway  termini,  is 
much  the  same  as  it  was  when  Luke  Ross  and  Yorke  Friars 
stood  there  listening  to  the  swish-swish,  of  the  river  as  it 
washed  the  stones  and  the  steps  on  its  way  to  the  sea.  Once 
again  the  silence  remained  unbroken,  till  at  length  Yorke  said, 
"I  really  must  go  home  now,  Mr  Ross;  good-bye,  and" 

"  A  moment ! "  he  interrupted, — "  only  one  ! " 

The  man's  breath  came  short  while  he  laid  a  detaining  hand 
on  her  arm.  There  was  darkness  around  them ;  there  were  only 
lights  away  in  the  distance  ;  but  still  Yorke,  listening  to  the 
rippling  of  the  waters,  with  her  face  bent  over  the  river,  knew 
how  he  looked,  felt  what  was  coming. 

"I  have  only  one  objection  to  make  to  your  scheme,  and  that 
is  what  the  world  might  think  of  it  ;  but  give  me  the  right  to 
stand  between  you  and  the  world,  and  I  will  do  anything  you 
tell  me.  I  love  you — I  have  always  loved  you — I  shall  love  you 
to  the  end." 
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He  was  desperate.  He  had  fought  with  himself — sworn  he 
would  not  do  this  thing — and  yet  now  in  a  moment  the  die  was 
cast.  Far  away  lay  the  old  life;  there  was  nothing  present, 
save  the  knowledge  that  he  had  cast  himself  adrift  from  the  past 
for  ever,  and  that  the  whole  of  his  future  lay  wrapped  up  in  a 
woman's  "Yea"  or  "Nay."  The  answer  came.  To  Luke's 
fancy,  it  always  came  back  to  him  borne  by  the  river,  dashed 
into  his  soul  with  the  noise  of  many  waters — with  a  rippling  and 
gurgling  and  choking  of  the  stream  and  of  his  own  mad  sorrow. 

"  You  ask  me  what  is  impossible,"  she  said  ;  and  then,  feel- 
ing him  flinch  and  tremble,  she  took  the  hand  which  lay  on  her 
arm,  and  held  it  as  though  she  would  give  him  courage  to  bear 
his  pain.  "  Not  to  grieve  you  with,  listening  to  other  reasons 
why  it  may  never  be,  let  me  tell  you  one — I  am  a  married 
woman." 

"  It  is  false  I"  he  cried  in  his  agony, — "  I  know  it  is  false — 
that  it  cannot  be.  Your  secret  is  safe  with  me  ;  but  still  I 
know  all  your  secret.  Though  Austin  Friars  called  you  his 
sister-in-law,  I  guessed  from  the  first  how  it  was;  for  he  never 
had  a  brother  for  you  to  have  married— there  never  was  one  of 
the  name  but  himself ;  and  it  was  because  I  did  know  everything 
he  most  desired  to  keep  hidden  that  he  hated  me." 

"  Was  he  not  one  of  the  Hertfordshire  Friars,  then  %  "  asked 
Yorke,  and  her  head  seemed  to  reel  and  to  dance,  with  the 
waters  racing  by  and  splashing  up  against  the  steps. 

"  No,"  answered  Luke  Ross  ;  and,  forgetful  of  her,  in  his  own 
anguish  and  anger  and  self- justification  and  self-exaltation,  he 
dealt  the  blow  right  home.  "  Austin  Friars  is  a  foundling,  and 
only  gets  his  name  from  the  place  where  he  was  left  on  a  door- 
step some  thirty-four  years  ago." 
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When  a  woman  mixes  among  a  crowd,  she  must  expect  to  be 
jostled  and  pushed  by  the  sterner  sex.  Aiid  in  like  manner, 
when  a  lady  leaves  that  vantage-groand  which  her  own  feminine 
domain  affords  to  every  creature  entitled  to  wear  petticoats,  and 
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goes  down  wliere  men  wage  fierce  war  together,  she  cannot  com- 
plain if  occasionally  she  receive  a  blow  which  quivers  through 
every  nerve  of  her  body.  Even  in  the  first  smart  of  her  pain 
Yorke  Friars  instinctively  grasped  this  truth,  and  held  her  peace. 
She  had  sense  enough  to  know  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  be 
man  and  woman  too ;  that  is  to  say,  she  understood  if  a  woman 
strayed  either  by  choice  or  necessity  into  a  man's  position,  she 
could  not  expect  to  be  treated  while  there  with  that  considerate 
tenderness  which  is  due  to  those  who  keep  themselves  fenced  in 
by  every  social  propriety  and  protection. 

She  had  elected  that  a  man  should  talk  to  her  as  if  she  were 
a  man ;  and  it  was  not  for  her  to  cry  out  when  even,  in  his  love- 
making,  he  seemed  to  forget  she  was  not  so  mentally  strong  as 
he.  Besides  which,  Yorke  knew  enough,  had  seen  enough,  of 
the  rank  from  which  Luke  Ross  was  drawn,  to  comprehend  that, 
even  among  the  best  of  the  men  and  the  women  composing  it, 
a  quick  sensitiveness  to  the  feelings  of  others,  a  lively  apprecia- 
tion of  what  may  hurt  and  what  may  offend,  is  almost  unknown. 

They  are  a  plain-spoken  race,  even  if  they  are  not  always 
straightforward  ;  a  delicate  regard  for  the  weak  points  in  another 
human  being's  armour  does  not  often  hold  back  their  hand. 
Like  children  in  tlieir  charming  frankness,  in  their  almost  incon- 
ceivable non-comprehension  of  what  may  distress  and  annoy, 
they  have  a  way  of  brushing  up  human  hair  the  wrong  way,  and 
then,  if  the  sufTerer  remonstrate,  they  wonder  why  he  does  so ; 
and  if  he  do  not  remonstrate,  it  never  occurs  to  them  that  the 
man  has  suffered  torture  at  their  hands. 

There  were  not  many  things  which  fell  within  the  sphere  of 
her  observation  that  Yorke  Friars  had  failed  to  notice  ;  and  her 
knowledge  of  life  standing  her  in  good  stead  now,  she  remained 
for  a  few  seconds  silent  looking  at  the  water  flowing  by,  silent 
whilst  in  the  river,  as  from  the  face  of  a  mirror,  she  seemed  to 
see  the  full  reflection  of  her  misery  and  her  shame:  misery  to 
have  loved  devotedly,  sinfully,  and  been  deserted;  shame  to 
have  lavished  the  best  treasures  in  her  possession  on  a  man 
whose  life  had  been  a  long  lie — a  lie  in  everything  save  this,  that 
he  loved  her  ;  yea,  for  next  best  to  himself  Austin  Friars  did 
care  for  this  woman  Avhose  heart  he  had  Avell-nigh  broken. 

And  there,  out  of  the  far  distance— out  where  the  lamplight 
glimmered  on  the  river,  and  the  water  seemed  blacker  than  ever, 
close  at  hand  where  they  stood — there  arose  another  figure — 
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one  with  fair  shining  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  an  innocent  child's 
face — such  as  she  had  heard  described  over  and  over  again, 
such  as  she  had  beheld  once  or  twice  visioned  in  her  dreams  ; 
a  face  belonging  to  some  one  not  in  the  least  resembling  Yorke 
Friars,  to  some  one  who  had  never  even  beheld  the  likeness  of 
sin — who  was  young  as  Yorke  had  been  in  the  old  days  de- 
parted, days  which  could  come  back  no  more  for  ever — who 
was  innocent  as  Yorke  had  been  in  her  beautiful  girlhood — 
who  was  guileless,  and  unsophisticated,  and  unsuspicious  of 
evil,  as  Austin  had  found  Yorke  in  the  years  which  were  gone 
and  could  never  return  again.  It  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the 
water  and  stand  between  her  and  the  opposite  shore,  dim  and 
shadowy — less  because  it  was  not  a  real  j^resence,  than  because 
of  the  mist  of  tears  through  which  she  beheld  another  woman's 
life  about  to  be  wrecked  as  hers  had  been.  ISTo,  not  quite  as 
hers  had  been — not  quite  ;  and  the  difference  lay  in  this,  which 
she  spoke  aloud — 

"And,  notwithstanding  all,  he  is  going  to  marry  her." 
If  ever  Luke  Eoss  were  utterly  confounded,  it  was  with  this 
speech.  Through  the  darkness  and  the  silence  he  had  fancied 
Yorke  struggling  with  her  regrets  and  her  indignation  ;  weigh- 
ing, it  might  be,  he  thought  in  his  vanity,  the  difference  between 
him  and  the  man  who  had  deluded  and  betrayed  her  ;  reflecting 
bitterly  about  Austin  Friars,  and  contrasting  his  deceitful  base- 
ness with  the  love  which  offered  to  cover  her  shame  under  the 
shelter  of  an  honest  name,  and,  knowing  all,  take  her  for  his 
wife.  During  that  pause  he  had  let  her  alone,  picturing  these 
things ;  and  behold,  in  a  moment,  he  found  her  mind  had 
travelled  beyond  the  boundary  of  her  own  appointed  life, 
and  was  measuring  Austin's  conduct  with  regard  to  another. 

"  She  hopes  to  get  him  back  again,"  was  his  bitter  thought. 
"  She  imagines  if  Miss  Monteith  knew  this  it  would  break  off 
the  match  ;  and  very  likely  it  might — very  certainly,  indeed, 
it  would.  And  then  with  this  knowledge  she  could  almost  com- 
pel Friars  to  marry  her."  Having  lashed  himself  up  to  which 
point,  he  said — 

"  Have  you  any  intention  of  enlightening  Miss  Monteith  on 
the  subject  ] " 

"  No."  Yorke  Friars  turned  and  looked  at  him  as  she  spoke 
— looked  at  him  so  steadfastly  that,  even  in  the  imperfect  light, 
he  could  not  endure  her  gaze,  and,  averting  his  eyes,  let  them 
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wander  away  over  the  water,  as  Yorke's  had  done.  "  No,  I 
could  not  do  so  ;  I  could  not  betray  the  secret  and  ruin  the 
chances  of  the  man  I  loved.  Were  it  not,  however,  that  I,  of  all 
people,  am  bound  to  keep  silence  about  such  a  matter,  I  might 
go  to  Mr  Monteith  and  tell  him." 

"  I  thought  an  anonymous  letter  was  the  most  usual,  as  it  is 
unquestionably  the  safest,  feminine  plan." 

"  You  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  women  among  whom 
your  lot  has  fallen,"  Yorke  replied  coldly ;  and  drawing  down 
her  veil,  she  would  have  left  him,  but  that  Luke  laid  a  detaining 
hand  upon  her. 

"  I  think  I  never  saw  a  perfect  woman  till  I  beheld  you  !  "  he 
passionately  exclaimed.  "  I  think  I  never  understood  what  the 
word  *  woman  '  meant  till  now  !  I  think,  whatever  in  my  mad 
sorrow  I  may  have  said, — and  Heaven  knows  I  have  no  memory 
now  of  much  that  has  been  said  between  us  to-night, — I  never 
met  with  any  one  so  good,  so  tender,  so  holy — holy,  spite  of 
everything — as  yourself." 

Then  for  the  second  time  that  night  Yorke  took  his  hand,  and 
held  it  while  she  said — 

"  God  help  you  !  " 

"  And  you,  Yorke, — you  will  too,"  he  pleaded.  (How  naturally 
he  spoke  the  familiar  name  by  which  he  had  thought  of  her  so 
long  !)  "  It  makes  no  difference  to  me,  and  I  swear  it  shall 
make  no  difference  to  you.  I  could  not  love  you  more  if  I  were 
taking  you  away  from  your  father's  house.  I  could  not  love 
you  so  much  if  you  were  a  young  girl  like  Mary  Monteith,  and 
that  the  years  during  which  you  have  been  so  wretched  had 
never  been," 

Straight  away  over  the  water  she  looked,  never  answering. 
There,  pictured  on  the  dark  river,  was  the  scene  his  words  had 
conjured  up  :  her  father's  home,  the  setting  sun,  the  garden,  the 
distant  woods — and  she  innocent !  Ah,  Heaven  !  innocent — so 
innocent,  that  an  end  like  this  seemed  impossible.  And  then 
the  picture  passed  away,  and  she  beheld  reflected,  as  from  a  mirror, 
her  present.  Clearly,  as  in  a  painting,  she  beheld  a  lonely 
deserted  woman  standing  by  the  water's  edge,  who  had  in  her 
shortsightedness,  in  her  senselessness,  because  of  her  great  love 
and  her  unfathomable  folh',  put  it  in  tlie  power  of  any  man  to 
show  her  what  she  was,  clearly  as  Luke  Iloss  had  done. 

What  she  was  she   never  quite  grasped   till   then — a  woman 
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who,  in  spite  of  her  birth,  her  beauty,  her  talent,  her  sweetness, 
had  still  fallen  so  low  that  a  man  like  Luke  Ross  could  not,  in 
his  gross  stupidity,  help  revealing  to  her  the  depths  from  which 
he  desired  to  raise  her.  Well  enough  she  understood  that  though 
he  might  not  have  loved  her  so  well,  had  she  remained  all  her 
life  long  sheltered  from  contact  with  the  world,  had  she  been 
young  and  fair  and  sinless  as  Mary  Monteith,  yet  that  still 
there  would  have  been  a  difference  likewise  in  his  respect. 

Further,  she  knew  that  in  the  old  days  she  stood  as  high  above 
such  a  man  as  now,  in  his  estimation,  she  lay  below ;  and 
though  the  old  days  had  never  quite  departed  from  her,  she  felt 
utterly — as  her  tears  fell  silently  drop  by  drop  into  the  darkling 
river — that  they  existed  for  no  one  else. 

"  You  Avill  marry  me,  Yorke,"  he  whispered  hoarsely,  w^heu 
her  silence  and  the  splashing  of  the  waters  grew  insupportable  ; 
and  at  sound  of  his  voice  the  scene  she  had  conjured  up  van- 
ished, and  there  remained — whether  for  joy  or  for  sorrow — only 
the  reality  of  her  life, 

"  We  must  end  this,  Mr  Ross,"  she  began,  and  her  tone  was 
not  so  soft  as  it  had  been  when  she  prayed  God  to  help  him. 
"  As  I  said  before,  what  you  ask  can  never  be.  For  one  thing, 
I  am  already  married  ;  for  another,  I  gave  my  heart  away  years 
ago  ;  and  though  it  has  now  been  returned  to  me,  I  find  it — 
broken." 

"How  can  I  believe  you  to  be  married,"  he  said,  "when  I 
know  " 

"  I  was  married  years  before  I  ever  met  Austin  Friars,''  she 
interrupted  ;  "  and  my  husband  is  still  living,  and  perhaps  suf- 
fering too." 

She  flung  the  information  to  him.  She  threw  the  tidings 
which  were  a  death-blow  to  all  his  hopes,  to  all  his  visions,  as 
she  might  have  tossed  something  valueless  or  disagreeable  from 
her  ;  and  then  she  turned  to  the  river  again  and  watched  her 
lead  float  by,  whilst  he  w^as  vainly  fighting  against  the  cruel 
enemy  who  had  come  to  take  his  cherished  idol  away  from  him 
also. 

"  Was  he  unkind  to  you  %  "  Luke  at  length  steadied  his  voice 
to  ask. 

"He  was  as  good  and  kind  a  man  as  ever  breathed,"  she 
answered. 

"  And  you— but  I  have  no  right  to  ask  " 
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"  Yes,  you  have,"  Yorke  said,  suddenly  facing  round  upon 
him.  "  Every  honest  man  who  asks  a  woman  honourably  to 
marry  him — v/ho  offers  her  the  best  he  has,  and  is  willing  to 
risk  the  whole  of  Lis  future  on  the  die  of  what  she  may  turn 
out  to  be — has  as  much  a  right  to  ask  as  she  has  a  right  to  decide 
whether  or  not  she  will  explain." 

"  That  is  what  I  mean,"  he  remarked;  "I  have  no  right  to 
expect  you  will  explain." 

"  You  want  a  story,"  she  answered  ;  "  you  want  to  hear  the 
worst  of  me.  Five  minutes  since,  you  concluded  there  was  that 
in  my  life  which  might  well  make  me  diffident  about  accepting 
any  man's  love  :  but  you  were  sorrow  for  me  ;  you  thought  the 
stain  upon  me  had  been  more  of  another's  providhig  than  of  my 
seeking.  Now  you  have  conjured  up  a  different  picture  and  a 
worse.  Already  you  have  marked  Austin  Friars  with  the  brand 
of  villany,  and  me  " 

"  Do  not  be  hard/'  he  entreated  faintly.  "  I  could  not  help 
judging,  and  you  yourself  say  you  left  your  husband  for  the  sake 
of" 

"  Stop  ! "  she  said,  raising  her  hand  as  if  to  prevent  his  saying 
more,  "  I  left  my  husband  on  our  wedding-day,  because  I  was 
young  and  senseless — because  I  had  vowed  vows  which  were 
false  before  God — because  it  came  upon  me  ail  in  a  minute  that 
it  was  my  life,  my  liberty,  my  future,  myself,  I  had  sworn  away ! 
O  Lord ! "  And  breaking  off  suddenly,  she  stretched  her  clasped 
hands  out  over  the  waters,  and  bent  her  head  till  it  touched  the 
wooden  railings. 

Can  any  lapse  of  time  dull  the  edge  of  memory's  keen  sword  ? 
Does  the  olden  story  seem  any  the  less  pathetic  though  it  may 
not  have  been  perused  for  years  %  Does  the  reality  of  any  sorrow 
seem  less  terrible  because  years  have  come  and  gone  since  the 
hour  when  it  became  a  part  and  parcel  of  our  existence  %  When 
we  are  talking  of  the  past  troubles  of  our  lives,  dead  and  coffined 
though  they  be,  there  yet  comes  every  now  and  then  a  torrent  of 
suffering  rushing  through  our  hearts,  that,  seeming  to  suffocate 
us,  stops  for  a  moment  the  half-spoken  sentence. 

"  O  Lord ! "  went  wailing  out  over  the  waters.  It  was  the 
irrepressible  cry  of  a  soul  wrestling  alone  with  its  anguish.  It 
was  the  sob  of  humanity  acknowledging  the  capability  of  its 
humanity  for  suffering.  It  was  the  confession  of  error — the 
lament  which  all  utter  some  time  or  other  in  the  present  that  is 
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only  partially  theirs,  over  the  past,  which  was  all  in  possession, 
which  they  owned  utterly,  and  out  of  which  they  might  have 
moulded  a  different  future. 

Standing  beside  her  silent — for  he  knew  not  what  form  of 
words  to  use  in  the  presence  of  so  bitter  a  grief — there  came  a 
comprehension  to  the  man  that,  in  comparison  with  the  lurid 
lights  of  such  an  expei  ience,  the  domestic  lamps  at  Homerton 
burned  dimly  and  feebly;  that  whilst,  spite  of  its  sin,  its  sufTering, 
its  repentance,  its  despair,  such  a  life  might  fairly  be  called 
living,  the  days  and  weeks  and  months  and  years,  as  spent  by 
his  unexceptionable  relatives,  could  only  be  termed  existing. 
Before,  he  had  been  vaguely  dissatisfied  with  himself,  his  home, 
and  his  surroundings  ;  but  now  he  began  to  understand  the 
reason  of  that  dissatisfaction — began  to  see  why  it  was  that  this 
woman,  spite  of  her  sorrow  and  her  shame,  stood  in  his  opinion 
so  much  nearer  the  angels  than  the  girls — so  called  by  their 
mamma — who  duly  put  his  slippers  to  warm,  and  gave  him  his 
second  cup  of  tea  before  they  added  fresh  water  to  that  already 
in  the  pot,  and  made  much  of  him  generally,  and  hoped  that 
some  day  he  would  marry  Kate. 

Already  Luke  Ross  was  scarcely  the  same  man  he  had  been 
when  he  entered  Mr  Fulke's  office — already,  standing  by  the 
river's  edge,  that  liberal  education,  previously  mentioned,  had 
begun — begun  in  a  different  sense  than  that  of  making  him 
merely  discontented — it  had  commenced  to  enlarge  his  mind,  to 
extend  his  sympathies,  to  teach  him  a  wider  charity,  a  more 
tolerant  religion. 

It  is  not  from  any  mental  valley,  from  any  sequestered  nook, 
however  safe,  that  a  human  being  can  take  an  extended  and 
comprehensive  view  of  life;  rather  he  must,  if  he  would  behold 
eternal  truth,  mount  where  he  can  see  not  merely  the  poor 
personal  world  which  has  hitherto  confined  his  view,  but  the 
lives  lived,  the  sorrows  endured,  the  temptations  resisted,  by 
other  men  and  women — brothers  and  sisters  of  his  own,  in  the 
eye  of  God,  though  he  has  never  hitherto  acknowdedged  the 
relationship.  That  it  should  ever  have  come  to  this !  With  an 
amazed  surprise,  Luke  Ross  felt,  as  he  walked  home  to  Homerton, 
that  the  old  landmarks  of  his  faith  had  been  swept  away,  and 
that  strange  waters  were  rushing  in  over  the  arid  land  formerly 
his  sole  possession,  to  nourish,  beautify,  and  clothe  with  gladness 
and  with  verdure. 
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"  It  is  stupid  of  me,"  Yorke  began,  after  that  pause  of  utter 
anguish, — "  stupid  of  me  to  begin  a  story  and  break  down  in 
the  middle." 

"Pray  do  not  try  to  tell  me  any  more,"  Luke  entreated. 
"I  would  not  have  you  pain  yourself  for  the  world;  and 
besides,  you  m;iy  perhaps  hereafter  regret  having  said  so 
much." 

"No,"  sLe  answered  steadily,  "I  am  not  given  either  to  half 
confidence,  or  to  regret  having  given  my  full  confidence  after- 
wards. You  have  to-night — spite  of  your  own  judgment  and 
your  own  good  sense — offered  me  the  whole  of  your  life ;  and 
the  only  return  I  can  make  is  to  give  you  the  history  of  mine. 
It  is  told  in  a  sentence  ;  you  can  fill  in  the  details  for  yourself. 
A  wife,  I  met  Austin  Friars,  who,  knowing  nothing  of  my  past, 
asked  me  to  marry  him.  He  was  rich  then ;  if  you  have  known 
him  long,  you  perhaps  remember  his  being  so.  He  was  rich  and 
I  was  poor.  He  visited  at  a  house  where  I  filled  the  enviable 
position  of  companion  to  an  old  lady,  half  blind,  half  deaf,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  half  mad.  We  met  often,  we  were  thrown  greatly 
together,  and  before  I  knew  what  it  all  meant — remember  what 
a  secluded  life  I  had  led — the  mischief  was  done ;  and  I  loved 
him  as  I  shall  never  love  another  man  again.  It  could  not  be, 
of  course.  I  told  him  everything — told  him  as  I  am  telling  you 
to-night." 

(For  a  moment  her  voice  faltered,  while  she  remembered  that 
the  story  had  been  differently  recited  then — recited  with  her 
head  resting  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  tears  falling  like  rain  from 
her  eyes.) 

"  And  we  agreed  to  separate,  to  put  it  aU  away  from  us,  to 
leave  our  fairyland,  and  go  out  each  alone.  We  did  it ;  for  six 
months  he  and  I  never  set  eyes  one  on  the  other.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  was  done  ;  I  do  not  know  how  the  days  were  passed  ;  till 
he  came  to  me  and  said  he  was  ruined,  that  he  -must  leave 
England,  that  he  had  got  an  appointment  abroad;  but  that  he 
could  not  leave  without  bidding  me  good-bye. 

"  And  then  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  how  it  was,  nor  how  it 
came  about ;  but  remembering  all  the  misery  of  those  months 
during  which  we  had  tried  to  do  right,  looking  at  his  altered 
face — thinking  of  his  going  away  to  a  foreign  country,  perhaps 
to  die  all  alone — I  agreed  to  go  with  him.  I  took  my  choice, 
and  I  do  not  know,  if  that  choice  had  to  be  made  again,  even 
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witli  my  present  experience,  whether  I  should  not  elect  to  travel 
the  same  road  once  more." 

"  Do  not  say  that  ! "  Lnke  entreated. 

"  Why  not,  if  it  be  the  truth  '{ "  she  demanded  ;  "  why  should 
I  gloss  the  matter  over  to  you  or  myself,  or  God  1  If  I  repent, 
and  I  have  repented  with  a  fulness  and  an  agony  which  I  could 
never  make  you  understand,  it  is  not  for  my  life  wrecked,  for 
my  future  blasted ;  but  for  the  man  whose  life  I  have  wrecked 
also,  whose  future  I  have  blighted  even  more  hopelessly  than  my 
own." 

"  You  have  not  wrecked  his  life  !  "  Luke  exclaimed. 

"  How  can  you  tell  1 "  she  demanded  with  surprise,  then 
suddenly  added,  "  Oh,  you  are  thinking  of  Austin  Friars,  who  I 
doubt  not  will  settle  down  into  a  prosperous  and  respectable 
family  man ;  whose  portrait  will  hang  over  the  dining-room 
chimneypiece,  and  who  will  give  many  dinner-parties  in  the 
most  orthodox  style.  I  was  not  thinking  of  him,  Mr  Ross,  but 
of  one  better  and  truer  and  larger-hearted — the  man  who  to  this 
day  has  the  misfortune  to  call  me  wife." 

"  Why  do  not  you  return  to  him  ^ "  Luke  asked,  next  moment 
to  repent  his  question  when  she  answered  him  with  a  sort  of 
repressed  fierceness — 

"  To  the  home  from  which  I  carried  n.y  youth  and  my  inno- 
cence and  my  beauty,  shall  I  take  back  my  worn  face,  my 
burden  of  shame,  the  years  that  have  passed  over  my  head  since 
then  ?  If  I  were  to  do  such  a  thing,  if  I  could  do  such  a  thing, 
the  dead — his  dead — to  whom  a  woman's  purity  was  as  dear  as  a 
man's  honour,  would  rise  up  from  their  graves  to  drive  me  from 
the  house.  No ;  a  present  like  mine  renders  a  happier  future 
impossible.  And  further,  Mr  Ross,  if  the  whole  of  the  past 
were  swept  away  ;  if  I  could  be  again  as  I  was  when  I  first  came 
to  London — with  the  mischief  still  reparable,  the  wrong  still 
capable  of  being  righted — I  do  not  think  I  could  return.  I 
did  not  love  the  man  I  married  then;  I  do  not  love  him 
now." 

Thinking  it  all  over  afterwards,  Luke  Ross  wondered  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  all  these  things,  which  were  so  strange  for  her 
to  speak,  did  not  sound  strange  when  she  was  uttering  them.  It 
seemed  natural  that  she  should  say  just  what  she  did  say  ;  and 
never  had  this  man,  who  loved  her  so  well  and  so  hopelessly, 
thought  her  more  tauderly  womanly,  more  touchingly  charming, 
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than  when  she  was  telling  him  the  story  of  her  love  for  Austin 
Friars. 

"  You  did  not  go  abroad,  after  all,"  he  said  after  a  pause, 
reverting  to  this  point  in  her  story. 

"  No,"  she  answered.  "  We  got  as  far  as  Southampton,  and 
then  something  suddenly  occurred,  I  never  knew  exactly  what, 
but  something,  at  any  rate,  which  prevented  his  getting  the 
appointment.  I  think  there  were  two  persons  who  bad  the 
power  of  giving  it,  and  that  one  did  so  without  his  partner's  con- 
sent. I  was  so  distressed  about  having  to  remain  in  England, 
that  I  gave  very  little  attention  to  the  reason  why  we  had  to  do 
so.  Even  then  I  would  have  gone  back  to  the  house  of  a  friend 
I  had;  but  he  was  so  poor  and  so  lonely  " 

She  broke  off  abruptly,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
as  though  in  the  darkness  Luke  could  see  her  tears,  sobbed 
aloud. 

"I  can  bear  this  no  longer,  Mr  Eoss,"  she  began,  when  at 
length  she  could  steady  her  voice  ;   "I  must  go  home." 

"Forgive  me,"  he  said;  "I  have  been  much  to  blame;  I 
should  not  have  allowed  you  to  talk  about  these  matters." 

"It  has  done  me  good,"  she  answered;  "it  has  taken  the 
hardness  out  of  me  ;  talking  about  our  past  has  put  my  evil 
thoughts  concerning  him  away.  I  have  not  a  bad  feeling 
now ;  and  I  can  hope  with  all  my  heart  and  with  all  my  soul 
that  he  may  be  happy  and  prosperous  and  good." 

Hard  to  bear  all  this,  hard  to  endure  the  sight  and  sound  of 
such  passion  about  a  man  who  had  left  her  ;  while  he,  Luke 
Eoss,  would  have  given  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  see  one  of 
those  tears  shed  for  him.  Bat  he  bore  it  bravely,  less  like  the 
man  he  was  than  like  the  man  he  ultimately  became.  Assuming 
a  different  manner  from  any  she  had  ever  seen  him  wear  before, 
he  took  her  hand  and  drew  it  within  his  arm. 

"  One  word  on  business,"  he  said,  as  they  walked  slowly  up 
Queenhithe;  "  from  what  you  have  said  to-night  I  gather  that 
your  husband  is  wealthy." 

"  Very  wealthy,"  Yorke  answered ;  and  her  heart  gave  a  great 
throb  of  gratitude  as  she  remembered  that  her  companion  had 
known  none  of  her  antecedents,  nothing  whatever  about  her  save 
her  sorrow  ;  that  to  him  she  had  been  "  only  a  woman,"  only  the 
woman,  when  he  offered  to  trust  his  name  and  his  future  to  her 
keeping  :  for  her  sex,  though  they  love  to  surround  themselves 
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with  every  circumstance  of  wealth  and  rank,  with  every  accessory 
of  dress  and  social  consideration  likely  to  attract  the  fancy  of 
men,  are  yet  always  proud  to  feel  it  is  for  none  of  these  things 
they  have  been  sought — that  they  are  wooed  with  as  unmercen- 
ary  an  affection  as  that  King  Cophetua  felt  for  the  beggar- 
maid. 

*'  Then,"  Luke  went  on,  "  do  you  not  think,  although  you 
cannot  return  to  him,  your  husband  would  rather  settle  some 
annuity  upon  you  than  know  that  one  so  near  to  him  was  strug- 
gling to  earn  money — was  short  of  anything  he  could  provide  %  " 

"  He  would  give  me,  I  do  not  doubt,  whatever  income  I  chose 

to  ask — unless — unless" and  then  she  stopped  dead.     "I 

could  not  take  it,  Mr  Ross,"  she  resumed  abruptly ;  "I  could 
not  touch  his  money,  having  left  him.  I  would  rather  go  and  be 
governess  or  companion  again — I  would  rather  beg  my  bread 
than  ask  it  from  him." 

"  But  if  some  one  else  asked  it  for  you  ?  "  he  said. 

*'I  meant,  take  it  from  him,"  she  answered.  ''Mr  Ross, 
please  do  not  let  us  talk  about  this  any  more  j  I  am  quite 
decided  in  the  matter." 

"  And  you  really  mean  to  persist  in  your  intention  of  carrying 
on  Mr  Friars'  business  %  " 

"  Yes,"  Yorke  replied  ;  "  I  am  quite  decided  about  that  also." 

"If  such  be  the  case,"  Luke  began,  "  I  require  no  longer  time 
for  deliberation.  My  sole  objection  to  the  plan  was  what  the 
world  might  think  of  it — might  say  of  you — of  " 

"If  you  do  not  care,  I  do  not,"  she  interrupted.  "The 
world  and  I  shook  hands  long  ago  ;  to  its  good  opinion  or  its  bad 
I  am  equally  indifferent,  as  long  as  I  know  myself — ^just  what  I 
do  know — the  best  and  the  worst  of  my  own  position." 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  speak  so  bitterly,"  he  remonstrated  ; 
"  it  grieves  me  to  hear  you — you  whose  good  name  is  far  dearer 
to  me  than  my  own." 

He  felt  the  hand  resting  on  his  arm  clasp  it  for  a  moment, 
then  she  said  softly — 

"  Mr  Ross,  I  am  grateful  to  you,  and  I  will  try  to  do  what 
you  ask.  God  has  been  very  good  to  send  me  so  stanch  a 
friend  in  my  hour  of  need." 

"  That  is  what  I  want  to  be,"  Luke  answered ;  "such  a  friend 
as  a  father  or  a  brother  might  prove.  I  put  away  from  this  hour 
the  hopes  1  had  indulged  in.     I  will  help  you  to  the  best  of  my 
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ability,  work  with  and  for  you  with  all  my  heart  and  strength. 
You  need  not  be  afraid  to  trust  me ;  for  such  words  as  I  have 
spoken  to-night  shall  never  be  uttered  again." 

She  could  not  answer  him  in  language,  but  she  touched  his 
sleeve  with  her  lips,  and  this  mute  action  was  eloquent  to  Luke 
as  a  volume  of  oratory.  If  he  dare  have  taken  her  then — if  he 
only  dare  have  clasped  her  to  his  heart,  and  kept  her  there  safe, 
and  shielded  from  all  trouble  and  sorrow,  he  felt  that  life  would 
have  been  too  full  of  happiness  for  him.  What  did  her  shame 
and  her  wrong  matter  to  him  now  ?  of  what  consequence  did  all 
the  impediments  concernnig  which  he  had  fretted  himself  signify 
in  comparison  to  the  great  barrier  which  now  reared  itself  in  his 
sight? 

"  Married ! "  he  kept  repeating  mentally  as  he  walked  home 
that  night — "  married  !  Ah,  if  she  were  only  single,  I  would 
love  her  so  much  that  I  would  make  her  love  me  ! — poor  desolate 
heart,  poor  lonely  Yorke  ! " 

That  was  the  one  boon  he  had  prayed  before  they  parted  : 
*'  I  do  not  mean  it  as  an  impertinence,"  he  said ;  "  but  let  me  call 
you  by  your  Christian  name." 

Well  enough  she  knew  why  he  preferred  this  request ;  but  yet 
for  an  instant  she  hesitated,  hurt  at  all  his  sentence  implied. 

It  was  only  for  an  instant,  however,  that  this  pain  lasted  ;  then 
gracefully  and  trustfully  she  said — 

"  Let  it  be  so,  then ;  as  we  are  to  work  together,  brother  and 
sister,  or  rather  man  and  man,  you  shall  be  Luke,  and  I  Yorke, 
from  this  night  forward  !  " 

And  then  they  clasped  hands  under  the  old  archway  leading 
into  Scott's  Yard ;  and  he  watched  her  flitting  along  the  pave- 
ment, and  enter  the  house  where  he  was  soon  to  cast  in  his  lot 
with  her. 

She  had  asked  a  good  deal  from  a  cautious  man ;  but  he  did 
not  repent  his  decision.  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  he  felt  mad  with 
happiness  to  think  that  though  he  could  never  be  to  her  what  he 
wished,  yet  that  they  need  not  be  parted  again — that  he  should 
see  her  each  day — that  their  lives  were  to  be,  after  a  fashion, 
intertwined,  and  their  interests  separate  no  more.  Pondering 
these  things — feeling  as  though  he  were  treading  on  air,  looking 
forward  to  the  new  life  opening  before  him,  thinking  of  the 
weeks  and  months  during  which  he  had.  not  even  caught  a  sight 
of  her  dress  in  the  distance— he  remembered  what  she  had  said 
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about  herself  and  Austin  Friars  :  "  I  do  not  know  how  it  was 
done ;  I  do  not  know  how  the  days  were  passed." 

"  And  after  all,  he  could  leave  her  !"  Luke  exclaimed  aloud; 
and  then  he  muttered  a  curse  on  the  man  who  had  won  such 
love — won  and  worn  it — only  to  cast  it  aside  like  a  faded  flower, 
for  men  to  trample  over  it  if  they  would. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

SLIGHTLY  UNEXPECTED. 

About  the  same  hour  when  Yorke  and  Luke  Ross  parted  in  Bush 
Lane,  Austin  Friars  was  knocking  at  the  door  of  a  house  on 
Denmark  Hill.  It  was  one  of  those  large  old-fashioned  mansions 
which  are  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  suburbs — those  great 
countrified  sort  of  habitations  that  it  pleased  our  wiser  fore- 
fathers to  build  near  town,  at  a  time  when  comfort  was  more 
considered  than  mere  appearance,  ere  slight  stucco  had  usurped 
the  place  of  honest  red  brick,  or  a  vision  of  "  handsome  elevations  " 
had  driven  out  of  the  minds  of  architects  and  builders  all  memory 
of  closets  and  cupboards,  of  delicious  little  ante-rooms  and 
charming  surprises  of  unexpected  quaintness. 

In  the  days  when  those  good  old  mansions  were  erected,  men 
who  had  made  their  money  hardly  would  not  have  taken  a  house 
out  West  at  a  fabulous  rent,  even  for  the  sake  of  dating  their 
letters  from  a  fashionable  neighbourhood,  if  the  said  house  had 
not  so  much  spare  ground  belonging  to  it  as  might  serve  to  tie 
up  a  dog. 

They  had  a  strong  notion,  those  worthy  citizens,  of  getting 
their  money's  worth  for  their  money.  Not  alone  for  the  ladies 
of  the  family  was  the  house  taken  and  the  house  furnished. 
Men  in  former  times  entertained  an  absurd  and  now  justly-ex- 
ploded idea  that,  as  bread-winners,  they  had  as  much  a  right  to 
have  their  tastes  gratified  as  their  women  kind;  and  i^  says  much 
for  the  progress  and  civilisation  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
the  fair  sex,  who  are,  as  a  whole,  now  less  useful  and  more  ex- 
travagant than  has  ever  been  the  case  before  in  the  chronicles  of 
England,  have  routed  this  ridiculous  impression  out  of  the  minds 
of  their  natural  protectors.     We  all  know  that,  as  civilisation 
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advances,  so  woman  finds  her  proper  place ;  when  civilisation  is 
perfect,  imagination  loses  itself  in  marvelling  where  her  proper 
place  will  be. 

As  for  Mr  Collis,  the  owner  of  Meadow  House,  his  opinion 
on  the  subject  was  not  very  different  from  that  of  Shakespeare ; 
but  then  his  ideas  on  most  subjects  were  strong  and  old- 
fashioned,  like  his  house  ;  and  when  his  sister,  who  managed 
his  servants  and  ordered  his  dinners  for  him,  sometimes  hinted 
at  the  desirability  of  moving  to  a  more  cheerful  locality,  he 
always  jjooh-poohed  her  with — 

"  Nonsense,  Anne ;  at  your  time  of  life,  you  ought  to  know 
better.  What  can  you  want  with  fashion  ?  for  that  is  what 
you  really  mean,  though  you  describe  it  as  cheerfulness.  All  the 
fashion  in  the  world  won't  get  you  married  now,  so  you  may  as 
well  make  up  your  mind  to  the  inevitable." 

This  was  Mr  Collis'  style,  and  a  very  bad  style  many  persons 
considered  it  to  be ;  but,  spite  of  his  manners,  which  were 
brusque^  and  his  frank  expressions  of  opinion,  he  had  walked 
through  life  for  nearly  seventy  years  without  making  any  real 
enemies,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  had  secured  some  staunch 
and  attached  friends.  Amongst  the  latter,  however,  could  not 
be  reckoned  Mr  Friars,  who  disliked  Mr  Collis  with  an  inten- 
sity which  was  only  neutralised  by  his  hope  of  the  "  old  fellow" 
doing  something  handsome  for  him  when  he  departed  this  life. 
Never  either,  in  Austin's  boyhood  or  manhood — never,  either, 
when  he  was  rich  or  when  he  was  poor,  had  the  pair  met 
without  that  sort  of  skirmishing  taking  place  between  them 
which  engenders  feelings  of  hatred  quicker  than  even  an  actual 
quarrel. 

From  the  time  when  Mr  Collis  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
ordering  Austin — then  a  handsome  child  in  petticoats,  given 
to  claw  papers  about,  and  leave  sticky  fingermarks  on  books — 
out  of  his  office,  and  threatening  to  administer  summary  chas- 
tisement if  he  ever  caught  him  there  again,  Mr  Friars  had  dis- 
liked his  patron  ;  while  his  patron  disliked  the  boy  and  the 
man,  in  whom  he  recognised  that  cunning  and  plausibility 
which  were  his  abomination. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  the 
pleasure  of  Mr  Friars'  company  had  never  been  even  requested 
or  offered  at  Meadow  House,  and  not  oftener  than  three  or 
four  times  in  his  life  had  he  ever  crossed  the  threshold  of  that 
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home,  where  Mr  Collis  sat  under  the  shadow  of  his  own  vme 
and  fig-tree — where  he  ate  the  peaches  gathered  off  his  own 
sunny  garden-walls,  and  in  the  summer  evenings  had  out  his 
wine  and  smoked  peacefully  on  his  own  grass-plat,  which  was 
shaded  by  fine  old  timber  from  the  glare  of  the  setting  sun. 

When  Austin  Friars  thought  of  that  well-appointed  and  com- 
fortable house — when  he  considered  the  extent  of  Mr  Collis' 
wealth — when  he  reflected  upon  the  balance  the  worthy  mer- 
chant kept  at  Smith  Payne's — when  he  calculated  how  much 
money  he  would  leave  at  his  death — he  always  swore,  either 
mentally  or  audibly.  For  to  that  house — to  that  balance — 
to  that  mass  of  property  Mr  Friars  considered  himself  entitled, 
and  had  always  considered  himself  entitled.  He  believed  as 
firmly  he  was  Mr  Collis'  son  as  he  believed  the  old  gentleman 
had  never  acted  a  father's  part  towards  him. 

Although  he  had  been  educated,  clothed,  fed,  and  put  out 
in  the  world  at  Mr  Collis'  expense,  no  feeling  of  gratitude  had 
ever  found  a  place  in  his  heart  towards  this  man  whom  he  now 
came  to  see.  Rather  he  looked,  when  he  was  admitted,  at  the 
wide  hall  and  spacious  staircase  with  a  sensation  of  jealous 
anger,  because  he  had  never  been  asked  to  enter  that  house  as 
heir — to  pace  its  rooms  and  passages  as  its  prospective  master. 
He  was  first  ushered  into  a  small  breakfast-parlour,  whilst  the 
butler  went  to  learn  whether  his  master  could  see  the  visitor ; 
for  Mr  Collis  was  by  no  means  an  accessible  individual,  who 
laid  himself  open  to  the  chance  calls  of  stray  acquaintances, 
or  the  still  more  objectionable  raids  of  people  asking  for  sub- 
scriptions, and  wanting  money  for  all  sorts  and  manners  of  pur- 
poses. And  this  check,  slight  and  perfectly  natural  though  it 
was,  again  ruffled  Mr  Friars'  temper,  and  caused  him  to  mutter 
many  and  various  naughty  words  during  the  period  that  the  ser- 
vant remained  absent. 

"  Will  you  walk  this  way,  sir  % "  the  man  at  length  returned 
to  say;  and  Austin  Friars  followed  him  into  the  dining-room, 
where  he  found  Mr  Collis  seated  near  a  splendid  fire,  with  his 
wine  beside  him  and  his  snuff-box  conveniently  near  at  hand. 

"How  do.  Friars'?"  said  the  merchant,  extending  his  hand 
more  cordially  than  his  wont.  "  I  was  just  thinking  about 
you.  No,  you  need  not  quote  the  old  proverb,  though  it  might 
be  applicable  enough  in  this  case.  Sit  down.  What  wine  do 
you  take?" 
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"  Claret, "  Mr  Friars  answered,  perhaps  because  he  saw  it  was 
not  on  the  table  ;  at  all  events,  Mr  Collis  thought  this  must  be 
liis  reason,  for  he  smiled  as  he  rang  the  bell,  and  smiled  again — 
not  pleasantly — when  he  found  Austin's  eyes  fixed  on  his  face. 

"  Disagreeable  weather,  is  it  not  %  "  he  remarked. 

**  Detestable,"  his  visitor  agreed. 

"  Anything  fresh  in  the  City  %  "  he  inquired. 

"Not  that  I  am  aware  of,"  Mr  Friars  replied.  "I  must 
apologise  for  making  so  late  a  visit,"  he  went  on ;  "  but  having 
called  frequently  at  the  office  lately  in  the  hope  of  seeing  you, 
without  result,  I  thought  I  would  come  out  here,  as  I  wanted 
particularly  to  speak  to  you." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  had  so  much  trouble,"  the 
other  answered.  ''  I  have  been  rather  uncertain  lately  ;  but 
had  you  dropped  me  a  line  mentioning  your  desire,  I  would 
have  endeavoured  to  keep  an  appointment." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  Austin  said,  but  the  expression  of  his 
face  belied  his  words.  "  The  fact  is,  I  am  about  to  take  a  very 
import;i.nt  step." 

"  Of  what  nature  %  " 

"  I  am  going  to  marry." 

"Whom?" 

"  Miss  Monteith — daughter  of  Monteith  &  Co." 

"My  good  fellow,  do  you  mean  a  daughter  of  Monteith,  or  of 
the  Company,  and  if  so,  which  of  the  Company?  Do  not  be 
nervous  ;  ex])lain  yourself  clearly." 

"  I  am  not  at  all  nervous ;  and  I  am  about  to  marry  Miss 
Monteith." 

"  Any  money  ? " 

"  I  imagine  she  will  have  a  large  fortune  at  her  father's 
death  ;  but  it  would  ill  become  a  pauper  like  myself  to  inquire 
too  closely  into  such  matters." 

"  Quite  right.     And  the  other  woman  % " 

"Sir!  "Austin  angrily  exclaimed  ;  then  as  suddenly  calming 
down,  he  added,  "  The  other  w^oman,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call 
her,  and  I  have  parted  for  ever." 

There  was  not  a  tremor  in  his  voice  while  he  said  this ;  but 
his  heart  seemed  to  drop  within  him,  when,  his  words  striking 
back  upon  his  ear,  he  grasped  that  they  were  true. 

"  Do  you  remember  three  years  ago  assuring  me  you  were 
married  to  her  % "  Mr  Collis  demanded. 
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*'  Perfectly ;  but  a  man  is  not  bound  to  criminate  himself," 
the  other  replied. 

"  True  ;  but  if  a  man  declare  to  you  upon  his  word  of  honour 
that  he  is  married  to  a  woman,  although  for  various  family 
reasons  on  the  lady's  side  it  is  expedient  the  fact  should  remain 
concealed  (  I  quote  from  memory,  but  I  believe  my  recollection 
serves  me  fairly),  one  may  be  excused  for  crediting  the  state- 
ment. I  confess,  however,  I  did  not  believe  you,  and  therefore 
your  present  assertion  fails  to  surprise  me." 

"  I  considered  at  the  time  it  was  a  question  you  had  no  right 
to  ask,"  Mr  Friars  said  defiantly,  "and  that  I  was  at  perfect 
liberty  to  answer  as  I  thought  best." 

*'  Of  which  liberty  you  availed  yourself  to  the  fullest  extent," 
remarked  Mr  Collis. 

"  May  I  inquire  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  the  fact  of  my 
engagement  to  Miss  Monteith  ? " 

"It  has  nothing  to  do  with  me.  I  should  have  thought, 
however,  it  might  signify  to  Miss  Monteith." 

"  Of  course  she  is  not  aware — and  I  never  intend  her  to  be 
aware,"  Austin  began. 

"  May  I  inquire,  then,  who  Mr  Monteith  thinks  the  lady  is  ? 
for  he  cannot,  of  course,  be  ignorant  of  her  existence." 

"  My  sister-in-law,  as  every  one  else  imagines.  I  told  you 
this  when  you  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject  before." 

"  And  do  you  not  fear  her  enlightening  your  intended  wife  1  " 

"  Certainly  not.     Yorke  is  true  as  steel." 

"  You  and  she  parted,  I  presume,  when  first  you  contemplated 
marrying  Miss  Monteith  ?  Excuse  me,  but  as  I  have  seen  this 
widow  of  your  deceased  brother,  I  cannot  help  feeling  a  little 
curiosity  in  the  matter." 

"  We  parted  when  I  told  her  I  was  engaged  to  Miss  Mon- 
teith." 

"  And  what  is  sbe  going  to  do  1 " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  Austin  answered. 

"  You  wish  to  provide  for  her — is  that  what  you  have  come  to 
talk  to  me  about  1 " 

"  No ;  she  will  take  nothing  from  me,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Except  what  you  ought  to  have  given  her  long  ago,  I  sup- 
pose ?  "  Mr  Collis  said  sharply. 

"  She  could  not  take  that,"  Austin  answered,  with  a  certain 
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sense  of  triumph.  "  If  she  could,  she  should  have  borne  my 
name  years  since." 

"Are  you  speaking  the  truth  now  ?"  the  other  demanded. 

"  As  we  shaP  all  have  to  speak  it  some  day,"  Mr  Friars  replied, 
with  that  manner  which  often  induced  the  older  man  to  entreat 
him  not  to  be  a  humbug.     Now,  however,  he  only  said — 

"  That  makes  it  all  the  worse  for  her." 

"  Of  course  it  does,"  Austin  agreed  ;   "  but  what  can  I  do  ?  " 

"  You  might  stay  single  till  the  husband  either  die  or  give 
her  a  divorce.  There  are  cases  and  cases,  as  there  are  women 
and  women  ;  and  I  think  this  is  a  case  where  you  are  bound  to 
make  her  reparation,  if  in  your  power." 

"  It  is  not  in  my  power,  as  I  have  told  you,"  was  the  answer ; 
"  and  as  for  staying  single  any  longer,  that  too  is  impossible. 
I  mentioned  to  you  some  time  since  that  things  were  almost 
at  their  worst  with  me;  that  I  did  not  know  which  way  to 
turn ;  that  every  venture  I  tried  left  me  in  a  worse  posi- 
tion ;  that  not  a  solitary  scheme  prospered  with  me ;  that  my 
business  was  a  shadow  ;  that  there  was  nothing  substantial  about 
me  except  my  liabilities." 

"Yes,  I  recollect  your  making  some  such  speech  on  the 
occasion  of  my  declining  to  advance  you  two  thousand  pounds 
more.  You  will  admit  that  neither  the  picture  you  drew  nor 
the  security  you  offered  was  inviting." 

"  It  was  on  different  grounds  ;  I  considered  it  not  improbable 
you  might  assist  me.  I  believe — indeed  I  had  substantial 
reasons  for  thinking — you  were  entitled  to  afford  such  help." 

"  By  Jove,  that's  cool !  "  remarked  Mr  CoUis  helping  himself 
to  another  glass  of  wine,  and  pushing  the  claret  towards  his 
visitor.  "  Do  you  know  how  much  I  have  lost  by  you,  first  and 
last  % " 

"  I  never  went  exactly  into  the  calculation,"  the  other  replied. 
*^  I  never  looked  upon  the  money  I  owed  you  as  a  debt." 

"  The  approach  of  matrimony  seems  to  have  had  a  remarkable 
effect  upon  you  :  it  has  made  you  actually  frank ;  go  on — I 
like  this." 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  remark,"  Mr  Friars  proceeded.  "I 
considered  the  sums  you  advanced  gifts  ;  reluctantly  made,  it  is 
true,  but  still  such  gifts  as  " 

"  As  what  ?  For  Heaven's  sake  let  us  have  no  uncompleted 
sentences.     As  " 
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"A  father  miglit  give  and  a  son  might  take,  even  although 
the  relationship  between  them  had  never  been  even  privately 
acknowledged,"  finished  Austin  defiantly. 

It  was  a  sight  to  behold  the  two  men  look  at  each  other  in 
the  moment's  silence  which  succeeded  this  speech :  Austin, 
thrown  back  in  his  chair,  an  angry  sneer  curling  his  thin  lips, 
but  yet  with  an  anxious  expression  in  those  eyes  that  Yorke 
thought  of  so  often ;  Mr  CoUis,  cool  as  an  east  wind  and  about 
as  pleasant,  leaning  slightly  forward  in  order  apparently  to 
obtain  a  better  view  of  the  individual  who  had  been  good  enough 
to  explain  his  ideas  so  fully. 

There  was  not  a  trace  of  likeness  between  them,  not  the 
slightest.  Mr  Collis  had  a  high  broad  polished  forehead,  with 
great  bumps  appearing  at  unexpected  and  unusual  points  on  the 
surface ;  his  eyes  were  deep-set  and  shaded  by  shaggy  eyebrows. 
He  had  a  nose  like  the  bill  of  a  big  cockatoo,  hooked,  but  blunt 
at  the  point,  while  his  mouth  was  large  and  opened  freely, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  that  of  Austin  Friars',  which, 
though  delicate  and  refined  in  its  shape  and  expression,  did  not 
convey  the  least  notion  of  frankness,  but  rather  that  of  reserve 
and  discontent.  The  younger  man  was  cast  altogether  in  a 
much  finer  mould  than  his  senior,  who  said,  after  a  moment's 
pause — 

"  So  you  are  still  harping  upon  that  old  string  ? " 

''  And  mean  to  harp  on  it,"  Austin  retorted,  "  till  I  get  some 
satisfactory  information  as  to  who  and  what  I  am.  It  is  high 
time  there  should  be  an  end  to  all  this  mystery  and  mystification. 
I  have  come  to-night  to  ask  you  who  my  mother  was,  and  why, 
though  you  have  never  married  and  have  no  other  children,  you 
will  not  tell  even  me,  to  whom  you  have  given  the  education  of 
a  gentleman,  the  exact  relationship  in  which  we  stand  to  each 
other." 

"  I  can  soon  set  your  mind  at  ease  on  the  latter  point,"  Mr 
Collis  replied.     "  I  am  your  half-uncle." 

"  My  what  ?  "  the  other  demanded. 

"I  am  your  mother's  half-brother,  so  I  suppose  I  must  be 
your  half-uncle,"  answered  Mr  Collis.  "  I  quite  agree  with  you, 
there  ought  to  be  an  end  to  all  this  mystery  ; '  and  it  was  in 
connection  with  that  matter  I  was  thinking  of  you  when  you 

appeared.     I  had  a  letter  this  morning  " And  the  speaker 

thrust  his  hand  into  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat,  from  whence 
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he  produced  a  bundle  of  those  miscellaneous  papers  without 
which  no  City  man  seems  able  to  exist. 

Putting  on  his  spectacles,  he  looked  over  these  papers  care- 
fully, and  at  last  extricated  from  the  envelope  of  another  letter 
a  sheet  ornamented  with  a  deep  black  border,  on  which  were 
traced  these  lines : 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  very  sorry  to  inform  you  of  the  death  of 
my  beloved  wife,  your  sister,  which  occurred  this  morning  at 
half-past  three.  She  suffered  much;  and  as  my  limited  means 
prevented  my  giving  her  those  comforts  and  luxuries  which  her 
state  of  health  rendered  necessary,  I  cannot  on  her  account  help 
feeling  grateful  to  God  for  having  removed  her  to  a  world 
where  she  will  be  better  provided  for.  To  me,  as  you  must 
know,  her  loss  is  irreparable.  Under  present  circumstances, 
twenty  pounds  by  return  of  post  would  be  esteemed  by  yours 
truly,  Robert  Bishop. 

"  Half-notes  could  be  sent,  in  separate  envelopes." 

When  he  had  ended  reading  this  epistle,  which  he  finished 
even  to  the  postscript,  ]\Ir  Collis  laid  down  the  letter,  and, 
placing  his  hand  upon  it,  said — 

"  The  person  here  referred  to  was  your  mother.  Do  you  wish 
to  know  more  %  " 

"  I  wish  to  know  all,"  the  younger  man  answered. 

"Well,  then,  you  shall;  for  her  death  removes  that  seal  of 
secrecy  from  my  lips  which  I  most  foolishly  promised  to  respect. 
When  he  was  quite  old  enough  to  have  known  better,  my  father 
married  for  his  second  wife  a  handsome,  showy,  unprincipled 
sort  of  woman,  to  whom,  at  his  death,  he  left  every  disposable 
sixpence  he  owned  in  the  world.  By  this  woman  he  had  one 
living  child — the  Mrs  Bishop  mentioned  just  now — who  grew 
up  to  be  like  her  mother,  handsome  and  showy  also.  There, 
however,  the  resemblance  ceased.  Whereas  the  mother  was 
unprincipled,  the  girl  was  foolish  ;  while  the  mother,  wise  and 
wide-awake  enough  in  other  matters,  did  not  see  that  her 
daughter  was  as  far  as  possible  from  what  a  discreet  and  prudent 
young  woman  ought  to  be." 

At  this  point  Mr  Collis  stopped,  put  the  letter  back  amongst 
the  other  papers  in  his  pocket,  took  off  his  spectacles,  poured 
out  a  fresh  glass  of  wine,  sipped  about  half  of  it,  and  resumed — 

"  One  snowy  morning  the  housekeeper  at  my  place  in  Austin 
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Friars  Ccame  and  told  me  a  child  had  been  left  over-night  on  the 
door-step  ;  that  she  had  taken  it  in — being  a  soft-hearted,  fool- 
ish sort  of  creature,  fond  of  babies,  like  all  woman  who  are  not 
fonder  of  dogs  and  cats — taken  it  in,  stripped  it,  found  that  its 
clothes  were  of  a  superior  quality,  and  that  there  was  a  ten- 
pound  note  stitched  to  some  part  of  its  dress.  She  asked  my 
advice  as  to  what  she  should  do  witli  the  child,  and,  as  usual 
in  cases  where  people  ask  advice,  failed  to  follow  it  when  given. 
I  suggested  sending  it  to  the  poorhouse,  or  giving  it  in  charge 
of  the  police ;  but  she  said  she  should  like  to  keep  it,  and  I  told 
her  she  was  welcome  to  do  so,  if  she  would  gag  it  during  the 
day.  She  cried  a  good  deal  I  remember,  and  asked  me  to 
change  the  ten-pound  note.  After  a  little  while  she  came  to  me 
again,  to  know  what  she  should  call  it ;  and  remembering  the 
manner  in  which  she  had  treated  my  former  advice,  I  told  her 
not  to  torment  me  about  the  matter.  '  You  cannot  do  better 
than  call  him  Austin  Friars,'  I  said  ;  and  never  thought  more  of 
the  subject  till  a  week  later,  when  she  informed  me  she  had 
been  to  church  and  got  you  christened  by  that  name.  '  What  the 
devil  possessed  you  to  do  such  a  tiling  % '  I  asked.  '  You  told  me, 
sir,'  she  answered.  Well,  the  mischief  was  done.  Austin  Friars 
you  were  baptized  ;  Austin  Friars  you  have  grown  up." 

''  And  my  parents  ? "  inquired  the  man  who  had  sat  listening 
quietly  to  this  pleasant  story. 

"  After  a  time,  my  sister  was  good  enough  to  pay  me  a  visit 
at  my  office,  and  tell  me  all  about  it.  Poor  soul !  I  was  very 
sorry  for  her  then ;  I  have  been  very  sorry  for  her  often  since. 
She  was  one  of  those  people,  in  fact,  who  go  through  life  elicit- 
ing an  enormous  amount  of  pity.  I  am  sure  I  expended  more 
upon  her  than  on  any  human  being  before  or  since." 

"  She,  then,  was  my  mother,"  Mr  Friars  suggested  in  a  dry 
hard  tone. 

Looking  at  him,  Mr  CoUis  refrained  from  telling  all  the  story 
— from  mentioning  the  exact  position  his  father  had  occupied — 
till  Austin  himself  compelled  the  revelation. 

"It  was  a  peculiarity  of  your  mother  that  she  never  came  to 
see  me  excepting  when  in  trouble,"  the  merchant  proceeded  ; 
*'  and  accordingly  the  moment  I  saw  her  enter  my  office  and  go 
down  on  her  knees,  and  seize  my  hand  and  kiss  it — her  usual 
mode  of  proceeding — I  knew  there  must  be  something  very 
much  amiss.     By  degrees  I  found  out  that  she  had  got  entangled 
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with  some  fellow  who  was  a  mere  adventurer,  and  who,  caring 
nothing  for  her,  but  caring  considerably  for  her  money,  wanted 
her  to  marry  him — after  your  birth,  remember.  I  settled  that 
matter,  however,  and  shipped  him  off  to  the  colonies,  where  he 
died  some  twenty  years  ago." 

"And  by  what  right,  sir,  did  you  dare  to  prevent  their 
marriage  % "  Austin  inquired. 

"Well,  first  by  your  mother's  request,"  answered  MrCollis; 
"  and  second,  because,  when  a  man  of  the  world  sees  a  girl  about 
to  be  sacrificed  to  a  scoundrel,  he  has  a  right  to  interfere  and 
save  her." 

*'  Why  do  you  call  him  a  scoundrel — he  may  have  been  as 
honest  a  man  as  you  %  " 

"  I  hope  he  was  not ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  I  hope  I  am 
a  more  honest  man  than  it  was  ever  possible  for  him  to  be." 

"  What  was  his  rank  in  life  % " 

"  Were  I  a  punster,  which,  thank  God,  I  am  not,"  answered 
Mr  Collis,  "  I  should  say  he  was  in  the  world's  rank-and-file. 
To  speak  perfectly  intelligibly,  he  filled  the  position  of  footman 
in  your  grandmother's  establishment." 

"  Still  I  fail  to  see,"  began  Austin ;  but  here  Mr  Collis 
interrupted  him. 

"Lord  help  you''!  he  said  ;  "if  you  are  resolved  to  have  the 
whole  story,  have  it.  The  man  was  a  lie  from  beginning  to  end. 
He  got  his  situation  by  fraud ;  he  was  dishonest  in  it ;  he  had 
been  convicted  before  j  death  would  have  been  preferable  to  a 
lot  linked  with  his.  He  wanted  your  mother's  money,  or  at 
least  the  money  he  supposed  she  would  have;  and  had  the 
dastardly  meanness  to  hold  you  as  a  threat  over  her,  to  induce 
her  to  marry  him.  In  those  days  I  was  young,  as  you  are  now, 
and  I  had  my  gentleman  in  my  office  and  spoke  my  mind  to  him 
about  the  whole  affair.  The  day  your  mother,  then  a  wife,  heard 
he  was  dead,  she  sent  fifty  pounds  to  Bartholomew's  Hospital  as 
a  thank-offering." 

For  a  minute  there  was  silence,  then  Austin  Friars,  starting 
to  his  feet,  exclaimed  in  a  paroxysm  of  passion — 

"  It  was  cruel,  knowing  all  this,  to  have  made  me  what  I  am, 
to  educate  me  up  in  order  that  I  might  feel  the  depth  of  my 
degradation  more  keenly ;  to  give  me  the  tastes  and  habits  of  a 
class  who,  if  they  even  imagined  what  you  have  told  me  to 
ui^ht,  would  shun  me  as  they  might  a  leper." 
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"  I  think  you  wrong  the  Londoners  there,"  Mr  Collis  remarked 
coolly.  "  Provided  a  man  be  wealthy,  I  do  not  imagine  they 
care  particularly  who  his  father  may  have  been,  or  whether 
indeed  he  ever  had  one.  Dives  here — even  though  his  baptismal 
certificate  be  not  exactly  in  form — fares  better  than  Lazarus, 
who  can  perhaps  trace  back  to  the  Saxon  kings,  and  who  had 
never  a  blot  save  poverty  on  his  escutcheon.  That  it  was  an 
unkindness  to  educate  you  so  highly,  I  am  sure  ;  and  had  my 
sister  followed  my  advice,  she  would,  instead,  have  brought  you 
up  to  some  honest  trade." 

"  You  wear  such  stout  shoes  yourself,  you  have  no  feeling  for 
another  man's  corns,"  his  visitor  remarked. 

"  I  advised  her  to  bring  you  up  to  some  honest  trade,"  Mr 
Collis  repeated,  taking  not  the  slightest  notice  of  this  interrup- 
tion ;  "  but,  poor  soul,  you  were  her  first,  and  she  thought 
nothing  good  enough  for  you,  till  she  married  and  became  a 
mother  again.  By  that  time  the  harm  was  done.  You  had 
been  placed  in  a  clergyman's  family,  as  you  recollect ;  there  was 
a  liberal  sum  paid  yearly  for  your  board  and  instruction  ;  you 
were  to  go  to  Eton  and  thence  to  college ;  and  there  was  a  future 
before  you  of  which — had  you  been  prudent— you  might  have 
made  a  good  thing." 

"  Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  my  mother  paid  for  my 
education  % "  Austin  inquired. 

«  She  was  to  have  paid  for  it,"  Mr  Collis  replied  ;  "but  her 
promises,  like  her  good  intentions,  were  seldom  fulfilled.  After 
her  marriage  also  she  had  not — owing  to  the  absence  of  all 
marriage  settlements — much  power  either  to  give  or  to  withhold ; 
and  it  did  not  take  her  husband  long  to  run  through  every 
shilling  she  brought  him.  Mr  Bishop  first  spent  his  own  money, 
then  he  spent  hers,  and  then  he  desired  to  spend  mine." 

"  I  should  think  he  did  not  succeed  there,"  Mr  Friars  remarked 
bitterly. 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  during  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years  he  has 
kindly  disbursed  for  me  about  twenty-six  hundred  pounds,  and 
over  his  wife's  death  he  will  probably  spend  a  few  hundreds 
more.  Of  course,  when  she  wrote  they  were  starving,  or  had 
the  bailiffs  in  the  house,  or  made  some  other  equally  pleasant 
communication,  I  could  not  help  assisting  her.  First  and  last, 
the  pleasure  of  having  your  mother  for  a  relation  has  not  been 
enjoyed  without  expense." 
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''  Then  you  paid  for  my  education — you  sent  me  to  college — 
you  started  me  in  life  1 "  Austin  questioned. 

"  Yes.     I  did  not  like  you — I  am  quite  frank,  you  see  " 

"  Rather  unpleasantly  so,"  the  other  remarked  ;  "  but  go  on — ■ 
it  does  not  hurt  me." 

"  I  did  not  like  you — as  child,  as  boy,  as  man  ;  but  I  thought 
you  had  been  put  in  my  way,  and  that  I  would  do  my  duty  by 
you;  and  I  believe  I  did  more  than  my  duty.  Remember  I 
want  no  thanks — I  expect  no  gratitude.  You  were  simply  an 
experiment,  and  you  failed — you  failed  in  truth,  straightforward- 
ness, and  steadiness.  I  put  you  in  the  way  of  getting  rich,  and 
you  are  poor ;  I  have  helped  you  to  right  yourself  over  and  over 
again,  and,  spite  of  my  assurances  that  you  were  not  my  son, 
you  persisted  in  taking  every  sovereign  I  gave  you  as  a  right. 
Knowing  you  were  illegitimate,  you  told  every  one  you  belonged 
to  a  good  family  ;  knowing  you  had  wronged  a  woman,  and  were 
living  with  her  in  sin,  you  lied  to  me  about  that  ;  whenever  you 
were  short  of  money,  you  have  come  to  me  with  falsehoods  in 
your  mouth  as  to  the  cause  of  that  shortness.  I  have  weighed 
you  in  the  balance — I  have  been  weighing  you  all  your  life — 
and  found  you  wanting  ;  but  still  I  am  sorry  for  you,  Austin. 
I  think  you  are  miserably  placed ;  and  rather  than  see  this 
marriage  go  on,  I  am  willing  to  come  to  the  rescue  once  more, 
and  try  if  it  be  not  possible,  without  Miss  Monteith,  to  put  you 
on  your  legs  again." 

For  about  the  space  of  time  in  which  a  person  could  have 
counted  five,  Austin  Friars  looked  at  Mr  Collis — looked  at  him, 
as  if  trying  to  understand  his  meaning.  Then  with  a  mad  oath 
he  flung  back  the  offer,  and  dared  him  to  try  and  stop  the 
marriage. 

'' The  girl  would  not  thank  you,"  he  said;  "and  as  for  her 
father  " 

"  He  is  a  fool,"  finished  Mr  Collis.  "  Come  and  talk  to  me 
in  the  City  to-morrow  after  you  have  slept  on  it  all.  If  you 
Avill  go,  good-night." 

"  Good-night,"  Austin  answered  sulkily  ;  and  without  the  cere- 
mony of  hand-shaking,  the  pair  separated. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

MR   FRIARS   IS    CURIOUS. 

WllATEVER  a  man  may  be,  no  matter  how  bad,  how  uninterest- 
ing, there  is  no  question  that  when  his  punishment  comes  upon 
him  his  flesh  quivers  under  the  lash  just  the  same  as  if  he  were 
the  tenderest  and  most  virtuous  of  mortals.  Sorrow,  like  pain, 
stings  the  saint  and  the  sinner  into  a  wonderful  identity  of  suf- 
fering. For  the  time  being  the  feelings  of  the  two  are  so  similar, 
that  the  spectator  forgets  in  his  sympathy  to  remember  which 
merits  his  pity  most ;  or  if  he  recollect  he  should  make  a 
difference  between  the  twain,  he  rather  inclines  to  bestow  it  on 
him  who,  when  he  loses  the  good  things  of  this  life,  loses  every- 
thing, and  who  has  not  a  deliglitful  consciousness  of  his  own 
goodness  and  a  certain  assurance  of  ultimate  reward  to  support 
him  under  the  world's  cat.  There  is  a  deeper  depth  into  which 
the  soul  of  such  a  man  descends,  when,  having  endured  his 
punishment,  he  draws  his  conventional  garments  over  his  raw 
wounds  and  goes  out  alone  with  his  pain,  that  few  saints  would 
care  to  fathom ;  a  mental  hell,  in  which  he  feels  himself  man- 
forsaken  and  God-forsaken ;  and  while  he  abides  there  he 
believes  in  nothing  save  his  own  agony,  and  disbelieves  in  every- 
thing— even  in  the  soothing  influence  of  time. 

As  Austin  Friars  drove  back  to  town  after  his  conversation 
with  Mr  Collis,  he  made  one  of  those  mental  descents  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  He  was  wild  with  rage  and  grief  and  disappoint- 
ment. He  had  girt  up  his  loins  and  put  on  his  armour  for  the 
battle,  confident  almost  of  victory.  He  had  gone  down  meaning 
to  wring  a  "  confession  "  out  of  the  old  man  ;  and  now  that  he 
had  elicited  it,  behold  the  result!  Not  the  Philistine,  Avheii, 
struck  by  the  pebble  of  his  adversary  the  ruddy-faced  sliepherd- 
boy,  he  fell  back  dead,  was  more  utterly  discomfited  than  Austin 
Friars  after  hearing  the  history  of  his  birth.  As  on  a  winter's 
morning  we  brush  aside  a  cobweb,  glittering  all  white  and 
beautiful  in  the  frosty  sunlight,  so  Mr  Collis  swept  away  the 
illusion  of  his  nephew's  life — that  illusion  which  had  largely 
contributed  to  make  him  what  he  was.  And  in  lieu  of  his 
illusion  what  remained  %  Austin  bitterly  asked  himself  as  he 
drove  home      Friendless,    penniless,  hopeless,  he  stood  now  in 
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existence,  with  only  one  uncertain  jDlank  between  him  and  the 
sea  of  utter  despair.  There  was  nothing  left  to  him  save  Mary 
Monteith.  And  even  with  that  chance  Mr  CoUis  had  intimated 
a  desire  to  meddle. 

"  Only  let  him  ! "  thought  Austin.  "  Only "—  and  he 
clenched  his  hands  and  ground  his  teeth,  as  a  finish  to  the 
sentence — "  for  I  am  desperate,  and  I  shouldn't  much  care  what 
I  did ; "  all  of  which  must  be  taken  as  merely  the  strong  expres- 
sions of  a  weak  man — a  man  so  weak  that,  because  of  his  very 
impotence,  he  reviled  and  detested  those  whom  he  regarded  as 
his  enemies. 

And  yet,  look  you,  friends,  it  was  very  hard — as  he  himself 
had  said — to  give  any  one  the  ideas,  education,  surroundings  of 
a  gentleman,  and  then  in  a  moment  show  him  the  length  and 
depth  and  width  of  the  social  gulf  which  separated  him  from 
those  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  mixed  on  terms  of  social 
equality.  For  even  illegitimacy  has  its  ranks, — yes,  madam,  I 
speak  the  truth,  though  it  suits  society  verbally  to  ignore  the 
fact,  all  the  while  that  it  is  asking  to  dinner  with  many  urgent 
invitations  the  son  of  a  duke,  about  whose  mode  of  coming  into 
the  world  there  is  much  uncertainty,  and  sternly  refusing  the 
entree  to  John,  born  in  lawful  wedlock  of  honest  but  poor 
parents ; — illegitimacy  has  its  ranks  ;  and  Austin  had  always 
considered  his  illegitimacy  belonged  to  rather  a  respectable 
class ;  but  now  he  was  suddenly  and  awfully  awakened  from 
his  delusion. 

The  faux  pas  of  a  woman  is  looked  on,  and  rightly,  to  be  less 
pardonable  than  that  of  a  man  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  social 
descent  of  a  woman  in  matters  of  this  sort  is,  rightly  again, 
viewed  with  more  instinctive  disfavour  than  the  social  descent  of 
a  man.  Though  he  had  not  mixed  in  the  great  world,  though 
lords  and  marquises  were  delicacies  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
Austin  Friars  even  in  his  best  days,  still  he  was  sufficiently  of 
the  world  to  understand  all  this — to  know  that  whereas  society 
would  virtuously  turn  its  shapely  back  on  the  illegitimate  off- 
spring of  Miss  Collis  and  her  mamma's  footman,  it  might  yet 
not  hesitate  to  extend  a  couple  of  fingers  towards  a  tangible 
error  of  Mr  Collis'  youth;  particularly  if  Mr  Collis  behaved 
handsomely  in  the  matter,  and  made  up  for  what  Austin  lacked 
as  regarded  blood  by  providing  him  with  a  sufficient  amount  of 
bone.     He  had  desired  both — this  man  of  whom  I  am  talking— 
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he  had  deceived  many  a  one  beside  Yorke  with  stories  of  how 
he  was  connected  with  the  Hertfordshire  Friars,  and  could  claim 
kin  with  one  of  that  family  who  fought  at  Marston  Moor ;  and 
he  had  firmly  believed  he  should  be  left  heir  to  all  Mr  Collis' 
property — to  his  house,  with  its  admirable  appointments ;  to 
the  apricots  that  ripened  in  the  autumn  sun ;  to  the  mulberry 
growing  opposite  the  dining-room  window;  to  the  plate,  that 
only  on  rare  occasions  saw  the  light;  to  the  cellar  of  choice 
wines,  and  the  old-fashioned  but  substantial  and  convertible 
furniture ;  to  the  well-established  business,  the  headquarters  of 
which  were  in  Austin  Friars  itself;  and  to  the  large  balance 
at  Smith  Payne's  that  Austin  Friars,  the  man,  had  often  in 
imagination  reduced.  These  things  he  had  owned,  mentally,  a 
hundred  times  over,  and  now,  not  even  mentally,  could  one  of 
them  ever  be  his  again.  When,  with  horrid  precision,  Mr  Collis 
informed  him  of  his  exact  position  in  the  social  scale — his 
position,  that  is,  so  far  as  money  or  birth  could  decide  it — 
Austin  felt  that  hope  died  out ;  his  heart  sickened  within  him — 
he  grew  faint  and  weary;  he  had  scarcely  spirit  enough  left 
even  to  be  angry ;  he  was  as  one  stricken  by  some  mortal 
disease  when  he  left  the  house  and  went  out  into  the  night  with 
a  sense  of  new  and  strange  desolation  upon  him. 

Then  there  ensued  the  sort  of  battle  I  have  tried  to  describe, 
the  depth  of  despair  I  have  asked  you  to  look  down  into; 
while  mingling  with  and  pervading  all  his  other  thoughts  came 
the  memory  of  Yorke — the  only  creature  on  earth  who  could 
have  comforted  him  at  that  juncture,  but  between  whom  and 
himself  he  had  raised  a  barrier  as  high  as  time— as  long  as 
eternity.  Back  to  the  old  hom.e  in  Scott's  Yard  the  man's 
weary  eyes  turned  regretfully,  and,  as  he  recalled  the  soft  out- 
stretched hands  that  had  always  greeted  his  return,  as  he  heard 
in  imagination  the  low  voice  which  he  never  remembered  to 
have  spoken  any  words  save  those  of  love,  counsel,  or  welcome, 
lie  felt  that  something  very  good  and  very  sweet  had  eluded  his 
grasp.  He  tried  to  secure  too  much,  and  lo  !  this  was  the 
result — an  uncertain  future  without  Yorke.  Without  Yorke  ! 
Ah  !  well,  we  cannot  have  always  a  prudent  match  and  the 
heart's  best  love — we  cannot  always  secure  a  millionaire  for 
father-in-law  and  a  woman  beyond  price  for  wife.  Given  a 
woman  sensible  as  orke  Friars,  dow  less,  and  a  prospective 
heiress,  and  even  Yorke  Friars  shall  tell     ou  which  a  man  will 
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choose.  For  the  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth  century — at 
least  of  that  part  of  it  in  which  God  has  cast  our  lot — is 
discontent,  and  the  man  or  the  woman  who  can  give  a  woman 
or  man  loaves  and  fishes  without  working  for  them  is  the 
individual  able  immediately  to  secure  a  partner  for  life. 

Whether  the  partnership  answer  in  all  cases,  is  quite  another 
question — one  which  you  and  I,  reader,  are  never  likely  to  know 
much  concerning,  since  it  cannot  be  dissolved  by  *'  mutual 
consent,"  after  the  fashion  of  an  ordinary  business  transaction. 
If  it  could,  how  many,  I  wonder,  would  remain  this  night  one ; 
how  many  would  "cry  oiF,"  and  how  many  would  exclaim, 
*'  Thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God  ! " 

It  is  not  the  marriage-tie  which  hangs  so  terribly  on  men 
nowadays,  but  rather  the  women  men  marry.  Given  two  bright 
eyes  and  a  pair  of  pink  cheeks,  and  shall  these  things  content  a 
husband  when  the  evil  days  come  on  him  ?  Shall  a  large  chignon 
and  an  elaborate  walking  costume  satisfy  the  male  creature, 
who  has  had  to  pay  for  both,  when  creditors  are  clamouring  at 
his  door,  and  the  wife  of  his  bosom  can  think  of  no  surer  means 
of  consolation  than  a  fit  of  hysterics,  and  a  frantic  wonder  as  to 
what  poor  mamma  would  feel  if  she  only  knew  the  strait  in 
which  her  darling  Jemima  Jane  was  placed  %  The  longer  men 
live  in  this  world,  the  better  they  comprehend  how  seldom  a 
wife  proves  in  any  sense  a  helpmeet  to  her  husband,  and  the 
more  highly  they  estimate  those  rare  women  who  fulfil  Solomon's 
idea  of  what  the  mistress  of  a  house  should  be. 

To  Austin  Friars,  Yorke  had  been  all  and  more  than  the  wise 
king  of  Israel,  who  acted  so  foolishly,  described:  prudent  he  found 
her,  and  thrifty,  wise  and  gentle,  long-enduring,  full  of  a  gracious 
tenderness ;  but,  beyond  all  this,  she  was  the  love  of  his  heart, 
the  love  of  his  love,  the  woman  to  whom,  through  all  the  years 
to  come,  whether  in  sunshine  or  whether  in  storm,  his  soul  flew 
back  continually,  like  a  dove  seeking  shelter  and  shade,  and 
seeking  it  vainly.  And  this  was  prefigured  to  him  that  night 
as  he  drove  home  from  Meadow  House  to  his  chambers  near 
Piccadilly.  Spite  of  his  reverses  he  had  never  relinquished 
those  chambers,  save  for  the  few  weeks  when  he  believed  he 
was  going  abroad,  but  kept  them  on,  apparently  as  an  assurance 
to  himself  that  he  was  still  not  utterly  down  in  the  world,  not  a 
mere  struggling  citizen  without  a  hope  save  of  ultimately  renting 
a  semi-detached  villa  at  Dalston  or  Camden  Town. 
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All  his  life  long  Austin  had  detested  the  "  mill,"  as  he  called 
business,  except  as  a  means  to  an  end;  and  even  in  the  days 
when  he  was  comparatively  wealthy,  and  keeping  up  his  fine 
house  at  Upper  Clapton  in  bachelor  style,  entertaining  City 
men  with  bachelor  profusion,  he  yet  passed  a  second  existence 
at  the  West,  where  he  was  no  longer  Friars  the  merchant, 
turning  over  Heaven  knows  how  much  a  year,  but  Friars  of  the 
"Junior  Exclusive,"  who,  though  "something  in  the  City," 
was,  nevertheless,  in  the  exhaustive  language  of  his  fashionable 
acquaintances,  "  a  devilish  pleasant  fellow." 

After  his  reverses,  though  those  acquaintances  beheld  him  but 
rarely,  he  still  remained  a  member  of  the  "  Junior  Exclusive," 
and  occasionally  dined  there  with  any  man  whose  good-will  he 
desired  to  conciliate ;  so  that  even  whilst  almost  foundering 
pecuniarily  in  Scott's  Yard,  he  had  retained  a  firm  grasp  on  the 
borders  of  that  life  which  he  desired  to  enter,  and  of  which  he 
believed  he  could  at  any  moment  make  himself  free,  if  ever  the 
jade  Fortune  took  it  into  her  head  to  smile  upon  him  again. 
And  now,  when  she  seemed  disposed  to  look  once  more  with 
some  kindness  on  her  old  favourite,  was  it  not  hard  that  a  man 
like  Mr  Collis  (that  "  brute  Collis,"  as  Austin,  with  less  civiUty, 
called  him)  should  not  merely  have  the  will,  but  also  the  power 
to  dash  so  sweet  a  cup  from  his  lips  % 

One  word  to  Mr  Monteith,  he  knew,  and  even  more  swiftly 
than  the  fair  bride  fled  away  with  Lochinvar  would  his  promised 
wife  be  borne  off  from  Austin  Friars.  He  had  tried  to  keep  the 
news  of  his  approaching  wedding  quiet ;  for  though  he  felt  little 
fear  of  the  secret  oozing  out,  since  there  were  but  few  who  knew 
it,  and  those  few  scarcely  likely  to  cross  either  him  or  his  path, 
there  was  yet  a  strong  element  of  caution  in  the  man's  character, 
which  made  him  delight  in  doing  good  things  for  himself  by 
stealth,  and  scarcely  letting  his  left  hand  know  all  the  grand 
fortune  his  right  proposed  carving  out  for  him.  This  secrecy 
now  promised  to  stand  him  in  good  stead ;  for  he  plainly  saw 
that  his  only  chance  of  defeating  Mr  Collis  was  by  temporising 
with  him. 

"  Once  married,"  he  considered,  and  his  soul  revived  within 
him,  "  I  can  snap  my  fingers  at  them  all.  Once  married,  and 
even  if  the  truth  do  ever  come  out,  Collis  must  back  me  up.  He 
cannot  undo  the  fact  of  his  sister  having  been  my  mother ;  and 
he  would  scarcely  think  it  worth  his  while  to  talk  much  about 
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the  other  side  of  the  house,  more  particularly  as,  spite  of  that 
drawback,  he  gave  me  the  education  and  manners  of  a  gentle- 
man." 

Having  comforted  himself  with  which  not  utterly  illogical 
conclusion,  Mr  Friars  proceeded  to  dress  with  his  usual  careful 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  own  appearance.  After  he  had 
dressed,  he  considered  that,  as  it  was  only  an  evening  party  at 
the  Monteiths',  he  might  as  well  look  in  at  his  club  before  pro- 
ceeding thither ;  and  accordingly,  while  Mary  was  watching  the 
arrivals,  hoping  each  moment  to  see  him  enter,  he  drove  round 
to  the  "  Exclusive,"  chatted  to  one  or  two  of  his  acquaintances, 
and  refreshed  himself  with  something  much  stronger  than  Mr 
Collis'  claret.  As  usual,  the  stimulant  did  its  work,  and  he  was 
about  leaving  his  club  much  more  confident  of  ultimate  success 
than  had  been  the  case  an  hour  before,  when  a  letter  was  put 
into  his  hands,  written  by  the  very  last  person  from  whom  Austin 
expected  at  that  juncture  to  hear. 

"  If  you  are  not  engaged,  I  should  like  to  see  you  for  ten 
minutes — to  night,  if  possible." 

So  the  epistle  ran.  It  had  no  formal  commencement,  it  had 
no  signature ;  but  right  well  the  man  knew  from  whom  it  came, 
and  his  heart,  as  he  read,  gave  first  a  great  bound  of  hope,  and 
then  sank  oppressed  by  an  unspeakable  dread. 

What  could  she  w^ant  with  him — she  who  had  flung  him  and 
his  proffered  love  aside  as  things  too  base  for  her  ever  to  think 
of  in  the  future  ?  What  could  she  want,  ay  !  and  in  such  hot 
haste  too  %  Did  she  know  %  was  she  going  to  turn  against  him  ? 
was  he  not  merely  to  lose  her,  but  also  all  the  fortune  of  which 
he  had  made  so  certain  ?  To  a  request  from  any  other  person 
he  would  that  night,  most  probably,  have  turned  a  deaf  ear ;  but 
such  a  note  from  Yorke  was  not  to  be  lightly  regarded  or 
cavalierly  treated.  He  knew  the  woman — who  better  % — knew 
she  would  not  for  any  small  matter  have  sent  him  such  a  note — 
knew  it  was  for  no  possible  advantage  to  herself,  present  or  to 
come,  that  she  desired  to  see  him ;  and  for  all  these  reasons  he 
turned  back  into  his  club,  and  wrote  thus  to  Mary  Monteith : — 

"  Dearest, — I  have  this  moment  received  a  note  from  my 
sister-in-law,  asking  me  particularly  to  see  her  to-night.  As  I 
know  she  would  not  have  sent  at  this  hour  excepting  for  some 
matter  of  importance,  I  think  it  better  to  run  down  to  the  City. 
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If  possible,  however,  I  will  be  with  you  before  ten  o'clock.  I 
have  only  just  returned  from  Denmark  Hill. — Ever,  darling, 
your  devoted  Austin." 

He  felt  writing  this.  To  do  the  man  justice,  he  experienced 
a  qualm  about  it,  though  it  was  a  qualm  simply  affecting  himself. 
The  letters  came  in  too  close  a  juxtaposition  for  the  dead  past 
not  to  rise  before  him  like  a  living  presence,  and  as  he  signed 
"  your  devoted  Austin,"  something  of  personal  pity  touched  his 
heart.  What  if  the  face  memory  gave  back  to  him  at  that  instant 
were  sad  and  tear-stained,  it  was  yet  in  its  sorrow,  in  its  tender- 
ness, in  its  remorse,  more  lovely  to  him  than  the  countenance  of 
woman  might  ever  seem  again. 

Amongst  his  treasures,  amongst  those  odds  and  ends  of  rubbish 
which  all  people  preserve  for  no  other  conceivable  purpose,  as  it 
seems,  than  occasionally  to  raise  old  ghosts  that  had  better  far  be 
laid  with  book  and  bell  and  candle,  Austin  knew  there  was  a 
certain  packet  of  letters  beginning  with  words  warmer  than 
"  Dearest,"  and  signed,  many  of  them,  "  Yours  till  death, 
Yorke." 

As  he  traced  the  words  "  your  devoted,"  he  thought  of  those 
letters,  the  like  of  which  he  could  never  hope  to  receive  more — 
letters  written  by  a  woman  who,  feeling  their  mutual  love  hope- 
less, had  not  been  reticent  about  her  share  of  it — letters  written 
when  they  had  agreed  to  part — letters  written  when  it  was  too 
late  to  separate — letters  written  when  for  his  sake  she  was  cheer- 
fully 'bearing  her  portion  of  their  common  suffering  and  their 
common  poverty — letters  written  when  she  w^as  in  very  deed  and 
in  very  truth  his  till  death. 

And  now — ah,  well-a-day  ! — death  could  never  have  parted 
them  more  utterly  than  a  few  words  from  Austin  had  done. 
Behold,  the  mystic  chain  was  severed,  their  sweet  love  dead  and 
faded,  like  the  summer  roses  in  December,  or  the  last  year's  buds 
in  May.  For  others  there  might  be  a  summer  coming,  fragrant 
with  more  beauteous  flowers — for  others  the  hawthorn  might  put 
forth  its  blossoms,  and  the  eglantine  trail  its  branches  over 
hedgerow  and  bank ;  but  for  them  these  things  could  come  again 
no  more  for  ever.  Ice  and  snow^  lay  on  the  ground ;  the  trees 
were  bare,  the  parterres  scentless ;  and  no  spring  the  Lord  might 
send  on  the  earth  from  that  day  forth  could  restore  to  life  the 
flowers  which  the  frost  had  killed. 
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We  want  so  mucli  in  this  world,  friends — we  want  all  store  of 
g-ood  things  in  the  future,  and  we  desire  to  retain  all  we  possess 
in  the  present.  We  ask  for  love  and  wealth,  for  fame,  for  social 
consideration,  for  the  dear  home-ties  in  a  breath,  though  we  know 
that  we  cannot  have  every  wish  of  our  heart  gratified  here ;  that 
if  our  life  were  thus  filled  to  overflowing,  some  other  must  be 
left  bare  of  blessing,  of  hope,  and  of  compensation.  If,  however, 
Austin  Friars  had  ever  learned  this  last  truth,  he  never  grasped 
the  meaning  of  it.  Walking  along  the  pavement  smoking — for 
he  had,  spite  of  his  note  to  Miss  Monteith,  given  up  all  idea  of 
appearing  at  her  party — he  only  thought  Fate  hard  because, 
while  it  gave  him  wealth  and  a  young  pretty  bride,  it  denied 
him  wealth  and  Yorke. 

There  is  constancy  in  man  you  perceive,  my  fair  reader,  though 
it  often  takes  a  wrong  and  inconvenient  form ;  and  there  was 
constancy  even  in  this  poor,  weak,  selfish  Austin,  who  had  done 
so  evil  a  thing  for  himself  as  to  cast  aside  the  only  woman  he  was 
ever  likely  to  love  through  all  the  years  to  come.  Walking  along 
— and  smoking,  as  I  have  said — Mr  Friars  considered  whether  it 
might  not  have  been  better  for  him  in  the  days  gone  by  had  he 
married  Yorke.  The  idea  was  by  no  means  a  new  one  to  him, 
and  it  had  occurred  to  his  imagination  thus — 

"  The  man  "  (Forde)  "  loved  her ;  he  is  tied  to  her.  He  is  a 
man  of  wealth,  family,  and  so  forth,  and  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility make  the  matter  up  again.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  with- 
in the  bounds  of  possibility  he  may  wish  to  be  free  to  marry ^some 
one  else.  Given  first,  therefore,  that  he  loved  her,  and  would 
desire  to  make  her  happy  ;  secondly,  that  he  himself  desire  to  be 
free — and  the  result  is  a  divorce." 

A  divorce,  however,  as  a  rule,  involves  costs  and  damages ; 
and  Mr  Friars*  soul  had  always  retired  appalled  at  the  thought 
of  these  contingencies.  Certainly,  there  were  insane  intervals 
when  Austin  imagined,  not  merely  that  Mr  Forde  might  divorce 
his  wife,  but  that  he  would  find  him  (Austin  Friars,  of  the  firm 
of  Friars  and  Co.)  capital  to  make  the  ex-Mrs  Forde  happy  and 
prosperous.  But  as  dreams  fade  away  before  the  morning  light, 
so  these  absurd  fancies  fled  at  the  approach  of  reason  ;  and 
as  they  fled,  Austin  beheld  not  the  lover  sorry  for  the  fright  and 
sorrow  and  shame  of  his  wife,  who  should  have  been,  but  the 
avenging  husband  visiting  upon  a  man  the  sins  he  could  not 
punish  in  a  woman — flaying,  so  to  speak,  the  male  back,  spite  o£ 
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the  poor  soft  white  arms  that  were  so  impotent  to  shield  from 
pain  or  from  trouble  when  the  evil  days  came.  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  Austin,  walking  Cityward,  wished  he  had 
done  it — wished  he  had  been  manly  enough  to  give  Mr  Forde  a 
chance  of  emancipation — wished  he  had  feared  neither  counsel 
nor  jury — wished  he  had  made  it  possible  for  Yorke  to  stand 
with  him  openly,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  battle  of  life. 

"We  should  have  won  it,"  he  thought;  and  remembering  all 
her  bravery,  all  her  strength,  all  her  loving  tenderness,  the  man's 
soul  melted  within  him,  and  he  murmured  half  aloud — 

"  My  poor  darling  !  can  I  ever  forget  1" 

Could  he  ?  Ah  !  the  man  were  not  human  had  that  proved 
possible. 

A  room — it  all  came  back  to  him  as  he  walked  along  the 
pavements — a  room  where  life  and  death  had  fought  and  wrestled 
for  the  mastery — a  room  from  whence  a  soul  had  well-nigh  de- 
parted, into  which  a  fresh  soul  had  been  born — a  room  where  the 
lights  were  shaded,  where  he  had  to  stoop  to  catch  the  words 
which  came  feebly  over  her  white  lips — 

"  0  Austin  !  what  would  I  not  give  to  be  your  wife  ?  " 

"  And  God  knows  I  would  give  everything  I  have,  and  every- 
thing I  ever  hope  to  have,  if  I  could  make  you  so/' 

Ay !  and  God  did  know  those  words  were  true  then ;  for  even 
Austin,  remembering,  could  not  deny  they  came  from  the  very 
labour  of  his  soul.  But  what  would  you  ?  Time  passes,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  time  pass  away  too.  Some  women,  like  some 
men,  cannot  time  the  hour  of  their  death  judiciously.  Had  she 
done  so,  what  a  memory  this  woman  might  have  left  behind ! 
What  a  mixture  of  remorse'and  pity,  and  love  and  wonderment, 
that  one  so  pure  could  ever  have  become  so  stained — that  one 
for  whom  life  seemed  calculated  to  hold  so  much  should  ever 
have  made  such  a  shipwreck  of  existence  !  Ah,  well  !  in  the 
next  world  no  doubt  this  little  mystery  of  wasted  lives — of  lives 
wasted  because  lived  too  fully  and  too  rapidly — will  be  made 
quite  clear ;  though  nowadays  it  puzzles  one  to  know  why  that 
Virtue  which  does  nothing — not  even  make  itself  agreeable — 
should  be,  as  is  generally  supposed,  so  much  more  pleasing  ir 
the  sight  of  Heaven  than  Frailty  standing  in  the  corner  with 
clasped  hands  and  downcast  eyes,  crying  humbly,  "God  be 
merciful  to  me,  a  sinner  !  " 

It  mattered  little,  however,  now   to  Austin  what  she,  this 
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woman  whom  he  loved,  had  been,  for  they  were  parted,  though 
even  yet  he  could  scarcely  realise  the  fact,  though  he  speculated 
as  he  walked  on  the  possibility  that  her  husband  might  have 
died,  that  she  might  be  free — ay  !  and  perhaps  w^ealthy.  Tlore 
unlikely  things  had  happened  before  ;  even  within  his  knowledge 
of  her,  that  thousand  pounds,  of  which  previous  mention  has 
been  made,  came  an  unexpected  windfall.  And  supposing  this 
were  so,  could  the  recent  breach  not  be  closed,  and  Yorke  per- 
suaded  Bah  !  he  flung  away  his  cigar  with  an  impatient  ejacu- 
lation as  he  awoke  from  his  dream  and  faced  reality.  She  was 
gone  from  him — gone  as  utterly  as  though  the  grass  was  growing 
over  her  grave,  and  in  place  of  Yorke  there  would  sit  at  his 
hearth,  and  greet  him  in  the  days  to  come,  one  fair  and  young 
and  sweet  indeed,  but  towards  whom  he  could  never  feel  a  tithe 
of  that  love  which  had  made  poverty  itself  almost  bearable,  and 
work  not  entirely  unendurable,  to  the  man  who  hated  both. 

He  had  been  but  rarely  at  the  ofhce  since  that  night  when  he 
informed  Yorke  of  his  approaching  marriage,  and  the  pair  had 
never  met  during  the  interval.  It  was,  therefore,  only  natural 
that,  knowing  he  was  to  look  her  in  the  face  again,  the  man  to 
whom  she  was  dearer  than  anything  on  earth  save  himself  should 
pause  for  an  instant  on  the  threshold,  and  that,  as  he  ascended 
the  staircase,  he  should  look  up  for  a  moment,  almost  expecting 
to  behold  the  dear  face  bending  to  catch  the  first  sight  of  his, 
the  white  hands  stretched  out  in  welcome  with  that  gesture  he 
remembered  so  well.  But  these  things  were  gone  and  past — gone 
like  the  Yorke  he  had  known,  and  whose  place  was  now  occupied 
by  one  outwardly  resembling  her  indeed,  after  the  fashion  in 
which  a  statue  may  resemble  a  woman,  but  cold  as  the  hand  she 
gave  him,  as  the  words  with  which  she  greeted  her  visitor. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  given  you  so  much  trouble,"  she  began, 
when  he  interrupted  reproachfully — 

"Trouble  to  see  you,  Yorke?" 

''It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  put  it  in  that  way,"  she  calmly  re- 
plied, "  since  I  know  it  must  have  been  an  inconvenience  for 
you  to  come  here  at  so  late  an  hour." 

"  I  would  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  at  any  mo- 
ment of  the  day  or  night,  to  see  you,  Yorke,"  he  said  fiercely  j 
"  and  you  know  it — you  who  have  cast  me  oif." 

"  We  will  not  reopen  that  question,  if  you  please,"  she  de- 
cided.      "  We  said  all  which  over  need  or  ever  ought  to   be 
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said  on  such  a  subject  the  other  evening,  and  I  for  one,  decline 
to  discuss  it  further.  Will  you  not  sit  down  %  though  it  seems 
rather  absurd  to  offer  that  civility  to  a  man  who  is  in  his  own  house." 

"It  is  yours  as  much  as  mine,  Yorke,"  he  answered,  "  though 
I  am  sorry  to  say  it  will  not  be  mine  much  longer." 

"  Why  are  you  sorry  '? " 

"  Because  it  will  make  a  difference  to  you." 

"  Are  you  certain  of  that  ] " 

"  Quite  ;  the  landlord's  agent  writes  me  word  that  he  has  let 
the  house  to  a  tenant  his  principal  agrees  to  accept,  and  that 
my  responsibility  will  therefore  cease  almost  immediately.  Of 
course  this  is  what  I  wished  in  one  way — but,  0  Yorke  " 

"You  need  not  fret  yourself  on  my  account,"  she  said.  "  Be- 
lieve me,  I  am  quite  capable  of  attending  to  my  own  comforts 
and  interests." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  mean  to  do  ? " 

"■  Certainly  not ;  our  way  does  not  now  lie  together,  and  there 
can  therefore  be  no  necessity  for  either  to  tell  the  other  whither 
we  purpose  travelling." 

"  I  would  tell  you  anything  on  earth,  Yorke,"  he  declared. 

"Would  you?"  she  retorted;  "then  a  singular  change  has 
"been  wrought  within  the  last  week  in  your  ideas.  I  am  not 
blaming  you  for  your  secrecy,  remember,"  she  went  on ;  "  but 
still  I  cannot  quite  forget  the  years  we  lived  together,  as  I 
imagined  in  perfect  confidence,  with  scarcely  a  thought  kept 
back,  while  all  the  time  " 


''  Well,  go  on,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  while  all  the  time  " 

"  You  had  a  secret  you  were  keeping  from  me,  a  sorrow  you 
denied  my  sharing." 

It  was  not  the  way  in  which  he  had  expected  her  to  put  the 
matter,  and  her  womanly  consideration  softened  him. 

"  And  if  there  were  a  secret  and  a  sorrow,  Yorke,"  he  said, 
"why  should  I  have  burdened  you  with  either? " 

''  Because  it  would  have  been  better  for  you,"  she  replied.  "  Ah, 
Austin  !  you  might  have  trusted  me." 

He  rose  impatiently  from  his  seat,  and  crossing  his  arms  on 
the  mantelpiece,  rested  his  head  upon  them.  There  had  been  a 
time  when  he  could  not  have  remained  thus  for  a  moment  with- 
out a  caressing  hand  resting  on  his  shoulder,  an  entreating  voice 
sounding  in  his  ear  and  praying  him  to  be  comforted,  yet  now 
Yorke  sat  still  and  looked'  at  him— not  hardly,  it  is  true,  but 
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with  a  sad  pity  in  her  sweet  eyes.  Think  of  that  pair,  reader — ■ 
think  of  them  in  that  old  room  where  they  had  been  happy  and 
sorry  together,  but  never  separate  before — divided  now  for  ever 
— think  of  all  the  memories  which  crowded  upon  each  during 
that  minute's  silence — think  of  the  man  still  smarting  under  the 
recollection  of  his  interview  with  Mr  Collis,  standing  there  and 
feeling  she  could,  witnessing  his  anguish,  still  sit  quiet — think 
of  the  woman  Avho  had  been  near  to  him  as  a  wife,  and  dearer 
than  many  wives  we  wot  of,  gazing  upon  him,  while  a  sharp  and 
cruel  pain  seemed  tearing  her  heart  to  pieces. 

She  was  more  a  widow  at  that  moment  than  one  who  looks 
upon  her  husband  lying  in  his  coffin ;  for  the  latter  beholds 
only  what  has  been  living  dead,  while  Yorke  failed  to  see  any- 
thing save  what  had  lived  solely  in  her  own  imagination.  The 
man  who  stood  there  in  his  crushed  pride,  with  bowed  head  and 
humiliated  spirit,  was  not  the  man  to  whom  she  had  given  her- 
self in  the  days  departed.  To  a  myth,  to  a  shadow,  to  a 
dream,  she  had  sacrificed  herself,  and  her  hopes,  and  her  posi- 
tion; and  yet  it  was  not  of  all  this  the  woman  thought,  as  she 
gazed  upon  him,  but  rather  of  the  anguish  she  knew  he  was 
experiencing. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  aware  of  this  1 "  he  asked  at 
length. 

"  What  can  it  signify,"  she  replied,  *'  whether  I  heard  it  yes- 
terday or  a  year  since  1  I  know  you  are  about  committing  a 
second  deception,  and  I  sent  for  you  to-night  to  pray  you  not 
to  do  it." 

"  You  only  knew  to-night,  then,  or  to-day  1 "  he  suggested. 

"  As  I  said  before,  it  cannot  matter  to  you  when  or  where  I 
heard  the  fact  j  but  it  may  matter  much  to  you  if  Miss  Monteith 
hear  it  too." 

"  Do  you  intend  to  tell  her  1 "  he  inquired. 

"  No  ;  but  I  think  you  should,"  she  answered. 

"  And  supposing  I  assure  you  there  is  no  earthly  necessity 
for  me  to  do  anything  of  the  kind." 

"  Of  course  I  should  accept  your  word  without  question,  and 
— retain  my  own  opinion." 

He  looked  at  her  as  she  made  this  pleasant  reply,  and  said — 

"  There  is  no  deceiving  you,  Yorke." 

"  I  used  to  have  an  idea  of  the  same  kind,"  she  answered ; 
"  but  I  find  I  was  mistaken." 
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"  I  never  deceived  you,"  he  began,  but  she  interrupted  him 
hurriedly. 

"For  mercy's  sake,"  she  entreated,  "let  our  dead  past  lie; 
it  is  none  so  lovely  by  this  time  that  we  should  rake  up  the  old 
bones,  in  order  to  look  upon  the  skeleton  of  what  was  once — 
once — not  utterly  ghastly." 

"  Yorke  ! "  that  momentary  breakdown  gave  him  an  advan- 
tage over  her,  and  he  was  not  slow  to  seize  it — "Yorke,  let 
bygones  be  bygones,  and  we  can  make  a  future  for  ourselves 
more  beautiful  than  any  past  we  have  either  of  us  experienced." 

Then  in  a  moment  Yorke  had  snatched  her  hand  from  him, 
and  stood  erect. 

"  No,  we  cannot,"  she  retorted ;  "  nor  can  you,  nor  can  any- 
one, make  my  future  beautiful,  or  my  past,  as  I  look  at  it  now, 
other  than  unlovely.  You  cannot  give  me  back  the  man  I 
loved — the  man  I  believed  in — the  man  at  whose  *  idding 
I  would  have  gone  through  fire  and  water  to  serve  or  please. 
The  man  I  loved  was  not  you,  A  n  Friars ;  and  you  can  no 
more  restore  him  to  me  v^an  you  can  restore  myself  to  me,  or 
bring  back  ^  years  which  have  been  as  totally  destroyed  in 
my  life  as  though  the  locust  had  eaten  and  the  canker-worm 
destroyed  them." 

"  Then  it  is  all  gone  and  past  ? "  he  said  sadly. 

"It  is  all  gone.  Whether  it  be  all  past  is  quite  another 
question,"  she  answered,  "seeing  that  even  when  a  man  is  in  his 
grave  his  past  cannot  be  considered  quite  surely  buried  and  for- 
gotten.    It  is  all  buried,  however,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned." 

'*  How  easily  you  can  forget  ! "  he  murmured. 

"  It  was  not  I  who  forgot  first,"  she  retorted  ;  "  but,  as  I  said 
before,  there  must  be  an  end  of  this.  What  I  wanted  to  speak 
to  you  about  to-night  was,  first,  yourself;  and  secondly,  Miss 
Monteith.  You  must  not  let  her  marry  you  in  ignorance  ;  you 
should  tell  her  father  who  and  what  you  are." 

"  And  what  do  you  suppose  I  am  ?"  he  asked. 

"Not  one  of  the  Hertfordshire  Friars,  at  all  events,"  she 
replied. 

"But,  to  speak  more  plainly,"  he  suggested. 

"Nay,  Austin,  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  me  to  do  so. 
You  know  very  well  what  I  mean,  and  you  must  be  aware  it 
would  never  do  for  you  to  run  the  risk  of  such  a  secret  reaching 
Mr  Monteith's  ears  after  you  are  married." 
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"  If  Mr  Monteitli  suspect  nothing  about  you,  I  care  very- 
little,  when  once  I  am  his  son-in-law,  what  he  may  hear  con- 
cerning me." 

"  But  the  deception,"  she  pleaded. 

"Where  is  the  deception?  Like  the  girl,  he  takes  me  for 
what  I  am  ;  like  the  girl,  he  takes  me  because  he  is  somewhat 
sentimental,  and  in  his  domestic  relations  utterly  unworldly. 
His  dead  son  was  fond  of  me,  in  the  days  when  I  first  knew 
you  ;  and  so,  for  the  sake  of  that  dead  son,  and  because  he 
believes  I  have  it  in  me  to  conquer  fortune  again,  he  does  not 
object  to  give  me  his  daughter.  He  agrees,  not  because  he 
imagines  me  to  be  the  descendant  of  a  line  of  kings,  but  because 
he  is  attached  to  his  daughter,  and  his  daughter  is  attached  to 
me,  and  he  wants  to  keep  her  with  him,  and  he  desireg  to  have 
some  one  to  succeed  him  in  his  business.  There  is  the  position, 
Yorke,  the  exact  position  of  affairs." 

"  But  supposing,"  said  Yorke,  "  you  were  once  married,  and 
that  some  one  went  to  Mr  Monteith  and  told  him,  'Your  son-in- 
law  is  not  exactly  what  you  think ;  he  has  kept  something 
back  ;  he  has  not  been  straightforward  with  you,'  you  might 
lose  his  confidence  and  his  daughter's  aifection ;  your  position 
might  become  uncomfortable  ;  your  prospects  uncertain.  Every 
hour  in  the  day  they  might  make  you  feel  that,  if  you  had  not 
been  open  with  them,  they  would  not  be  confidential  with  you. 
Believe  me,  Austin,"  she  exclaimed  earnestly,  "  truth  is  always 
the  best.  Go  to  Mr  Monteith  and  tell  him  everything,  and 
then,  whatever  happen,  you  will  feel  you  have  acted  honourably 
and  honestly,  and  that  no  one  can  hereafter  cast  a  stone  at  you." 

"  Not  even  about  you,  Yorke  % " 

"  Not  even  about  me,"  she  repeated.  "  I  have  always  known,  in 
a  vague  sort  of  way,  that  a  relation  like  ours  could  not  continue 
for  ever ;  and  if  I  hold  back  my  hand,  w^ho  should  dare  injure 
you  ?  Had  I  to  speak  ever  in  the  future  of  our  past,  which  God 
forbid,  I  should  not  talk  of  the  last  few  days,  but  of  the  years 
in  which  yoa  were  more  than  husband  to  me,  and  I  more  than 
wife  to  you.  I  should  talk  of  the  love  and  the  care  and  the 
tenderness — of  nothing  else,  you  may  be  quite  sure." 

"O  Yorke!  I  wish" 

"  Yes,  Austin,"  she  interrupted,  "I  know  you  do;  and  I  also 
know  there  is  no  use  in  wishing  now ;  and  it  is  because  I  am 
afraid  there  may  come  a  day  after  you  are  married  when  you 
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will  wish  to  as  little  purpose  once  again,  that  I  advise  you  to  go 
to  Mr  Monteith  and  tell  him  everything.  Will  you — for  my 
sake,  will  you  % " 

"  For  your  sake  !  Yes,  if  you  will  promise  to  be  to  me — as 
you  yourself  said  a  moment  since — more  than  wife — I  will  go 
and  tell  him  all,  though  that  all  is  not  exactly  what  you 
suppose." 

"  It  can  never  be,"  she  answered.  '^  After  what  has  passed 
between  us,  do  you  suppose  we  could  take  up  the  ghost  of  our 
love  and  play  at  make-believe  with  it  like  children  %  It  can 
never  be.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  I  could  not  have  asked  you 
to  come  here  to-night.  I  could  not  have  advised  you  as  I  have 
done." 

"  If  that  be  so,  then,"  he  replied,  "  I  shall  not  follow  your 
advice.  I  went  into  this  matter  with  my  eyes  open.  I  saw 
just  what  such  a  match  might  do  for  me — for  you.  I  never  had 
a  thought  of  disassociating  our  interests  " 

*'  Please  leave  me  out  of  the  matter,"  she  interrupted.  "  I 
would  rather  feel  I  have  been  deserted  than  insulted." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  insult  you,"  he  proceeded  doggedly.  "  I 
am  only  stating  facts.  I  saw  the  match  would  be  a  desirable 
one.  I  knew  my  own  position  was  desperate.  I  imagined  such 
a  marriage  would  give  us  " 

"  You,"  she  corrected. 

"  Us,"  he  repeated,  "  ease  of  mind — relief  from  humiliation. 
If  I  could  have  got  such  help  without  marriage,  I  should  have 
preferred  it ;  but  " 

"  The  wife  being  a  necessary  encumbrance,  you  kindly  agreed 
to  take  her,"  Yorke  finished. 

"The  wife  being  young,  pretty,  and  passably  accomplished,  I 
agreed  to  take  her,  as  I  should  have  agreed  all  the  same  had  she 
been  old,  ugly,  and  ignorant." 

"  And,  to  go  back  to  what  I  said  before,  suppose  these  people 
ever  discover  that  you  have  not  been  quite  frank  with  them  1" 

"  Sufficient  for  the  day,"  he  answered  ;  "  and  besides,  once 
married,  I  can  snap  my  fingers"  (he  was  repeating  the  words 
he  had  rehearsed  to  himself  driving  back  from  Denmark  Hill) 
*'  at  busybodies.  You  may  be  quite  sure  I  shall  not  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  neglect  placing  myself  as  soon  as  possible  beyond  the 
power  of  any  parent's  whims." 

*'  To  do  you  justice,"  she  said,  "  I  never  doubted  that,  accord- 
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ing  to  your  light,  you  would  strive  to  make  yourself  independent 
of  the  Monteiths.     It  was  only  your  light  I  doubted." 

"  You  never  did  believe  in  me,"  he  said  somewhat  irritably. 

"  Nay,  Austin,  I  believed  only  too  fully,"  she  answered  \ 
then  hastily  proceeded,  "  But  this  is  no  matter  of  sentiment,  it  is 
a  question  of  worldly  expediency ;  and  in  worldly  matters  my 
vision  was  always  keener  and  clearer  than  yours.  Take  my 
advice,  therefore — it  is  about  the  last  piece  of  advice  I  am  ever 
likely  to  offer  you — and  be  frank  with  these  people." 

"  1  cannot  be  frank  with  them  now,"  he  persisted ;  "  and  if  I 
could,  I  would  not.  Besides,  what  is  there  to  tell  ?  My  mother 
was  a  sister  of  Mr  Collis ;  on  my  father's  side  I  am  one  of  the 
Hertfordshire  Friars  ;  there,  what  more  would  you  have  %  " 

"  I  would  have  you  speak  the  truth  to  me,  Austin,"  she  retorted, 
"  if  you  never  mean  to  speak  it  to  any  one  again.  I  do  not 
want  to  know  the  particulars  of  your  birth,  but  there  is  no  use 
in  your  trying  to  delude  me  with  any  nonsense  about  it  now. 
It  is  natural,  I  know,  that  you  should  shrink  from  undeceiving 
Miss  Monteith,  but  why  you  feel  it  necessary  to  try  to  blind  me 
passes  my  understanding.  Spite  of  all  things,  my  last  words  to 
you  are — tell  Mr  Monteith  the  truth  at  any  cost,  no  matter  what 
the  result  may  prove." 

"You  appear  to  think  I  am  wonderfully  enamoured  of 
pauperism,"  he  answered.  "I  have  wealth,  position,  ease  of 
mind,  some  rest  of  body,  within  my  grasp,  and  you  coolly  bid 
me  jeopardise  all  these  good  things,  for  the  possession  of  which 
I  have  already  sacrificed  so  much,  by  opening  my  mouth  when 
no  earthly  harm  can  come  to  any  one  by  my  keeping  it  closed." 

"  You  think  the  game  so  well  worth  having,  and  feel  so  sure 
of  wiiming  it,"  she  said,  "  that  you  do  not  mind  risking  the 
possible  candle." 

"  You  have  expressed  my  exact  meaning,  epigrammatically,  as 
usual,"  he  replied. 

For  a  moment  they  looked  at  each  other  in  silence — she 
leaning  slightly  back  in  her  chair,  with  hands  clasped  loosely 
together  in  her  lap ;  he  leaning  against  the  chimneypiece, 
regarding  her  with  an  expression  which  was  half  bitter,  half 
tender. 

He  hated  her  manner  of  taking  it ;  he  hated  the  way  she  put 
it ;  but  he  loved  her,  and  he  felt  if  she  would  only  unclasp  those 
dear  fingers  and  hold  a  hand  towards  him,  he  could  have  flung 
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himself  on  his  knees  before  her,  and  told  her  all  his  sorrow,  his 
Buffering,  his  disappointment,  his  fear.  Perhaps  she  guessed 
what  was  passing  through  his  mind,  for,  before  he  could  speak 
again,  she  began — 

"  There  !  I  have  done ;  I  have  said  all  and  more  than  I  meant 
to  say  in  this  matter — only  I  would  to  God  I  had  either  known 
less,  or  been  able  to  influence  you  more,  even  for  the  girl's 
sake." 

"  It  would  break  her  heart  to  have  anything  come  between 
us  now,"  he  retorted,  with  a  savage  pleasure  at  the  pain  he  knew 
he  was  giving. 

"  Poor  heart ! "  Yorke  said  softly,  and  the  man  was  silenced. 

"  She  wishes  to  see  you  very  much,"  he  began,  after  a  pause. 

"She  cannot  expect  to  have  every  wish  gratified,"  was  the 
reply. 

"I  thought  that  perhaps  you  might  not  object  to  call,"  he 
remarked.  "  Believing,  as  they  do,  that  you  are  my  sister-in- 
law,  both  father  and  daughter  are  pained  and  hurt  by  your  per- 
sistent refusal  of  their  invitations." 

"  You  should  have  protected  me  from  those  invitations,"  she 
said. 

"  But,  Yorke,  what  could  I  do  ?  Mr  Monteith  has  seen  you  here 
over  and  over  again  ;  he  has  asked  me  a  hundred  questions  about 
youj  Mary  wants  to  know  you — why  cannot  you  accept  the 
position,  and  make  the  best  of  a  bad  business  by  putting  a  good 
face  upon  it  1 " 

"  Because  I  am  not  so  clever  a  hypocrite  as  you,  Austin,"  she 
answered ;  "  because  I  mean  our  parting  to  be  final ;  because, 
when  once  we  have  spoken  about  the  few  business  matters  that 
must  be  arranged  immediately,  you  shall  be  to  me  as  one  dead, 
or  gone  away  to  a  far  country.  I  have  written  to  Miss  Monteith 
that  I  do  not  and  that  I  will  not  visit ;  that  I  wish  her  all 
happiness ;  and  that,  were  it  not  for  very  sorrowful  circumstances 
in  my  life  which  have  rendered  all  society  distasteful,  I  would 
gladly  make  her  acquaintance.  I  have  done  all  I  can  do — I 
have  done  all  I  will  do." 

"  They  are  not  content  about  the  matter,  however,"  he 
replied.  "They  want  to  have  you  there;  Mr  Monteith  is 
specially  grieved  at  your  decision." 

"  That  is  a  pity,"  she  said.  "  I  suppose  I  am  to  those  people 
what  the  vineyard  of  I^aboth  the  Jezreelite  was  to  Ahab.     They 
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have  everything  the  heart  of  man  can  desire — they  have  wealth 
and  health  and  position — and  you ;  and  lo  !  they  are  not  con- 
tent ;  they  want  me.  They  desire  that  Mordecai  should  do 
homage  to  them  ;  and  while  I  refuse  to  go  to  Manchester  Square, 
their  cup  scarcely  seems  full  enough  or  sweet  enough.  You 
should  have  shielded  me  from  this,  at  all  events,  Austin." 

"  I  could  not  shield  you  from  it  so  long  as  they  knew  of  your 
existence,''  he  answered. 

"  Let  it  pass,  then,"  she  agreed,  "  only  clearly  understand  my 
intentions.  You  are  nothing  to  me  now ;  and  as  these  people 
are  less  than  nothing,  I  will  never  cross  the  threshold  of  their 
home." 

"  You  will  think  better  of  it,"  he  suggested. 

"  If  I  thought  differently,  I  should  think  worse,"  was  the 
reply  ;  "  but  now,  as  we  have  talked  fully  over  your  affairs,  I 
should  like  to  speak  about  my  own.  Of  course  you  are  aware  I 
cannot  live  on  air,  healthy  as  the  City  is  reported  to  be ;  and 
though  I  do  not  desire  to  trouble  you  about  money  matters,  still 
I  may  just  mention  that  I  want  you  to  repay  me  that  legacy  of 
Mrs  Clissold^s." 

*'  I  wish  you  would  let  me  provide  for  you,"  he  said. 

"  I  would  rather  provide  for  myself,"  she  answered ;  "  and 
with  that  money  I  believe  I  can  manage  to  do  so.  At  all 
events,  I  mean  to  try.  Mr  Fulke  and  I  have  talked  the  matter 
over,  and  he  considers  there  ought  to  be  some  arrangement  made 
before  you  are  actually  either  Mr  Monteith's  partner  or  son-in-  law." 

"  Did  you  consider  it  necessary,  then,  Yorke,  to  consult  a 
lawyer  on  this  subject  ? "  he  inquired. 

"  I  thought  it  necessary,"  was  the  reply,  "  to  explain  my  exact 
position  to  Mr  Fulke  and  ask  his  advice,  and  it  would  have  been 
pleasanter  for  me  had  he  taken  the  whole  management  of  my 
affairs  ;  but  I  could  not  bear  you  to  feel  he  was  acting  as  a 
law3''er  between  us,  for  which  reason  I  have  chosen  to  speak  to 
you  myself.  Of  course  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  you  about  the 
money,  but  I  desire  a  settlement ;  and  Mr  Fulke  thought  that 
perhaps  bills  " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Yorke,  do  not  go  on  !  I  cannot  endure 
these  business  details  between  you  and  me.  Of  course  you  shall 
have  your  money." 

"  1  hope  I  shall,"  she  said  quietly,  "  for  it  would  be  a  very 
disastrous  thing  to  me  if  I  had  not.     However,  as  you  remark, 
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these  business  details  are  not  agreeable  between  man  and  woman 
when  once  a  man  and  woman  come  to  have  separate  interests. 
Do,  pray,  see  Mr  Fulke,  and  arrange  with  him — will  you  % " 

"  Yes,"  Austin  promised. 

And  Yorke  added  no  more,  though  she  felt  satisfied  from  his 
tone  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  performing.  For  a 
moment  there  ensued  a  silence,  during  the  course  of  which 
Yorke  expected  him  to  make  some  movement  to  go ;  but  he  still 
leant  against  the  chimneypiece  looking  moodily  across  the  room 
- — looking  at  the  books  ranged  on  their  shelves,  at  the  files 
hanging  against  the  wall,  at  the  papers  littering  his  writing- 
table,  at  the  lamp  by  the  light  of  which  he  had  cast-up  many 
and  many  a  weary  column  of  figures  in  the  days  when  hope  was 
strong  within  him^  and  it  still  seemed  competent  to  the  man  to 
make  a  bright  future  by  means  of  hard  labour  in  the  present. 
He  thought  about  himself,  and  then  about  Yorke ;  and  after  he 
had  thought  for  awhile,  he  began — 

"I  wish  you  would  tell  me  your  plans.  What  are  you  going 
to  do?     Where  do  you  mean  to  livel" 

"  I  will  not  tell  you  what  I  am  going  to  do,  or  where  I  mean 
to  live,"  she  replied.  "  As  for  my  plans,  I  can  only  assure  you 
of  this  much,  that  if  I  had  not  formed  them  in  haste  and  in  anger, 
I  do  not  think  they  are  such  as  I  should  ever  have  adopted.  I 
only  think  this,  however,  and  mention  it  merely  so  that,  if  here- 
after you  imagine  I  have  been  deceitful  and  double-faced  towards 
you,  there  may  occur  to  you  in  the  same  moment  my  present 
justification." 

He  pondered  over  this  answer  for  a  minute,  then  said — 

"  May  I  ask  you  one  question — do  you  intend  to  marry  T* 

"  Marry  !     I — marry  !     Austin,  are  you  mad  V 

"  No  ;  I  repeat  my  inquiry." 

"  Certainly  not ;  if  even  I  wished  to  marry,  how  could  I  do 
sor' 

"  Many  a  woman  would  risk  it,  under  the  circumstances,"  he 
muttered  :  then  added  aloud,  "  But  you  have  been  asked  to 
marry  1 " 

"  That  is  not  a  question  you  have  a  right  to  ask,"  she  said  ; 
"  as  it  is  assuredly  one  that  I  have  no  right  to  answer." 

"  You  have  answered  it,"  Austin  declared ;  and  he  turned 
towards  the  fire  with  something  between  a  smile  and  a  sneer 
playing  about  his  lips. 
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"  Now,  how  could  lie  have  known  anything  concerning  that?" 
thought  Yorke  ;  but  she  was  a  wise  woman,  and  held  her  peace, 
fortunately. 

"  I  must  be  going,"  said  the  man  at  length,  rousing  himself 
from  a  long  fit  of  musing.  "  I  must  be  going,  though  Heaven 
knows  I  wish  I  had  never  to  go.  You  have  not  offered  me  food 
or  drink — not  even  bread  and  water,  Yorke — since  I  came  into 
the  house,  in  token  of  friendship.  Are  you  aware  of  the 
omission  % " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered ;  "  it  is  best  so,  believe  me." 

"  But  we  are  friends  % " 

"  I  trust  we  shall  never  be  other  than  good  friends ;  but  I 
trust  also  that  after  to-night  we  shall  be  good  friends  at  a 
distance." 

"  I  cannot  win  a  word  from  you,  Yorke  !'* 

"Never  again !" 

And  as  he  looked  at  her,  standing  pale  and  resolute  in  the 
subdued  light  of  the  shaded  lamp,  he  knew  what  she  said  was 
true.  She  had  risen  at  once  when  he  first  spoke  of  leaving  ;  and 
now,  lifting  a  small  parcel  from  the  table,  she  offered  it  to  him. 

"  Your  letters,"  she  shortly  explained ;  *'  at  your  convenience 
will  you  send  me  mine  ? " 

"  Do  you  require  them,  Yorke  % "  he  asked. 

"No,"  she  answered  ;  "  but  they  had  better  be  destroyed.  It 
would  scarcely  please  your  wife  to  read  some  of  them  if  they 
ever  fell  in  her  way  hereafter." 

"  I  did  not  think  it  was  in  you  to  take  this  parting  as  you 
have  done,"  he  remarked  bitterly. 

"  Ah !  we  never  know  what  is  in  us  till  we  are  tried,"  she 
replied. 

He  took  her  hand  and  held  it  for  a  moment,  while  he  looked 
steadfastly  in  her  face,  seeking  for  some  token  of  relenting  ;  but 
lie  might  as  well  have  looked  into  the  eyes  of  a  picture  as  at 
those  which  had  once  beamed  back  on  him  such  glances  of  tender- 
ness and  love. 

"  Good-bye,  Yorke  ! "  he  said  at  length. 

"  Good-bye,  Austin  ;  God  bless  you  ! " 

"  And  you ! "  he  answered,  a  little  huskily ;  then  the  door 
closed,  and  Austin  Friars  was  gone. 

She  stood  where  he  had  left  her  till  she  heard  the  hall-door 
slam,  and  his  tread  echoing  down  the  Yard ;  then  she  walked 
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across  the  room,  and,  leaning  her  head  against  the  cold  marble, 
remained  looking  into  the  fire,  reading,  perhaps,  a  story  there. 
Meantime  Austin  stopped  under  the  archway  in  order  to  light 
his  cigar  :  when  he  had  coaxed  a  match  to  ignite,  and  puffed  his 
Havannah  into  a  red  glow,  he  turned  into  Bush  Lane,  muttering 
almost  audibly — 

**  I  wonder  what  the  deuce  it  is  she  intends  doing  I  ** 


CHAPTER  IX. 

IN  MANCHESTER  SQUARE. 

While  Yorke,  with  dry  aching  eyes,  stood  looking  into  the  fire, 
reading  therein  that  possible  story  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  and  Austin  Friars  was  walking  slowly  up  Cannon  Street 
towards  St  Paul's,  revolving  in  his  mind  that  to  him  puzzling 
question  relative  to  Yorke's  plans  and  intentions, — Mary  Monteith 
sat  in  the  drawing-room  of  her  father's  house  in  Manchester 
Square,  hoping,  almost  against  hope,  that  Mr  Friars  would,  spite 
of  his  note  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  still  put  in  an  appearance. 

The  guests  were  gone,  the  last  ice  had  been  handed,  and  the 
last  glass  of  sherry  swallowed,  full  half  an  hour  before.  It  had 
not  been  a  pleasant  party  to  any  one,  and  no  person  felt  parti- 
cularly loath  to  leave,  unless,  indeed,  it  might  be  that  inevitable 
man  and  woman  who,  never  having  a  word  to  say  to  any  one, 
and  never  doing  the  least  thing  towards  making  an  evening  pass 
agreeably,  are  always  the  first  to  come,  and  the  last,  for  some 
inscrutable  reason,  to  go.  Even  Mr  Monteith,  standing  on  the 
hearthrug  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  expressed  his  gratification  at 
the  affair  being  over ;  whilst  Miss  Ophelia  Monteith,  a  Scotch 
cousin  of  certain  age  and  very  decided  opinions,  declared  she 
thought  such  gatherings  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme,  and  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  social  delights  of  having  a  few  friends 
"  dropping  in." 

''  From  which,  good  Lord,  deliver  us  ! "  exclaimed  Mr  Monteith, 
piteously ;  for  the  worthy  merchant's  heart  was  young,  though 
his  hairs  were  grey,  and  he  had  not  the  slightest  desire  to  fall 
into  that  state  of  "  old-fogeyism  "  which  believes  only  in  a  few 
staid  friends,  '20  port,  whist,  and  a  hot  nightcap. 
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" Mary  dear,"  said  Miss  Ophelia,  routed  at  this  point,  "had 
you  not  better  go  to  bed  ]  " 

"  I  am  not  tired,"  Mary  answered ;  and  her  eyes  wandered 
towards  the  door. 

"  It  is  of  no  use  your  expecting  Mr  Friars  to-night,"  the 
spinster  affirmed. 

"  Now  what  can  you  know  about  it?"  asked  Mr  Monteith ; 
*'  it  is  just  as  likely  as  not  that  he  will  come." 

"  But  he  wrote  that  he  was  going  into  the  City." 

"Well,  the  City  is  not  so  far  off  as  Jericho,"  remarked  Mr 
Monteith  snappishly — so  snappishly,  indeed,  that  Mary  lifted  her 
long  lashes,  and  looked  at  him  with  her  large  blue  childish  eyes 
in  mute  amazement. 

"  It  is  my  belief,"  said  Miss  Ophelia,  "  that  you  are  as  much 
in  love  with  Mr  Friars  as  Mary." 

"  I  hope  not,"  answered  the  merchant,  "  or  it  would  seriously 
interfere  with  my  business.  Why,  Mary  has  not  done  a  single 
thing  since  she  was  engaged  except  listen  for  his  knock." 

"  Oh  fie,  papa  ! "  Mary  exclaimed ;  and  she  went  over  and 
kissed  him,  rubbing  her  soft  fair  face  against  his,  as  a  kitten 
might  have  done  ;  after  which  her  father,  putting  his  hands  on 
her  shoulders,  held  her  at  arm's-length  from  him,  and  said — 

"  He  ought  to  come  to-night,  my  darling,  if  only  to  see  how 
pretty  you  look." 

"  She  will  not  keep  pretty  long  if  she  keep  such  late  hours," 
remarked  Miss  Monteith. 

"  Did  you  keep  early  hours,  Ophelia  % "  asked  her  cousin ; 
which  impertinent  remark  the  lady  affected  not  to  hear ;  while 
Mary,  always  anxious  to  avert  unpleasantness,  hurried  on 
with — 

"  Papa,  I  do  so  want  to  see  Austin's  sister-in-law.  I  quite 
love  her  letter  to  me.  Might  I  not  go  and  talk  to  her — all  by 
myself,  you  understand,  without  any  one  else  %  I  think  if  she 
knew  me  she  would  come  here,"  and  the  small  fingers  twisted 
themselves  in  and  out  of  his  watch-chain,  and  the  kitten-like 
caresses  were  resumed. 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,"  objected  Miss  Monteith. 

"  I  have  talked  to  Ophelia  about  it,"  proceeded  the  girl,  "but 
she  said  it  was  a  ridiculous  idea.  I  do  not  think  it  ridiculous. 
If  Mrs  Friars  have  had  so  much  trouble,  and  be  very  poor,  it  is 
all  the  more  reason  why  some  one  should  try  to  comfort  her. 
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Austin  is  so  fond  of  lier — and  you — you  like  her  very  much,  do 
you  not,  papa  %  " 

For  a  moment  Mr  Monteith  remained  silent,  then  he  said — 

''You  shall  go  and  call  on  her  to-morrow,  if  you  like,  and  you 
are  a  dear  good  girl." 

"  Had  you  not  better  ask  Mr  Friars  about  it  first  %  "  suggested 
Miss  Monteith.  "  My  opinion  is,  he  neither  wants  you  to  go 
there,  nor  his  sister-in-law  to  come  here.  I  may  be  wrong,  of 
course  " 

"  Though,  equally  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  is  scarcely  likely, 
you  would  add,"  finished  Mr  Monteith  sharply ;  then  turning  to 
his  daughter,  he  said — 

"  Of  course  you  had  better  mention  your  intention  to  him. 
Ah  !  here  he  comes." 

And  at  that  moment,  surely  enough,  Mr  Friars  appeared, 
apologising  for  intruding  at  so  late  an  hour,  but  he  "  saw  lights 
in  the  window,'' — apologising  for  his  absence,  "  but  Yorke  had 
so  much  to  say  and  tell  him." 

"  We  were  just  talking  about  her  and  you,"  Mr  Monteith 
remarked.  "  This  little  girl  wants  to  go  and  see  her.  Would 
Mrs  Friars  object  ? " 

"As  she  has  told  you  herself,  she  does  not  visit,"  Austin 
answered,  with  a  smile  and  a  shrug. 

"  Well,  settle  it  between  you,  then,"  Mr  Monteith  said  kindly  ; 
''but  remember,  I  only  give  you  five  minutes  for  the  discus- 
sion. Come,  Ophelia ;  these  young  people  want  to  talk  politics, 
and  can  do  so  quite  as  well  without  us.  They  will  not  find  the 
topic  so  interesting  ten  years  hence." 

And  with  this  moral  reflection  Mr  Monteith  left  the  room, 
preceded  by  Miss  Ophelia,  who  did  not  approve  of  Mary's  lover, 
and  approved  less  of  "the  perfect  idiot  the  girl  made  of  herself 
about  him." 

Even  with  her  head  resting  on  his  shoulder,  and  his  arms 
clasped  about  her,  Mary  did  not  on  this  occasion  immediately 
proceed  to  make  an  idiot  of  herself ;  for  her  mind  was  full  of 
Yorke,  and  she  said  accordingly,  "  I  may  go,  Austin,  may  I  not  % " 

"  Certainly,  little  one.  If  Mr  Monteith  do  not  object,  why 
should  I  r' 

"  Oh,  papa  would  like  me  to  go,  I  think." 

"  Then  I  should  go,  more  particularly  if  you  at  all  desire  a 
stepmother." 
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YORKE*S     VISITORS. 

"  Desire  a  stepmother  !  "  In  utter  amazement  Miss  Monteith 
lifted  her  eyes  to  Austin's  face  as  she  repeated  the  last  words  of 
his  sentence.     "  What  do  you  mean  % " 

"  Just  what  I  say,"  Mr  Friars  replied.  "  I  believe  your  father 
admires  my  sister-in-law  immensely,  and  that,  were  she  so  in- 
clined, she  might  become  Mrs  Monteith  within  a  month.  You 
must  keep  this  to  yourself,  though,  little  one ;  it  will  not  do  for 
you  to  rush  off  to  Miss  Ophelia  and  tell  her  my  suspicions." 

"  I  shall  tell  no  one,"  Mary  answered  quietly  ;  and  then  she 
sat  for  a  minute  silent  and  thoughtful — so  silent  and  so  thought- 
ful, that  at  length  Austin,  putting  his  hand  under  her  chin, 
turned  the  sweet  face  towards  himself  while  he  asked,  "  Where 
is  my  darling  off  to,  now? " 

"I  was  gone  on  a  journey,  Austin,"  she  said,  "though  not 
on  one  very  far  from  home.  I  was  thinking  about  papa  and 
Mrs  Friars.  If  she  be  so  very  good  and  sweet — and  she  must 
be,  since  you  love  her — I  should  not  dislike  having  her  for 
a  stepmother.  When  we  are  away  papa  will  be  lonely — all 
alone  with  Ophelia.  She  may  look  after  the  house  very  well, 
but  she  would  never  make  it  seem  like  home  to  him ;  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  might  not  be  happier  if  things  could  all 
fall  out  just  as  you  say." 

"  But  they  cannot,"  Austin  answered,  with  a  fierce  exultation, 
as^  the  words  Yorke  had  spoken  that  night  came  back  to  his 
mind  with  almost  a  stronger  meaning  than  they  had  borne  on 
hearing.  "  She  will  never  marry  again  ;  she  has  loved  once, 
and  she  is  not  a  woman  to  love  again,  or  to  marry  without 
love." 

"  Then  why  did  you  say,  if  I  desired  a  stepmother  ? "  Mary 
inquired. 

"  Because  I  was  a  simpleton,"  he  replied ;  *'  however,  I  was 
talking  folly,  and  speaking  rather  of  what  I  once  thought  than  of 
what  I  now  know." 

"  What  do  you  know  1 "  the  girl  persisted. 

"  That  Mr  Monteith  has  asked  Yorke  to  marry  him,  and  that 
she— declined." 
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"  Did  she  tell  you  so  % "  was  Mary's  next  question. 

"  I  made  her  tell  me,"  he  answered. 

"  Poor  papa  ! " 

Each  man  and  each  woman  for  his  and  her  own^  you  perceive, 
my  reader ;  and  each  man  and  each  woman  for  him  and  her- 
self. 

There  is  a  drawback  to  most  visions  of  perfect  happiness,  and 
Mary's  drawback  had  always  been  the  idea  of  leaving  her  father 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  Miss  Ophelia ;  she  might  perhaps  some 
day  marry  him,  spite  of  anything  she  and  Austin  could  do  to 
stop  the  sacrifice.  Further,  it  is  never  agreeable  to  our  vanity 
to  know  that  one  of  our  own  kith  and  kin  has  been  repulsed ; 
that  "  no  "  has  been  said  by  a  stranger  to  one  of  our  own  blood. 
We  may  be  glad  the  match  is  destined  never  to  come  off,  but 
we  feel  keenly  that  the  offer  ought  never  to  have  been  made. 
Even  if  we  dislike  those  of  our  blood,  we  yet  feel,  when  through 
them  a  blow  dealt  by  an  outsider  touches  us,  that  the  subtle  bond 
of  relationship  cannot  be  broken  by  any  volition  on  our  part,  and 
that  the  grief  and  mortification  of  our  people  touches  ourselves, 
though  their  success  and  rejoicing  may  fail  to  waken  even  an 
answering  echo  of  pride  in  our  breasts.  All  of  which  Mary 
Monteith  felt  vaguely  (she  was  young,  and  not  given  to  psycho- 
logical reflections)  as  she  sat,  after  saying  "  Poor  papa ! "  with 
the  clasp  of  her  fingers  on  Austin's  hand  loosened  a  little.  Yorke 
had  taught  him  in  the  years  a  good  deal  of  the  obscure  science 
of  sentiment,  as  it  affects  women's  minds  and  manners ;  and  he 
consequently  understood  that  the  loosening  clasp  meant  this  : 

"  A  woman  belonging  to  your  family  has  vexed  my  father,  and 
I  am  hurt  through  him." 

Mary  did  not  put  this  into  words — could  not  have  done  so — 
but  Austin,  instructed  as  has  been  said,  comprehended  the  un- 
spoken sentence,  and  answered  it  accordingly. 

"  My  pet,"  he  said,  drawing  her  nearer,  and  stroking  her  hair 
as  though  she  were  a  dove,  and  he  trying  to  smooth  her  ruffled 
feathers — "my  pet,  Yorke  was  right.  I  know  it,  though  this 
was  all  which  passed  between  us  on  the  subject.  I  said,  'You 
have  been  asked  to  marry  % '  and  she  replied,  '  That  is  not  a 
question  you  have  a  right  to  ask,  and  it  is  assuredly  one  I  have 
no  right  to  answer.'  Then  I  remarked,  '  You  have  answered  it.' 
So  do  not  be  angry  with  Yorke,  and  think  she  betrayed  faith. 
She  is  incapable  of  doing  anything  dishonourable." 
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*•  And  yet,  Austin,  you  have  never  wished  me  to  know  her," 
the  girl  said  reproachfully. 

"  Because,  my  darling,  it  is  her  own  desire  to  live  quietly  and 
out  of  the  world ;  because  her  life  has  not  been  a  happy  one ; 
and  voluntarily  she  stands  out  of  life's  sunshine.  Had  she 
married  your  father,"  Austin  went  on  hurriedly,  "  it  could  not 
have  proved  well  for  either.  He  would  have  felt  the  difference 
in  age.  The  admiration  she  must  have  received  is  not  the  sort 
of  thing  likely  to  make  a  home  happy.  The  old  love  would 
have  lain  between  them — the  old  love  she  never  can  forget — for 
ever." 

"  0  Austin  !  how  you  talk  of  her  !"  Mary  said  with  a  swift 
and  sudden  alarm.  "  If  you  knew  her  before  your  brother 
married  her,  were  you — were  you  never  in  love  with  her  your- 
self?" 

It  was  the  skeleton  of  her  engaged  life  clothed  with  flesh  and 
blood,  and  presented  for  his  consideration  at  last.  But  Austin 
was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

"  Has  that  idea  been  worrying  you,  sweet  % "  he  said.  "  Are 
you  jealous  of  my  dear  Yorke  ?  You  had  better  go  and  see  her, 
love,  and  you  will  then  find  out  in  five  minutes  just  how  I  like 
her  and  she  likes  me.  I  never  loved  any  one  in  my  life,  Mary, 
as  I  love  you ;  though  Yorke  has  been  friend,  sister,  comrade — 
shall  I  say  % — all  in  one ;  and  though  I  have  pitied  her,  as  no 
one,  darling,  shall  ever  need  to  pity  you." 

"  Has  she  been  so  unhappy  % " 

"  Yes,  but  she  is  strong  to  bear  unhappiness." 

"  Was  her  married  life  " Mary  began,  but  Austin  stopped 

her  in  a  fashion  approved  by  lovers. 

"  You  must  not  cross-question  me,  darling.  Whatever  you 
want  to  know,  ask  her ;  and  if  she  see  fit  to  answer  you,  well ; 
if  not,  you  will  understand,  with  that  prior  comprehension, 
with  that  sort  of  prescience  that  seems  to  belong  to  the  youngest 
of  your  sex,  there  are  things  of  which  no  woman  cares  to  speak, 
even  to  her  nearest  and  dearest  friend." 

"  I  wish  she  would  let  me  be  her  friend,"  said  the  poor  loving 
little  soul,  that  always  seemed  stretching  its  tendrils  forth  to 
meet  with  anything  whereto  it  might  cling. 

"  See  and  ask  her,"  Austin  advised.  "  Yorke  is  neither  cold 
nor  ungrateful.  Only,  when  you  have  seen  her,  do  not  love  her 
more  than  you  do  me." 
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Whicli  warning  Mary  answered  by  putting  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  telling  him  everything  which  it  was  just  then  of  great 
importance  to  Austin  Friars  to  hear.  Nothing,  in  fact,  save  the 
importance  of  her  affection,  could  have  reconciled  him  to  bear  it; 
for  all  this  love-making,  as  he  confessed  to  his  own  heart  over 
and  over  again,  was  the  very  hardest  work  he  had  ever  gone 
through  in  his  life.  After  a  man  has  once  experienced  a  grand 
passion — after  he  has  felt  what  it  is  to  love  the  woman — all  other 
courtship,  excepting  it  may  be  courtship  which  just  passes  the 
time,  grows  irksome,  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.  It  is  like  a 
play  to  which  we  take  an  uncongenial  and  preoccupied  mind. 
Others  may  enjoy  the  wit,  the  pathos,  the  broad  fun,  the  execrable 
puns,  the  tedious  drawn-out  dialogue ;  but  we,  to  whom  the 
thing  is  neither  fresh  nor  fair,  who  are  thinking  of  different  actors, 
of  other  hopes,  of  a  former  audience,  among  which  appeared 
forms  we  remember  only  too  well,  draw  back  behind  the  curtain 
and  yawn  decorously,  whilst  the  young  people,  whose  lives  hold 
as  yet  no  tragedies,  lean  eagerly  over  the  front  of  the  box  and 
drink  in  the  story,  every  line  of  which  is  new,  every  turn  in  which 
is  to  them  full  of  a  strange  and  non-communicable  delight. 

I  have  often  fancied  that  to  an  actor  who,  after  having  gone 
through  the  most  passionate  scenes  of  an  opera  with  one  of  the 
queens  of  song — one  of  those  women  who  were  and  who  are  not 
— has  to  perform  his  part  in  company  with  a  feeble  copy  of  the 
former  ^rma  donna,  the  whole  business  must  seem  just  what  his 
second  venture  does  to  the  man  who  essays  the  trial  as  to 
whether  it  be  possible  for  him  to  make  love  twice  with  the  same 
verve,  to  recall  at  will  the  olden  feelings,  to  experiment  as  to 
whether  this  melody  which  once  filled  all  his  being  would  sound 
the  same  sung  by  a  strange  minstrel  in  an  unfamiliar  room. 

Ah,  friends  !  there  are  few  of  you,  come  to  years  of  discretion, 
who  cannot,  out  of  the  fulness  of  your  own  experience,  grasp 
something  of  that  sorrow  of  our  being  at  which  I  have  hinted — 
who  cannot  comprehend  how  it  was  that  though  Mary  Monteith 
was  young  and  fair  and  sweet,  there  were  yet  times  when  Austin 
Friars — without  remorse  or  sentiment  or  imagination — turned 
away  sick  at  heart — sick  for  very  sorrow  of  himself. 

The  future  he  beheld  stretching  away  in  the  distance  contained 
in  no  corner  of  it  either  Yorke  or  her  equivalent ;  along  all  the 
road  he  saw  no  trace  of  the  woman  he  loved,  or  of  any  other 
woman  likely  ever  to  supply  her  place — to  be  to  him  as  water 
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in  a  dry  place,  as  wells  of  gladness  in  a  barren  and  thirsty  land. 
He  knew  well  enough  that  no  woman — and  certainly  no  girl — 
could  ever  supply  to  him  the  want  of  Yorke,  whom  he  had 
voluntarily  deserted,  and  perhaps  for  this  very  reason  he  was 
now  not  wholly  averse  that  Mary  should  travel  Cityward ;  and 
if  an  acquaintance  were  struck  between  the  pair,  then — why, 
then — there  would  still  be  one  link  left  to  him  of  the  old  chain, 
though  two  hearts  might  never  be  bound  together  by  it  again — 
ah,  never ! 

As  for  Mary,  whatever  her  idea  on  the  subject  may  have  been, 
her  imagination  was  stimulated  and  her  curiosity  awakened  ;  for 
both  of  which  reasons — and  also  perhaps  because  she  had  a 
notion  that  her  woman's  wit  might  still  make  everything  which 
appeared  to  her  crooked,  straight — she  started  off  at  an  unrea- 
sonably early  hour  on  the  following  morning  for  Scott's  Yard, 
where  a  servant,  unacquainted  with  the  blessings  derivable 
from,  and  the  necessities  attached  to,  "not  at  home,"  ushered 
her  straight  up  two  pair  of  stairs  into  Yorke's  sitting-room.  It 
was  a  small  apartment  overlooking  the  churchyard,  and  com- 
manding a  view  of  Turnwheel-lane,  plainly  furnished,  and  yet 
filled  with  those  nameless  trifles  which  give  a  look  of  home,  an 
idea  of  a  woman's  care  and  presence,  to  the  humblest  abode. 

By  the  table  York  sat  engaged  at  some  needlework — something 
which  involved  net  and  lace — for  Mary,  remembering  first  im- 
pressions, always  associated  those  white  soft  hands,  straying, 
as  their  owner  talked,  nervously  amongst  clouds  of  transparent 
material,  of  wandering  here  and  there  as  behind  a  veil,  of  ap- 
pearing and  disappearing,  and  of  all  the  time  possessing  for 
the  visitor  a  strange  sort  of  fascination.  As  the  girl  in  her 
fresh  beauty,  wrapped  in  furs  and  velvet,  with  her  bright  sweet 
face  framed  in  the  daintiest  of  bonnets — in  her  youth  and 
happiness,  eager,  and  yet  with  an  indescribable  shyness  about 
her — appeared  on  the  threshold,  Yorke  rose,  and  for  a  moment 
was  so  utterly  astounded  that  she  could  say  nothing  excepting 
"Miss  Monteith!"  which  name  she  repeated  almost  mechani- 
cally after  the  servant  who  announced  her  visitor. 

"  Yes,  I  am  Mary  Monteith,"  was  the  answer,  spoken  simply, 
and  yet  with  the  most  becoming  blush  conceivable.  "  I  hope 
you  will  not  be  angry,  Mrs  Friars,"  she  went  on,  never  noticing 
how  Yorke  winced ;  "  but  I  felt  I  must  see  you,  and  that,  as  you 
would  not  come  to  me,  I  must  come  to  see  you." 
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'*It  is  very  kind  of  you,"  Yorke  said;  but  she  never  moved 
from  where  she  stood,  nor  stretched  out  a  hand,  nor  offered  her 
visitor  a  chair.  She  stood  like  one  bewildered,  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  the  guest  forced  thus  upon  her.  She  had  not 
been  prepared  for  this,  and  even  Yorke's  self-possession  failed 
when  she  found  herself  face  to  face  with  youth  and  innocence, 
with  inexperience  and  artlessness ;  with  one  who  hardly  knew, 
even  by  report,  the  meaning  of  the  word  sin  ;  and  who,  after 
their  past — after  it  all — was  yet  Austin  Friars'  affianced  wife. 

She  did  not  know  what  to  say  to,  or  how  to  greet  her ;  she 
turned  sick  and  faint  as  she  looked  into  the  fresh  young  face, 
which  changed  a  little  and  clouded  over  at  the  singular  reception 
Yorke  vouchsafed. 

"  You  have  meant  very  kindly,"  the  woman  said,  repeating 
her  previous  remark  in  a  different  form  ;  "  but  I  thought — that 

is,  I  believe Will  you  not  be  seated  ?"  she  went  on  hurriedly. 

And  then  when  Mary  in  wonder  took  possession  of  the  proffered 
chair,  Yorke  walked  away  from  her  towards  the  window  and 
looked  out  over  the  churchyard  at  the  leafless  trees  standing 
brown  and  damp  and  bare  in  the  light  of  the  winter's  day,  at 
the  wet  earth  and  the  dreary  graves  and  the  high  blackened 
walls  and  the  rusty  iron  railings,  while  she  tried  to  steady  her 
voice,  and  collect  her  senses  in  order  to  say  what  she  had  to  say 
to  her  visitor. 

Fifty  men  could  not  have  disconcerted  her  so  much  as  did 
that  young  soft  pretty  girlish  creature  seated  near  the  fire.  Had 
she  ever  been  angry  with  Mary  Monteith  %  Possibly  ;  for  though 
mentally  a  strong  woman,  she  was  yet  weak  where  her  love 
entered ;  but  now  all  anger,  all  dislike,  all  jealousy,  died  in  a 
moment,  and  as  she  turned  and  met  the  sweet  pleading  eyes 
fastened  wonderingly  upon  her  face,  there  took  possession  of  her 
such  a  feeling  of  pity,  such  a  prevision  of  the  unhappiness  to 
come,  that  the  current  of  her  own  existence  seemed  almost  to 
turn  from  that  hour,  and  instead  of  flowing  over  rocks  and 
storms,  to  glide  on  more  peacefully  through  better  and  purer 
channels  to  the  great  sea. 

*'  I  have  to  apologise  for  my  seeming  discourtesy,"  Yorke 
began.  "  Your  visit  took  me  by  surprise.  I  was  not  prepared 
for  so  much  kindness.  I  have  not  been  accustomed  latterly  to 
kindness.  My  life  in  some  respects  has  proved  unhappy, 
and" 
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She  paused,  fairly  lost  as  to  how  she  should  proceed ;  but 
Mary,  taking  up  the  unfinished  sentence,  relieved  her. 

''  You  do  not  want  to  let  any  of  us  make  it  happier  for  you. 
That  is  really  what  I  came  to  talk  to  you  about ;  for  I  am 
certain,  I  am  confident,  we  could  brighten  your  life  a  little.  We 
are  strangers  to  you  now,  but  we  surely  need  not  always  remain 
strangers"  It  has  been  a  great  trouble  to  us  all — to  papa  and 
me  and  Austin  " — (the  name  came  out  a  little  shyly) — "  to  think 
you  would  not  come  to  see  me.  I  have  heard  so  much  of  you, 
and— and— I  quite  loved  your  letter,  and  felt  so  grieved  you 
would  not  say  to  me,  '  I  wish  you  all  happiness,'  instead  of 
writing  it." 

The  net  was  closing  round  her,  and  Yorke  felt  it.  She  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  the  girl,  who,  thinking  of  her  father 
and  of  Austin  and  of  the  lonely  woman  standing  by  the  window, 
towards  whom  she  felt  herself  irresistibly  attracted,  uttered  the 
foregoing  sentence  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  a  little  touching 
tremor  in  her  voice,  while  all  the  time  Yorke  was  thinking — 

"  If  she  only  knew !  if  she  only  knew ! "  And  then  she  felt  she 
must  never  know,  and  she  prayed  some  interruption  might  come 
to  put  an  end  to  the  interview  and  rid  her  of  the  visitor,  whose 
face  she  understood  would  haunt  her  for  many  a  day  to  come, 
whom  she  would  still  in  fancy  see  sitting  in  her  youth  and 
beauty  by  the  hearth  where  she — Yorke,  whose  youth  was  passed 
and  beauty  worn — should  keep  her  solitary  vigils  in  the  desolate 
years  to  come. 

Thinking  all  this,  Yorke  came  back  to  the  table,  and  standing 
so  that  the  whole  width  of  it  intervened  between  herself  and  the 
intruder  began — 

"  Miss  Monteith  !" 

But  the  girl  softly  suggested  "  Mary." 

"  Mary,  then."  And  there  was  a  touch  almost  of  tenderness 
in  the  woman's  voice — perhaps  a  memory  of  her  own  far-away 
youth  flitted  before  her,  as  she  looked  at  the  figure  seated 
opposite.  "  Mary,  did  Mr  Friars — did  Austin  never  explain  to 
you — never  say — I  could  not  visit?  That,  owing  to  past 
circumstances — to  events  which  happened  when  you  could  have 
been  but  a  child — I  preferred  to  live  quietly  and  retired  %  That 
to  separate  myself  utterly  from  society  was,  indeed,  the  only 
course  left  open  for  me  %  " 

"  Austin  said  you  preferred  to  receive  no  visitors,  and  that 
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you  likewise  did  not  care  to  visit.  He  never  told  me  anything 
else." 

"  And  be  was  right  not  to  speak  of  my  secret,"  Yorke  answered. 
"  There  is  a  story  in  every  woman's  life,  though  you  are  too 
young  as  yet  to  comprehend  that  fact ;  and  there  is  a  story  in 
mine." 

"  May  I  not  know  it  %  "  the  girl  asked. 

"No,"  Yorke  replied.  "As  things  have  gone  so  far,  if  you 
like  to  send  your  father  to  me,  I  will  tell  him  as  much  as  there 
can  be  any  need  for  me  to  tell,  or  for  him  to  hear  ;  and  when  he 
says  to  you  '  Her  decision  was  right,'  you  must  rest  satisfied, 
my  child." 

And  the  hardness  dropped  out  of  her  voice,  and  there  came 
such  a  softness  into  her  face  as  she  spoke,  that  Mary  Monteith 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  but  rising  from  her  seat.  Hung  her  arms 
round  Mrs  Friars'  neck,  and  sobbed  aloud — 

"  Oh,  how  I  could  love  you,  if  you  would  only  let  me  !  " 

"  I  hope  you  have  some  one  to  love  you  better  than  I  ever 
could,"  answered  Yorke,  whose  heart  at  that  moment  held  such 
a  pain  as  it  had  not  known  even  when  she  was  parting  with 
Austin  Friars  ;  and  Mary,  fancying  she  meant  him,  did  not  know 
that  the  woman's  white  lips  were  shaping,  in  their  repressed 
agony,  the  word  "  God." 

As  they  stood  thus,  Mary  trying  to  nestle  near  her  in  token  of 
sympathy  and  affection,  while  Y~orke  strove  to  hold  her  off, 
dreading  the  kiss  she  felt  it  would  almost  kill  her  to  receive,  the 
door  opened,  and  Mr  Monteith  entered.  Never  before — never — 
not  excepting  the  days  when  Austin  Friars  was  wont  to  be  the 
one  person  she  most  longed  to  behold — for  whoso  coming  she 
waited  with  a  sort  of  despairing  impatience  which  might  have 
told  its  tale  to  a  wise  observer — had  Yorke  been  so  rejoiced  to 
see  any  one  appear  before  her. 

"  0  Mr  Monteith  !  "  she  almost  gasped,  freeing  herself  from 
the  encircling  arms,  and  holding  out  her  hand  in  cordial  greeting, 
"  why  did  yoa  not  come  sooner  % " 

"  It  was  worth  while  delaying  the  pleasure  of  coming,  to  know 
I  was  wanted  at  all,"  answered  Mr  Monteith  with  old-fashioned 
gallantry  ;  and  Mary,  looking  on  the  pair,  considered — 

"  If  he  have  proposed,  she  cannot  have  refused." 

So  swift  are  the  sex  in  reading  the  signs  of  the  times.  (Alas !  it 
is  only  the  signs  as  the  darlings  think  thev  affect  themselves  that 
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they  study.)  And  straightway  Mary,  comprehending  there  was 
a  mystery,  hoped  nothing  would  come  of  it — the  proposal — and 
that  Austin  was     lotaken. 

"  Mary,  love,"  said  her  father,  "  I  hoped  you  would  have 
called  for  me  to  come  with  you." 

"  Ah,  papa ! "  answered  Mary,  who,  not  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  adventure  much  on  her  own  account,  felt  keenly  the 
failure  of  her  admirably-laid  plans,  '*  I  wanted  to  have  it  all 
my  own  way,  and  I  wish  now  I  had  not." 

"  What  is  it — what  has  happened  ?  '*  Mr  Monteith  said, 
glancing  from  his  daughter's  flushed  face  and  tearful  eyes  to 
Yorke,  who  only  looked  a  shade  paler  and  more  self-controlled 
than  usual,  as  she  replied  with  a  grave  smile — 

"  We  have  not  quarrelled  ;  but  there  are  some  circumstances 
connected  with  myself,  the  existence  of  which  seem  to  have 
perplexed  Miss  Monteith.  As  an  explanation  now  appears 
unavoidable,  I  would  rather  explain  the  nature  of  those  circum- 
stances to  you  than  to  your  daughter." 

"  I  quite  understand.  Mary,  my  love,  you  had  better  go 
home  ;  I  will  take  you  back  to  the  carriage.  Some  other  day 
Mrs  Friars  will  allow  you  to  come  and  see  her  again,  and  you 
can  then  have  a  long  talk  together." 

"  No,  I  think  not,"  Yorke  said,  determinedly.  She  held  the 
girl's  hand,  and  almost  unconsciously  pressed  it  as  she  spoke. 
"  I  do  not  believe  Miss  Monteith  will  ever  come  to  see  me  again, 
and  I  should  therefore  prefer  to  bid  her  good-bye  now." 

There  could  be  no  possibility  of  mistaking  the  meaning  of 
these  words,  and  both  father  and  daughter  stood  for  a  moment 
silent  and  rebuffed. 

Then,  to  end  the  interview,  Yorke  said  in  a  softer  tone, 
"  Though  I  wish  you  had  not  come  here,  still  I  am  more  obliged 
for  the  feeling  \Yhich  prompted  your  visit  than  you  can  ever 
know.  I  wish  you  all  happiness,  and  if  it  lay  in  my  power  to 
make  you  happy,  you  should  be  so.     Good-bye,  and  thank  you." 

She  never  held  out  her  hand  again,  but  Mary  took  it,  and 
would  have  kissed  her  lips,  but  that  Yorke,  drawing  back 
hurriedly,  exclaimed,  "  Don't,  pray  don't !  Mr  Monteith,  please 
take  her  away  ;  and  then,  if  you  can  spare  me  five  minutes,  we 
will  get  this  over  at  once  and  for  ever." 

"  O  papa !"  said  Mary,  when  they  got  into  Scott's  Yard,  "  can 
you  understand  what  it  all  means  1 " 
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"  iN'o,  my  dear  ;  but  until  I  do  understand,  you  liad  better  say 
nothing  about  the  result  of  your  visit  to  any  one.  I  may  trust 
you,  Mary  %  "  he  added. 

And  then  Mary  knew  that  Austin  must  have  made  some  mis- 
take, and  that  neither  had  Mr  Monteith  proposed  nor  Yorke 
refused  him. 


CHAPTER  XL 

SLIGHTLY    TRYING. 

When  Mr  Monteith  returned  to  Scott's  Yard,  which  he  did 
almost  immediately,  he  found  Yorke  seated  at  her  needlework, 
precisely,  as  Mary  had  discovered  her.  But  the  greeting  vouch- 
safed to  the  father  was  very  different  from  that  accorded  to  the 
daughter.  There  was  no  embarrassment  visible  in  her  manner 
now.  Whatever  she  felt — and  no  one  who  had  not  known  her 
face  intimately  could  have  told  she  felt  at  all — she  suffered  no 
trace  of  it  to  appear  in  word,  or  look,  or  gesture. 

Once  again  she  was  the. calm  self-possessed  woman,  still  fair 
to  look  upon,  who  had  won  this  old  man's  love,  and  who  was 
utterly  unconscious  that  his  affection  for  her  had  influenced  his 
consent  to  Austin's  suit.  That  idea  had  never  entered  into  her 
mind — never  once.  She  did  not  know  Mr  Monteith  desired  them 
all  to  become  one  united  family,  because  then  perhaps  in  time 
she  would  listen  favourably  to  the  words  he  often  felt  tempted 
to  utter,  and  only  left  unspoken  because  he  feared  she  still  knew 
"  too  little  of  him,"  and  might  answer  hastily  "  No  ;  "  and  when 
he  returned,  after  seeing  his  daughter  drive  away,  she  had  no 
notion  that  the  man  was  dreading,  for  his  own  sake,  to  hear 
what  she  might  have  to  tell,  lest  there  were  something  in  the 
story  which  should  raze  his  dream-castle  to  the  ground. 

"You  must  think  all  this  very  odd,  Mr  Monteith,"  Yorke 
began,  "  and  I  know  your  daughter  cannot  consider  me  other 
than  rude  and  ungracious  ;  but  the  interview  was  not  of  my 
seeking,  and  if  she  be  pained,  I  can  only  say  I  regret  she  has  been 
vexed,  but  that  the  annoyance  was  unavoidable." 

"  I  am  very  sorrow  to  hear  this,"  he  answered,  "  for  Mary — 
for  we  all  hoped  a  great  deal  from  her  visit;  we  trusted  she 
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would  be  able  to  overcome  your  reluctance  to  be  friends  with  ns, 
and" 

"  Mr  Friars  should  never  have  allowed  her  to  come  at  all/* 
Yorke  interrupted  decidedly. 

"  I  do  not  think  he  could  very  well  have  prevented  her,"  Mr 
Monteith  said.  "  Mary  is  sometimes  a  wilful  little  puss,  and 
she  was  vain  enough  to  fancy  that  where  I  had  failed,  she  might 
succeed.  Further,  vhen  she  proposed  coming,  I  felt  glad  for 
her  to  do  so — hoping,  really,  that  her  eloquence  would  prove 
effectual.  You  must  know,  Mrs  Friars,  the  high  respect  I 
entertain  for  you  ;  and  while  you  so  resolutely  refuse  all  friendly 
and  social  communication  with  us,  my  daughter's  approaching 
marriage  scarcely  affords  me  the  amount  of  gratification  which 
would  be  the  case  if  there  were  any  prospect  of  our  becoming  a 
more  united  family." 

"  What  can  the  presence  or  absence  of  so  unimportant  a  person 
as  myself  signify  in  a  house  like  yours  %  "  she  asked  impatiently. 

'*  It  signifies  everything  to  me,"  he  answered. 

Swiftly  and  searchingly  Yorke  looked  at  the  speaker  to  dis- 
cover whether  these  words  bore  any  second  meaning ;  then  she 
hastily  retreated  from  the  point  to  which  they  had  approached, 
and  repeated, 

''  Mr  Friars  ought  never  to  have  allowed  your  daughter  to 
come  here.  Rather  than  suffer  it,  he  should  have  told  you, 
as  I  tell  you  now,  that  my  refusal  to  visit  your  family  has  not 
been  prompted  by  any  mere  whim  or  fancy  on  my  part,  but  by 
sufficient  reasons  which  must  prevent  my  going  into  society  for 
ever." 

"  You  surely  do  not  expect  me  to  understand  that  statement 
literally  ! "  he  exclaimed. 

"  I  wish  you  to  understand  it  in  its  fullest  verbal  and  social 
sense,"  she  replied  ;  but  she  did  not  look  at  him  as  she  spoke. 

'^  But  I  cannot  bear  to  believe,  even  on  your  own  word,  evil 
of  you,"  he  persisted.  "  Either  I  fail  to  understand,  or  you  are 
labouring  under  some  delusion." 

Then  Yorke,  facing  round  upon  him  almost  desperately, 
answered — 

"  It  is  the  truth,  Mr  Monteith ;  it  has  not  been  a  pleasant  one 
for  me  to  speak,  but  it  is  a  right  thing  for  you  to  know." 

Then  ensued  silence  for  a  few  moments,  at  the  end  of  which 
Mr  Monteith  said — 
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"  Considering  the  close  relationship  in  which  I  shall  shortly 
stand  to  your  brother-in-law,  I  think  I  ought  to  have  been  told 
this  before." 

"I  think  so  too,"  she  answered;  ''but  then  the  difficulty 
arises,  '  By  whom  % '  Theoretically,  frankness  is  a  charming  at- 
tribute ;  practically,  it  is  difficult  either  for  a  culprit  to  confess 
or  for  a  friend  to  accuse.  But  now  I  leave  the  matter  to  Austin. 
Tell  him  from  me  that  he  is  free  to  acquaint  you  with  everything 
he  knows  of  my  life,  one  name  alone — one  that  cannot  in  any  way 
concern  you — being  suppressed.  If  you  fear  disgrace  attaching  to 
you  or  yours  in  the  future  through  me,  reassure  yourself;  for  I 
declare  to  you  that  from  this  day  forth  I  shall  be  to  you  all  as 
though  I  had  never  been." 

She  spoke  proudly,  passionately,  and  defiantly.  Her  wrongs 
came  up  and  stood  before  her  like  visible  presences  at  the  mo- 
ment. She  beheld  her  vanished  youth,  her  lost  honour,  her  sullied 
purity,  her  useless  love,  the  long  weary  years  of  vain  sacrifice,  of 
unavailing  struggle,  of  devotion  that  had  all  resulted  in  this. 
She  saw  a  girl — this  old  man's  child — stepping  into  the  place 
which  she  once  thought  would  have  been  hers  for  ever.  She 
considered  the  shattered  idol,  she  beheld  its  feet  of  clay,  she  had 
a  thought  for  her  own  desolate  womanhood,  for  her  own  lonely 
abandoned  position,  which  enabled  even  these  people,  who  had 
so  eagerly  sought  her  but  an  hour  before,  now  she  was  acting 
honestly  and  fairly  by  them,  to  regard  her,  Yorke,  as  something 
lower  than  themselves. 

Lower ! — and  the  might  and  the  strength  and  the  passion  of 
that  woman's  nature — that  might  and  strength  and  passion  which 
were  all  the  more  intense  by  reason  of  the  continual  repression 
in  which  she  kept  all  three — came  and  arrayed  themselves  on 
her  side  as  she  ended  her  sentence  and  flung  down  her  gauntlet 
to  all  comers.  By  virtue  of  her  very  desolation  she  defied  society. 
She  had  nothing  to  lose,  she  had  nothing  to  gain.  The  world 
could  not  give  her  anything,  neither  could  it  take  anything  away. 
She  was  free,  because  she  had  no  request  to  prefer — no  boon  to 
crave  and  be  refused.  In  her  desolation  she  stood  erect,  simply 
because  there  was  nothing  on  which  she  desired  to  lean  ;  and  Mr 
Monteith  felt  this,  and  would  have  given  at  that  moment — I 
have  said  love  is  omnipotent,  reader — all  he  had,  all  he  ever 
hoped  to  have,  to  comfort  and  protect  her.  Out  of  the  fulness 
of  his  heart  he  spoke. 
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"Tell  me,"  lie  said,  stretching  out  his  hands  towards  her, 
"  tell  me  all.  I  want  to  listen  to  no  story  from  Austin,  but  just 
what  you  choose  me  to  hear.  Say  you  were  led  astray — say  you 
were  deluded,  deceived." 

"  God  knows  I  was,"  she  murmured. 

"  To  me  you  are — you  must  always  be — the  best,  the  truest, 
the  purest  amongst  women.  Tell  me  what  you  will,  provided  it 
be  that  you  are  not  to  blame,  and  it  shall  rest  between  you  and 
me  for  ever.  Let  me  give  you  what  you  want — the  shelter  of  a 
name.  I  am  not  young ;  but  I  can  love  you  the  more  unselfishly, 
perhaps,  for  that.  I  know  the  world  ;  I  know  its  snares  and  its 
pitfalls,  and  I  can  guess,  perhaps,  what  came  to  you  ;  but  I  am 
sure  of  you  for  all  that.  Will  you  marry  me  %  That  was  what 
I  came  to  say  this  morning — that  is  what  I  even  more  earnestly 
ask  now." 

Had  she  said  "  No,"  he  might  have  hoped ;  had  she  done 
anything  save  what  she  did — namely,  cast  herself  on  her  knees, 
and,  taking  his  hands,  kiss  them — he  would  have  thought  there 
existed  a  chance  for  him.  But,  as  it  was,  he  knew  all  this  was  but 
a  preliminary  to  a  final  rejection — that  this  access  of  gratitude 
meant  not  a  wavering  purpose,  but  a  fear  of  seeming  ungracious. 

The  days  were  gone  in  which  he  had  been  able  to  woo  and  to 
win,  to  gain  smiles  from  women,  and  to  make  tender  pulses  flutter. 
There  were  women — hundreds,  thousands — who  would  have 
married  him  still — for  a  purpose,  with  an  end ;  but  not  women 
like  Yorke  Friars,  whose  heart  ached  then  as  much  by  reason  of 
having  been  loved  so  persistently  by  the  wrong  men,  as  many 
other  female  hearts  have  ached  because  they  were  not  loved  by 
men  at  all. 

"  Sir,"  she  began — in  the  pitifulness  of  her  self-abasement  she 
used  the  word  which  seemed  fittest  to  her  then,  not  that  which 
may  appear  best  in  print, — "  sir,  I  have  no  heart  to  give — it  is 
broken ;  I  have  no  love — it  is  dead  and  gone — dead  and  gone 
as  the  youth  I  can  recall  no  more.  But  I  thank  you  from  my 
soul,  a^d  say,  were  I  free  to-morrow,  I  would  do  so  true  a  man 
no  such  dishonour  as  a  marriage  with  me  would  entail." 

"  I  could  give  you  so  much,"  he  murmured — "  wealth,  position, 
devotion." 

"  I  am  grateful,"  she  interrupted ;  "  but  it  cannot  be." 

"  The  difference  in  years  seems  insuperable  to  you,"  he  began. 
"  No,"  she  interrupted.     "  The  same  question,  '  Will  you  marry 
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me  ?  *  was  put  a  little  while  ago  by  a  man  not  much  older — not 
any  older  than  myself — than  a  man  should  be,  and  my  answer 
was  the  same.  The  tree  of  my  life  has  shed  all  its  leaves,  Mr 
Monteith." 

"  Then  let  us  brave  the  winter  weather  together,"  he  suggested. 

"  You  had  better  take  my  first  answer,  and  go,"  she  said,  ris- 
ing and  endeavouring  to  withdraw  her  hands,  which,  however, 
he  would  not  permit,  but  held  them  tightly,  while  he  asked 
*'Whyr' 

''  Because  it  is  not  well  either  to  ask  or  to  answer  too  many 
questions,"  she  replied,  with  a  spice  of  that  grave  coquetry  which 
had  once  been  a  charm  in  Austin's  eyes. 

"  My  dear,  this  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  to  me — a  question 
as  to  whether  my  future  life  shall  be  virtually  death,  or  whether 
it  shall  be  full  of  a  happiness  I  never  hoped  to  experience,  con- 
ferred by  you.  I  can  believe  no  ill  of  you.  I  consider  every- 
thing you  have  said  this  morning  to  be  the  result  of  morbid 
brooding — of  an  over-sensitive  conscience.  I  should  not  love 
you  as  I  do  if  I  could  not  love  you  still,  no  matter  what  may 
have  happened." 

He  was  contradicting  himself,  and  she  knew  it  j  but  the 
man's  chivalry  and  the  man's  devotion  touched  her  as  she  had 
never  thought  to  be  touched  by  such  words  again.  He  felt  her 
hand  tremble  a  little,  while  it  lay  passive  in  his  own.  She  had 
released  the  other,  and  as  it  toyed  nervously  with  the  lace  and 
the  net  lying  on  the  table,  he  noticed  that  one  ring  he  had 
often  observed  on  her  finger  was  gone,  and  that  nothing  save  the 
plain  broad  gold  band  remained.  Something  in  the  sight  of 
her  wedding-ring  suggested  his  next  remark. 

"  If  you  married  very  young,  not  knowing  your  own  mind, 
and  that  unhappiness  arose  in  consequence,  the  very  fact  of 
Austin's  stanch  friendship  for  you  proves  there  cannot  have  been 
any  grave  error  on  your  side.  I  never  heard  a  man  speak  in 
higher  terms  of  a  woman  than  he  speaks  of  you  ;  and  your  offer 
to  let  him  tell  me  all  he  knows  of  your  life  shows  you  do  not 
really  fear  what- any  one  may  have  to  say  about  you." 

"  I  do  not  fear  now,"  she  answered  slowly  ;  "not  for  myself; 
but  I  should  fear,  if  I  had  anything  to  lose — if  the  name  of  a 
good  man  could  be  tarnished  through  the  misery  of  my  past — if 
I  left  a  life  which  is  at  least  safe  in  its  obscurity,  and  went  out 
into  that  world  which  years  ago  I  voluntarily  renounced  for  ever." 
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"  But  you  lived  in  the  same  house  with  your  brother-in-law; 
and  supposing  he  had  become  a  very  rich  and  a  very  prosperous 
man   

**I  should  have  left  him,"  she  interrupted.  ''  I  always  meant 
to  do  that.  So  long  as  I  was  useful  to  him,  so  long  as  he  had 
need  of  me,  so  long  as  I  was  a  help  instead  of  a  drag,  I  did  not 
care ;  but  the  moment  he  grew  wealthy  and  achieved  success,  I 
was  always  resolved  never  to  pull  him  back.  He  has  achieved 
success,  and  you  see  I  am  able  to  carry  out  my  intention." 

"  But  if  you  were  wealthy,  too — if  you  were  the  wife  of  a  rich 
man,  who  would  give  you  the  devotion  of  his  life  " 

"  If  I  had  all  the  money  in  the  Mint,"  she  replied,  "if  I  were 
the  wife  of  a  prince,  it  could  make  no  difference  to  me  now ;  it 
could  not  undo  the  past  or  mend  the  future,  or  make  me  what  I 
was  in  the  old  days  before  I  ever  saw  you,  or  thought  I  should 
ever  receive  such  kindness  from  any  one.  I  know  well  enough 
what  you  mean,  of  course.  You  want  me,  spite  of  all,  to  be 
your  wife.  You  think  your  name,  your  position,  your  wealth, 
would  form  barriers  strong  enough  to  prevent  people  saying 
much  evil  of  me — at  all  events,  you  are  content  to  try  the  experi- 
ment ;  but  it  cannot  be.  Even  were  I  mean  enough  to  let  you 
marry  me,  it  cannot  be." 

"  Why  ? " — he  drew  her  towards  him  as  he  repeated  this  word, 
and  looked  pitifully  in  her  face,  which  was  white  and  troubled, 
in  her  eyes,  which  were  full  of  tears — "why,  my  dear?" 

"  I  have  a  husband  living,"  she  said  ;  then  cried  out,  "  O  Mr 
Monteith  !  you  will  not  make  any  use  of  what  I  have  now  told  !  " 

He  was  more  shaken  even  than  she,  for  this  was  a  death-blow 
to  all  his  hopes ;  but  he  had  strength  enough  to  keep  from 
adding  to  her  grief. 

"  Trust  me,"  he  answered  ;  *■'  and  go  on — tell  me  all.  You 
have  a  husband  living — Austin's  brother?  " 

"Do  not  ask  me  to  say  more,"  she  pleaded.  "  I  want  to  tell 
you  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  I  must  not  trust  any  one  except 
myself." 

"  Was  he  cruel  to  you  % "  he  whispered. 

"  Cruel,  no,"  she  replied  ;  "he  is  as  good  and  true  a  man  as 
you.  He  would  have  stood  between  me  and  harm ;  he  would 
have  saved  me  from  myself,  had  I  only  trusted  and  known  him 
as  I  do  now  ;  but  I  was  young — so  young  ;  and — and  you  know 
all  now  that  I  can  tell  you." 
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*'  Only  one  word  more,"  Mr  Monteitli  said  sadly.  "  As  I 
cannot  l3e  your  husband,  confide  in  me  as  you  might  in  your 
father  were  he  living." 

"  He  may  still  be  living,"  she  answered ;  "  but  whether 
he  be  or  not  cannot  now  signify  to  me.  It  was  my  father 
wrought  all  this  misery.  I  hope  I  have  forgiven  him ;  I 
have  tried  to  do  so ;  but  I  trust — I  pray  that  we  may  never 
meet  again." 

"  Poor  soul !  "  was  all  his  comment ;  and  there  ensued  a  pause 
broken  only  by  the  sobs  Yorke  could  not  restrain,  and  the  noise 
of  Mr  Monteith's  boots  as  he  walked  up  and  down  the  small 
room,  with  head  bent  and  hands  clasped  behind  his  back.  She 
was  praying  that  she  might  never  have  to  go  through  anything 
like  this  again  so  long  as  she  lived.  He  was  thinking  over  the 
story  he  had  just  heard,  and  considering  whether  he  could  not 
render  the  future  better  for  her — whether  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  make  the  man — that  vague  man — whose  name  he  did 
know,  but  whom  he  strongly  suspected  to  be  Austin's  brother, 
marry  her. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  any  question  that  it  may  be  painful 
for  you  to  answer,"  he  began  at  length,  stopping  close  to  where 
she  sat ;  "  but  if  you  were  divorced,  would  the  person  to  whom 
you  have  referred  not  make  you  his  wife  %  " 

"  I  do  not  know — I  do  not  think  so,"  she  replied  ;  "  but  I  do 
know  this — that,  if  he  stood  at  this  moment  where  you  stand, 
and  said  to  me,  '  I  will  make  you  a  duchess,  I  will  give  you  all 
the  land  from  here  to  Cornwall,  if  you  will  only  marry  me,'  I 
would  not  be  his  wife — no,  not  even  if  he  could  give  me  back 
my  youth  and  my  innocence  with  it." 

"  Did  he  treat  you  so  badly  ?  " 

"  No.  He  treated  me  perhaps  better  than  I  deserved  ;  but 
the  old  trustful  love  that  once  made  sin  itself  seem  sweet  is 
dead,  and  can  never  come  to  life  more." 

"This  is  very  sad,"  he  murmured  almost  to  himself;  "it  is 
very  hard." 

"  It  has  been,"  she  replied,  **  but  the  sadness  is  gone  almost ; 
and  it  is  only  your  kindness  which  has  now  made  me  feel  it 
hard  for  a  moment.  I  have  spoken,"  she  went  on  more  hurriedly, 
"  freely,  and  as  few  women,  perhaps,  might  have  cared  to  do ; 
but  you  wanted  the  truth,  and  you  know  now  why  the  proffer 
of  your  daughter's  friendship  tortured  me ;  why  your  own  good- 
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iiess  wrung  from  me  a  confession  I  never  thouglit  to  have  to 
make  again." 

"  You  will  let  me  see  you  sometimes,"  he  suggested. 

"  I  would  rather  not,"  she  answered.  "  I  want  to  bury  my 
past,  and  the  sight  of  any  one  who  knows — who  has  been  told — 
would  only  dig  it  up  again.  Do  not  think  me  ungrateful,"  she 
added,  "  but  you  cannot  imagine,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  know, 
all  I  have  suffered,  and  justly." 

"  If  ever  you  want  a  friend,"  lie  entreated,  "  let  me  be  that 
friend,  will  you  ? " 

"  If  ever  I  see  any  way  in  which  you  can  serve  me,  I  will  come 
to  you,"  she  answered  evasively. 

"  Good-bye,  then,  my  dear,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  shook  just 
for  a  moment,  and  he  clasped  her  hand,  which  he  had  once  hoped 
might  have  been  given  to  him  for  life  ;  "  good-bye,  and  do  not 
forget  that  promise." 

She  could  not  speak,  but  she  went  to  the  top  of  the  staircase 
with  him,  and  there  they  parted.  Almost  unconsciously  she 
leant  over  the  broad  old-fashioned  balustrade,  and  watched  him 
as  he  slowly  descended  step  by  step.  When  he  got  half  way 
down  the  last  flight,  he  looked  up,  and,  seeing  her  face,  waved 
his  hand  mournfully. 

Then  Yorke,  returning  to  her  sitting-room,  covered  her  face, 
and  wept  tears  that  were  to  the  poor,  weary,  desert  heart  as  rain 
falling  upon  dry  parched  ground.  She  was  sorry  for  Mr  Mon- 
teith,  as  she  had  never  thought  to  be  sorry  for  man  or  woman 
again.  She  had  been  the  hope  of  an  existence  that  had  few 
personal  hopes  left,  and  in  a  dim  sort  of  way  she  realised  that 
the  man  looked  ten  years  older  as  he  crept  down  the  staircase, 
and  that  the  face  which  had  looked  up  to  meet  hers  belonged  to 
one  who  felt  his  steps  must  henceforth  wander  solitary  along  the 
wintry  ways  of  life. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    DENOUEMENT, 

When  Yorke  told  Mr  Monteith  that  she  now  left  the  matter  in 
Mr  Friars'  hands,  and  that  he  was  at   liberty  to  tell  what  he 
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knew  of  her  history,  her  words  were  not  uttered  rashly ;  for 
long  before  she  had  come  to  the  conclusion  it  would  be  better 
and  happier  both  for  Austin  and  herself  if  all  attempt  at  decep- 
tion were  abandoned,  and  Mary's  father  understood  what  had 
been  the  unhappy  link  which  bound  them  together.  Instinctively 
she  felt  that  the  day  must  come  when  some  kind  friend  would 
publish  both  the  secret  of  Austin's  birth  and  the  nature  of  the 
tie  which  had  existed  between  her  and  himself,  and  she  resolved 
to  give  him  the  chance,  at  all  events,  of  making  a  full  and  free 
confession  should  he  be  disposed  to  do  so. 

Not  forgetting  this  intention,  even  among  the  crowd  of  bitter 
thoughts  that  succeeded  to  Mr  Monteith's  departure,  she  wrote 
a  note  to  Austin,  which  ran  as  follows,  and  which  she  intrusted 
to  the  only  errand-boy  of  the  establishment,  with  strict  injunc- 
tions to  deliver  it  into  Mr  Friars'  own  hands  before  the  day  was 
over  : — 

"  The  interview  I  dreaded,  and  that  I  think  you  could  and 
might  have  spared  me,  is  over. 

*'  In  the  course  of  it  I  told  Mr  Monteith  he  could  ask  you  any 
question  he  wished  concerning  my  past  life,  you  being  at  perfect 
liberty  to  answer  him.  I  do  not  think  he  will  seek  such  explan- 
ation from  you  ;  but  should  he  make  any  inquiries,  remember 
you  are  to  understand  my  permission  literally.  These  people  are 
too  good,  too  true,  too  high-minded,  to  be  deceived  and  deluded 
by  either  of  us,  and  it  might  prove  better  for  you  hereafter  if 
you  dealt  frankly  and  straightforwardly  with  them  now.  Once 
more  I  repeat  I  do  not  think  he  will  ask  you  any  question,  and 
that  I  believe  the  choice  whether  you  tell  him  everything  or  not 
rests  entirely  with  yourself." 

In  reply  to  this  there  came  next  morning  a  note  containing 
these  words  : — 

"  You  are,  as  you  always  were,  a  romantic  little  simpleton.  I 
have  no  intention  of  destroying  either  your  prospects  or  my  own. 
Remember,  I  believe  your  chance  is  still  open  to  you,  though  I  am 
glad — selfishly — you  did  not  take  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  forget,  i'' 
it,  Yorke  ? " 

"  No,"  she  murmured  bitterly,  while  she  tore  the  epistle  tt 
pieces  and  flung  it  into  the  fire.  "  Would  it  were — would  it 
were  !  what  a  heaven  life  might  be,  but  for  its  memories  ! " 

Memories,  however,  whether  sad  or  pleasant,  were  not  luxuries, 
as  Luke  Ross  speedily  took  occasion  to  tell  her,  in  which  busy 
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people  could  indulge  ad  libitum.  And  indeed,  when  once  Austin 
Friars  finally  moved  his  ofiices  from  Scott's  Yard,  and  left  the 
*'  conspirators,"  which  was  the  name  by  which  he  subsequently 
alluded  to  Yorke  and  Ross,  free  to  commence  their  operations 
also,  she  had  but  little  time  to  spend  in  vain  regrets,  in  unavail- 
ing repentance. 

Busy  people  are  not,  as  a  rule,  sorry  people  ;  and  soon  after 
it  was  publicly  announced  that  Austin  Friars,  Esq.,  only  son  of 
the  late  Alfred  A.  Friars,  Esq.,  of  Bermuda,  had  married  Mary 
Alice,  only  daughter  of  John  Monteith,  Esq.,  Manchester  Square, 
and  Leadenhall  Street,  City,  Yorke  began  to  find  that  the  present 
occupied  her  so  fully  that  she  had  little  leisure  to  brood  over  the 
|)ast,  which  was  as  irremediable  as  it  had  once  been  full  to  over- 
flowing both  of  grief  and  of  joy. 

At  seven-and-twenty — whether  men  and  women  have  been 
saints,  or  whether  they  have  been  sinners — they  do  not  die  of 
broken  hearts,  provided  always  that  their  minds  are  fairly  healthy 
and  their  constitutions  sound — and  in  spite  of  all  her  trouble, 
there  was  no  fear  of  Yorke  either  turning  back  from  the  purpose 
she  had  formed,  or  flinching  from  executing  it. 

"  We  are  both  in  the  boat  now,"  Luke  was  wont  laughingly 
to  remind  her,  "  and  we  must  try  to  bring  it  into  a  safe  harbour  ; " 
which  sentiment  was  greatly  echoed  and  applauded  by  an  old 
friend,  Mrs  Suthers — the  only  female  friend,  indeed,  Yorke 
possessed  in  the  world,  and  who,  to  the  great  relief  of  Luke's 
propriety,  but  frequently  also  to  the  chagrin  of  his  affection,  had 
been  introduced  as  a  resident  into  Scott's  Yard. 

"  I  have  considered  your  scruples  and  pondered  your  words, 
and  had  regard  to  the  social  exigencies  of  my  position,"  Yorke 
observed.  "  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  have  Mrs  Suthers, 
who  has  always  been  my  good  friend,  living  here,  and  she  knows 
everything^ 

"The  worst  friend  she  ever  had,  Mr  Ross,  believe  me," 
privately  said  the  lady,  who  was  elderly  and  wore  hideous  caps, 
and  employed  herself  in  continual  knitting,  which  seemed  to 
Luke's  fancy  as  eternal  and  remorseless  as  that  weaving  with 
which  the  Fates  entertain  themselves.  "  If,  instead  of  listening 
to  her  folly,  and  helping  her  to  hide  away  from  her  husband,  I 
had  acted  like  a  sensible  woman,  and  written  to  him  where  she 
could  be  found,  she  might  have  been  now  one  of  the  happiest 
and  most  honoured  women  in  the  land ;  but  I  loved  the  child, 
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and  she  trusted  in  me,  and  my  own  married  life  had  not  proved 
prosperous,  and  I  thought  Yorke  would  tire  of  work  and  go  back 
to  him  some  day.     I  could  not  foresee,  could  I,  Mr  Ross  '^ " 

"  No ;  but  it  is  never  wise  to  ignore  the  possibility  of  a 
human  being  falling  in  love  with  the  wrong  person,"  Luke 
answered. 

"  That  is  very  true,  indeed,"  remarked  Mrs  Suthers ;  but  all 
the  time  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  imagine  Luke  had  fallen  in 
love  with  the  wrong  person,  or  to  conceive  it  possible  that  he, 
knowing,  like  herself,  everything,  could  still  desire  to  make 
Yorke  his  wife.  And  yet  to  do  so  was  the  settled  desire  of  the 
man's  heart.  From  the  time  when  she  refused  him — when  she 
told  him  all  her  story — he  had  vowed  that  if  he  could  not  have 
her  he  would  never  marry  another  woman. 

A  lover  had  stood  in  the  way — a  husband  did  ;  but  neverthe- 
less, Luke  was  steadfastly  purposed,  either  that  some  day  he 
would  wed  Yorke,  or  never  wed  at  all.  He  had  hesitated  about 
asking  her ;  he  had  imagined  once  that  the  gift  of  his  honest 
name  was  almost  more  than  he  had  a  right  to  ofter  to  a  woman 
whose  antecedents  were,  to  say  the  least,  questionable ;  but  now 
he  simply  bided  his  time,  for  he  knew  her  at  last  so  well,  he 
understood  so  entirely  the  passion  of  love  he  felt  for  her,  the 
unselfish  devotion  of  which  she  was  capable,  that  he  compre- 
hended if  Yorke  were  but  his  he  could  defy  the  world  and  its 
troubles,  whereas,  without  Yorke,  the  rank  and  the  wealth  and 
the  honours  of  the  world  would  come  to  him  all  in  vain. 

Then  ensued  the  happiest  days  Luke  had  ever  known ;  days 
of  sunshine  within,  though  the  wind  howled  and  raved  through 
the  churchyard,  and  the  rain  pelted  down  in  torrents,  and  the 
snow  lay  deep  on  the  graves ;  days  when  he  saw  Yorke  con- 
tinually without  any  unwelcome  presence  intruding  between 
them ;  when  he  beheld  the  sorrow  wearing  a  little  off  her  face, 
and  the  very  mental  ease  he  was  enabled  to  give  her  bringing 
back  something  of  the  brightness  that  had  been  wont  to  flash  out 
occasionally  in  the  days  when  he  knew  her  first,  and  learnt  to 
consider  even  the  very  ground  she  walked  upon  as  something 
sacred  and  apart. 

The  work  he  found  to  do  was  uphill  and  anxious,  but  he 
never  feared  work,  and  he  soon  saw  that  Yorke  had  been  right ; 
that  there  was  a  business,  and  a  good  one,  to  be  made,  after  the 
manner  in  which  she  suggested.     Without  money  they  might 
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have  tried  for  ever  in  vain  to  resuscitate  a  dying  connection,  to 
bring  back  life  into  that  almost  defunct  concern,  but  Mr  Fulke 
had  sought  Austin,  who  never  found  time  to  call  on  him,  and 
having  given  that  gentleman  clearly  to  understand  he  meant  to 
have  no  delay  in  the  matter,  got  his  acceptances  for  the  amount 
borrowed  from  Yorke — which  acceptances  Luke  and  he  found 
no  difficulty  in  discounting  when  once  it  was  clearly  understood 
that  the  A.  Friars  who  signed  them  was  the  A.  Friars  of  Mon- 
teith,  Friars,  &  Co.,  Leadenhall  Street. 

The  only  trouble  Luke  had  at  that  time  was  the  impossibility 
of  spending  every  evening  and  every  Sunday  with  Yorke  and 
Mrs  Suthers.  Occasionally  Yorke  asked  him  to  remain  for  a 
little  time  after  office-work  was  over ;  and  frequently  Mrs 
Suthers  wondered  that  he  never  cared  to  go  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  or  St  Paul's,  or  the  Foundling  (Ritualism  was  then  an 
infant  in  arms,  which  even  its  mother  did  not  dream  of  dressing 
up  in  its  present  gorgeous  apparel),  or  to  any  other  of  those 
places  of  religious  entertainment  that  Mrs  Suthers  devoutly 
believed  she  earned  a  right  to  attend  on  Sunday  afternoons  by 
appearing  regularly  each  Sunday  morning  at  what  she  called 
"  Our  parish  church  " — namely,  St  Swithin's,  Cannon  Street. 

Well  enough — better  indeed  than  Mrs  Suthers  or  Yorke  was 
able  to  guess — he  would  have  liked  to  remain  after  office-hours, 
and  to  go  to  every  church  in  London  with  the  woman  who  looked 
so  much  prettier  and  daintier  in  her  quiet  dress  than  any  other 
woman  he  had  ever  beheld ;  but  Luke  Ross  was  afraid.  The 
drop  of  gall  in  his  cup  chanced  to  be  dread  of  detection  from  the 
females  of  his  family.  As  another  man  might  have  feared  the 
power  of  an  employer,  or  the  bullying  of  a  manager,  or  the  taunt 
of  a  baililf,  or  a  reminder  about  that  little  affair  of  So-and-so, 
which  happened  half  a  lifetime  jDreviously  ;  so  Luke  Ross  lived 
in  torment  lest  by  any  chance  Mrs  Holmes  should  discover  he 
had  left  Hurward  k  Gaskarth  and  gone  into  business  with  Yorke 
Friars.  About  such  matters  men  are  often  awful  cowards,  and 
perhaps  the  reason  for  this  may  be  that  they  know  so  well  the 
terrible  bitterness  of  women's  tongues. 

Behold  the  Rev.  Mr  St  Paul,  who  tells  his  flock  so  plainly  his 
opinion  of  their  shortcomings,  who  denounces  sin  and  weakness 
and  all  pleasant  foibles,  all  human  frailty,  who  is  a  perfect  Goli- 
ath of  pulpit  eloquence,  and  who  minds  no  more  whom  he  offends 
than  he  cares  whom  he  conciliates — behold  him,  I  say,  returning 
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after  service  totte  bosom  of  liis  family,  and  being  "nagged"  by 
Mrs  St  P.,  to  whose  strictures  he  never  replies  a  word.  See  the 
man  who  is  remorseless  in  business,  who  exacts  his  pound  of 
flesh  to  the  letter,  who  is  rentless  as  regards  writs,  and  thinks  no 
more  of  insisting  that  a  man  shall  board  and  lodge  against  his 
will  for  a  time  in  the  City  hotel  than  you,  dear  reader,  would  of 
asking  a  friend  to  dinner ;  see  him  meekly  eating  cold  meat  for 
supper,  and  afraid  of  remonstrating  against  underdone  mutton, 
lest  his  wife  should  assure  him,  with  that  indirect  satire  which 
is  so  strong  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  sex,  that  even  raw 
sheep  is  beyond  his  deserts.  Consider  a  "  navvy,"  strong  as  an 
ox  and  big  as  an  elephant,  being  walked  out  of  his  temporal 
heaven — the  public-house — by  a  little  wasp  of  a  creature,  who 
goads  the  large  animal  till,  in  very  desperation,  he  turns  and 
employs  his  huge  strength  in  a  manner  which  draws  down  upon 
him  the  animadversion  of  the  sitting  magistrate.  Observe  the 
woman  who  waits  outside  the  factory-gate  on  pay-days,  that  she 
may  secure  the  wages  worked  for  in  the  sweat  of  the  man's  brow 
— see  her  insist  on  a  general  turn-out  of  his  pockets  at  night,  that 
she  may  annex  also  the  gratuity  she  believes  was  given  to  him, 
ajid  a  portion  of  which  has  already  been  spent  in  beer. 

Take  heed  to  all  these  things,  and  then  you  will  know  with 
me  that  though  Luke  Boss  was  not  afraid  of  what  men  could  do 
to  him,  he  was  yet  horribly  in  dread  of  what  women  might  say  if 
only  it  came  to  their  hearing  that  he  had  left  Eood  Lane,  and 
was  spending  eight  hours  a  day  in  Scott's  Yard. 

Of  course,  as  the  intelligent  reader  has  already  mentally  re- 
marked, he  was  very  foolish  to  attempt  any  reserve  of  the  kind, 
considering  that,  sooner  or  later,  deception  must  be  discovered, 
and  the  storm  break — which  is  all  very  true — only  the  strongest 
and  wisest  men  are  weak  and  foolish  with  regard  to  the  real 
powers  that  be  ;  and  further,  even  if  this  were  not  so,  men,  unlike 
women,  prefer  later  than  sooner  as  a  convenient  time  for  "  row- 
ing." Like  a  war-horse  to  the  battle  rushes  the  female  mind 
burdened  with  a  grievance ;  but  the  men  hold  back  their  forces 
to  the  last  moment,  and  have  no  desire  for  "  Greek  to  meet  Greek*' 
till  the  fight  can  no  longer  be  deferred.  But  at  last  the  time  for 
the  fight  came  in  Pelham  Terrace,  and  it  came  in  this  wise. 

The  tea-table  was  spread  in  Church  Street  punctually  at  six ; 
every  evening  it  had  been  spread,  so  that  fact,  just  chronicled, 
was  nothing  singular.     For  years  the  tray  had  been  placed  upon 
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the  table,  and  the  bright  copper  kettle  put  beside  the  fire,  punc- 
tually at  ten  minutes  to  six,  at  which  period  Miss  Melinda  Holmes 
went  through  a  ceremony  called  by  her  mamma  "  wetting  the 
tea,"  the  result  whereof  proved  that,  by  the  time  Luke  had 
changed  his  coat  and  washed  his  hands,  the  cheering  cup,  pre- 
pared for  his  delectation,  was  black  as  ink  and  bitter  as  gall. 

It  is  with  diffidence  I  make  the  foregoing  statement,  since  this 
system  of  brewing  tea  is  still  considered  by  many  worthy  people 
as  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  a  respectably-conducted  and 
regular  household  as  antimacassars  and  holland  covers  ;  but  to 
understand  a  man,  to  arrive  at  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  ins 
and  outs  of  his  character,  it  is  necessary  that  some  explanation 
should  be  offered  concerning  those  trifling  circumstances,  those 
social  surroundings,  which  have  gone  to  form  that  character,  or  at 
least  compelled  a  nature,  that  might  otherwise  have  proved  origi- 
nal and  independent,  to  run  along  a  particular  line  of  rail,  to 
conform  itself  unconsciously,  so  to  speak,  to  the  ideas,  habits,  man- 
ners, and  prejudices  of  those  amongst  whom  its  daily  life  is  cast. 
And,  after  all,  the  wonderful  punctuality  of  Luke's  household, 
the  utter  monotony  of  that  singular  establishment,  and  his  own 
equally  methodical  mode  of  existence,  were  bidding  fair  to  turn 
the  man  into  a  mere  machine  when  first  he  met  Yorke  Friars, 
and  learnt  in  the  sunshine  of  her  home,  darkened  though  that 
sunshine  might  be  with  the  overshadowing  presence  of  a  great 
sorrow  and  a  great  sin,  something  of  the  blessedness  of  a  life  in 
which  mind  takes  precedence  of  mere  matter;  in  which  the 
whole  of  daily  happiness  does  not  consist  in  "sitting  down 
regularly  to  meals"  after  getting  through  a  certain  amount  of 
needful  but  disagreeable  work,  but  in  that  rest  and  talk  follow- 
ing appointed  labour,  which  renders  the  most  frugal  repast  as 
appetising  as  the  richest  banquet,  and  the  modest  tumbler  of 
"bitter"  more  to  be  desired  than  wines  of  the  choicest  vintages, 
if  quaffed  at  the  tables  of  some  we  know,  who  with  true  hospi- 
tality press  the  draught  upon  us,  and  think  to  increase  our  enjoy- 
ment by  stating  in  the  same  breath  "  what  it  cost." 

To  return,  however — if  one  may  borrow  a  favourite  phrase 
from  the  modern  pulpit — to  the  domestic  hearth  and  tea-table  at 
Mrs  Holmes'.  For  years,  as  has  been  said,  the  latter  had  been 
set  punctually  at  5.50;  and  at  six  for  years  likewise — excepting 
on  Saturdays,  when  he  returned  home  at  five,  and  on  those  rare 
occasions  of   unwonted  dissipation  when  he  went  anywhere  with 
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a  friend — a  thing  he  never  did,  however,  unless  due  warning 
were  given  beforehcand  to  his  family  belongings,  or  an  explanatory 
message  sent  to  Homerton,  calculated  to  allay  their  natural 
apprehensions — Luke  Ross  had  sat  down  to  receive  a  cup  of 
that  beverage  which  Miss  Melinda  made  out  of  five  spoonfuls  of 
tea  in  a  Britannia-metal  pot,  and  duly  kept  from  the  chilly 
encroachments  of  the  outer  air  by  covering  with  an  elaborately- 
worked  and  amply-wadded  "  cosy."  Had  any  one  suggested  to 
Mrs  Holmes — which,  however,  no  one  ever  did — that  it  might 
be  pleasanter  for  Luke  to  dine  when  he  returned  from  the  City 
than  to  regale  himself  on  stale  bread,  Dorset  butter,  and  water- 
cresses  when  in  season,  that  dear  old  lady  would  have  regarded 
such  a  suggestion  as  a  first  step  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

Late  dinners  Mrs  Holmes'  unprejudiced  mind  esteemed 
immoral — institutions  only  to  be  found  in  the  homes  of  those 
bad  managers  who  "  never  went  into  their  kitchens,"  and  habi- 
tually let  their  servants  do  "just  what  they  liked."  Further, 
Mrs  Holmes  considered  late  dinners  uncomfortable  inventions. 
"Give  me  supper,"  she  said;  "  I  had  rather  do  without  any 
other  meal  in  the  day."  And  accordingly  early  teas  obtained, 
and  perfectly  satisfied  Luke,  though  he  returned  home  every 
evening  with  a  sufficient  appetite,  that  had  been  whetted  rather 
than  satisfied  by  the  meagre  luncheon  City  folks  have  to  put  up 
with,  and  eat,  like  the  Israelites,  in  haste,  as  well  as  frequently 
standing.  Contentedly,  however,  the  man  accepted  what  was 
set  before  him,  grateful  also  for  the  occasional  "relish"  Mrs 
Holmes,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  housekeeping  generosity, 
provided ;  that  is  to  say,  he  had  accepted  the  goods  the  domestic 
gods  sent  with  a  quiet  mind  till  he  knew  Yorke  Friars. 

After  that  lamentable  event,  when  he  was  munching  muffins, 
or  contemplating  the  first  dish  of  young  radishes  tastefully 
arranged  amongst  the  greenery  of  mustard-and-cress  by  his 
cousin  Kate,  his  thoughts  acquired  a  bad  habit  of  wandering 
back  to  Scott's  Yard  and  a  little  quiet  sitting-room,  where  Austin 
Friars'  custom  was  to  regale  himself  with  cofiee,  and  bid  Luke 
partake  likewise.  Such  coflfee !  the  man  always  considered  it 
must  have  been  just  such  nectar  that  Eve  prepared  for  Adam's 
refreshment,  before  they  got  mutually  tired  of  the  conjugal 
tete-a-tete,  and  tried  whether  ennui  could  not  be  dissipated  by 
conversing  even  with  a  serpent. 

While  his  outward  eyes  watched  his  aunt  gloomily  devouring 
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toast,  the  crusts  of  which  she  soaked  in  her  tesi,  ana'  took  in 
Kate,  patiently  waiting  for  the  proposal  he  never  made,  and 
Melinda,  grimly  conscious  of  the  sternest  domestic  rectitude,  even 
to  the  minutest  inquiry  concerning  dripping  and  other  matters 
their  maid-of-all-work  regarded  as  lawful  perquisites,  Luke's 
mental  vision  took  cognisance  of  a  flitting  graceful  figure — of 
soft  white  hands — of  a  sweet  face  that  lighted  up  when  another, 
not  he,  entered  the  room — of  a  wealth  of  wreathed  and  shining 
brown  hair — of  a  face,  pale  and  sad  though  it  might  be,  still 
fairer  to  him  than  any  other  woman's  could  ever  seem  through- 
out all  the  years  to  come. 

Soon  after  the  period  when  Luke  began  to  dream  dreams  and 
see  visions,  Mrs  Holmes  and  Melinda  began  to  see  a  change  in 
Luke — a  change,  as  they  considered,  not  for  the  better,  and 
which  they  attributed  entirely  to  the  influence  of  "  that  woman," 
who  was  no  doubt  trying  to  alienate  him  from  his  friends  and 
secure  him  for  herself.  Holding  these  opinions,  the  delight 
with  which  both  ladies  greeted  the  intelligence  that  he  had 
parted  company  with  Austin  Friars  may  readily  be  conceived  ; 
but  their  delight  was  somewhat  damped  when  they  discovered, 
as  the  months  rolled  by,  that  although  Luke  had  left  Scott's 
Yard,  the  Luke  of  old  never  returned  to  them. 

"  His  ligbt-heartedness  was  gone,"  so  Mrs  Holmes  pathetically 
remarked — though  light-heartedness  was  certainly  not  the  word 
any  one  with  the  slightest  idea  of  the  meaning  of  language 
would  have  applied  to  Luke  Ross.  "  It  was  an  evil  day,"  she 
often  stated,  "  when  he  first  set  foot  in  Mr  Friars'  office.  He 
has  never  been  the  same  since."  Which  was  quite  true,  though 
whether  other  people  besides  Mrs  Holmes  would  have  considered 
the  change  matter  for  regret,  is  open  to  question. 

After  a  long  time,  however,  the  family  began  to  notice  further 
alterations  in  Luke.  More  suddenly  than  he  had  lost  his  cheer- 
fulness, it  returned  to  him  again.  If  he  were  not  so  charming 
as  formerly  in  the  domestic  circle  in  the  evening,  he,  at  all 
events,  looked  always  immensely  happy  when  he  started  for  the 
City.  He  became  extravagant  in  the  matter  of  clothes,  and 
somewhat  hypercritical  as  regarded  his  cousins'  dress.  He  did 
not  affect  so  much  as  formerly  the  society  of  his  neighbours,  and 
of  those  numerous  friends  who  were  naturally  attracted  to  his 
home  by  the  courtesy  of  Mrs  Holmes,  the  charms  of  her  daughters, 
and  the  potency  of  Luke's  strong  drinks  ;  rather,  as  the  spring 
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advanced,  he  oegan  to  indulge  in  solitary  walks  and  country 
rambles — frequently  lie  went  to  the  theatre  alone — and  so  often 
took  omnibus  and  proceeded  Cityward  at  unusual  hours  in  the 
evening,  that  Mrs  Holmes'  fears  became  excited,  and  "  I  only 
hope,"  she  said,  "  he  is  not  getting  in  with  a  lot  of  those  fast 
men,  and  beginning  to  play  at  billiards." 

"  I  think  Luke  is  getting  tired  of  Homerton,"  remarked  Kate. 
**I  heard  him  saying  the  other  day  to  ^Ir  Brooke,  that  he  was 
thoroughly  sick  of  the  journey  in  and  out." 

''  It  is  that  woman,"  exclaimed  Melinda ;  "  if  you  will  only 
consider,  all  this  change  has  come  about  since  the  evening  when 
he  got  that  letter." 

And  things  had  arrived  at  the  state  indicated  before  the  day 
on  which,  as  previously  stated,  the  tray  was  set  in  Pelham 
Terrace.  Melinda  had  made  the  tea,  and  her  mother,  dressed 
out  in  the  most  elaborate  manner,  with  her  best  cap  well  placed 
on  her  head,  her  finest  lace  frills  and  cuffs  duly  tacked  into  her 
stiffest  silk  gown,  her  gold  chain  displayed  to  the  fullest  advan- 
tage, came  into  the  room. 

*'  Melinda,"  she  said  mournfully,  "  you  had  better  have  some 
of  those  new-laid  eggs  boiled,  and  that  honeycomb  and  the 
home-made  loaf  brought  in." 

Eggs,  honeycomb,  and  home-made  loaf  being  all  intended  as 
so  many  coals  of  live  fire,  which  were  to  be  placed  on  the  head 
of  Mr  Luke  Ross,  at  that  moment  admitted  by  his  cousin  Kate, 
■who  whispered,  "  0  Luke,  you  are  in  for  it!" 

"  In  for  what  ? "  he  asked. 

But  Kate,  in  reply,  only  put  her  finger  to  her  lips  and  looked 
in  the  direction  of  the  parlour-door,  while  Luke,  as  was  his  wont, 
went  upstairs  in  order  to  wash  his  hands  and  change  his  coat  ere 
descending  to  partake  of  that  meal  which,  whether  it  cheered 
or  not,  certainly  did  not  inebriate  him. 

'*  I  wonder  what  is  up,"  he  mentally  considered  as  he  brushed 
his  hair,  "  and  whether  the  old  lady  has  heard  anything  ? " 

Then  remembering  that  if  he  did  not  go  down  he  should 
never  know  what  was  the  matter,  and  further,  whether  he 
wished  it  or  not,  the  position  would  have  to  be  faced  some 
time,  Luke,  putting  on  his  most  unconcerned  expression,  de- 
scended the  staircase  and  entered  the  dining-room,  where  were 
eggs,  the  honeycomb,  the  loaf,  the  tea,  Mrs  Holmes,  Misa 
Melinda,  and  Miss  Kate. 
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"  What  fine  eggs  ! "  Luke  remarked,  by  way  of  seeming  at  liis 
ease.     "  Where  did  you  get  them  ? " 

*'  Mrs  Manners  brought  them  to  me  as  a  present,"  his  aunt 
replied. 

"  Has  Mrs  Manners  been  here  to-day?"  he  inquired. 

"  Yes,  and  she  was  sorry  not  to  see  you." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  too ;  I  like  Mrs  Manners  very  much.** 

"It  is  well  some  of  our  friends  still  please  you,"  observed 
Mrs  Holmes. 

*'  I  think  they  all  please  me  well  enough — as  well  as  ever 
they  did,"  Luke  answered,  with  wonderful  courage,  considering 
his  was  a  trying  position  for  even  the  bravest  of  mankind  to 
be  placed  in. 

He  could  not  imagine  what  was  the  matter,  but  he  knew 
well  enough  he  was  sitting  there  to  be  shot  at — as  arranged — 
by  one  woman,  while  two  others  were  looking  silently  on. 

Li  order  to  break  their  ranks  if  possible,  he  therefore  said, 
addressing  his  elder  cousin — 

"  Will  you  give  me  some  more  tea,  please,  Melinda,  and  with- 
out any  sugar?" 

At  that  juncture  something  happened  which  was  quite  out- 
side all  Luke's  former  experiences. 

With  a  terrible  severity,  Mrs  Holmes  took  the  teapot  and 
poured  out  a  second  cup  for  him.  Then  Luke  knew  for  certain 
he  had  done  something  very  wrong  indeed,  for  which  he  should 
presently  be  brought  up  before  the  domestic  tribunal. 


CHAPTER   XIIL 

THE  WOEM  TURNS. 

When  Policeman  X  lays  hold  of  some  one  who  has  long  been 
"wanted,"  it  is  natural  that  the  culprit,  even  if  an  habitual 
criminal,  should  inquire  the  nature  of  the  charge  against  him. 
It  may  be  murder,  or  it  may  be  larceny,  or  it  may  be  a  case  of 
mere  suspicion ;  therefore  when  he  feels  the  hand  of  the  law 
on  his  collar,  his  heart,  if  not  his  tongue,  instinctively  asks, 
"  What  is  it  this  time  ? " 
Now,  I  put  it  to  any  man  who  is  called  upon  at  home  to  give 
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an  account  of  his  proceedings — on  whom  his  women-folk  look 
as  a  sort  of  moral  ticket- of-leave,  and  require  that  he  shall  report 
himself  at  various  uncertain  intervals — if,  when  the  state  of 
the  domestic  thermometer  indicates  approaching  "  bad  weather," 
he  does  not  inwardly  wonder  what  sort  of  a  storm  it  will  prove, 
and  what  part  of  the  heavens  it  will  come  out  of — whether  it 
will  have  its  origin  in  the  notions  of  women  or  their  tempers 
— whether  it  will  be  caused  by  something  he  has  done  amiss, 
or  that  they  fancy  he  has  done  amiss — whether  it  will  burst 
from  actual  information  or  from  mere  suspicion  %  In  the  home- 
atmosphere,  it  is  an  awful  minute  which  elapses  between  the 
first  growl  of  the  thunder  and  the  swift  flash  of  the  lightning ; 
and  there  are  few  who  can  endure  the  suspense  in  silence,  when 
once  they  feel  the  lightning  is  to  descend  on  them — that  they 
have  been  surely  marked  for  punishment. 

What  they  have  done  amiss,  they  want  to  know.  What  he 
had  done,  Luke  Ross  desired  to  know ;  wherefore,  when  Mrs 
Holmes,  with  her  own  hand — it  was  not  a  nice  hand,  but  sugges- 
tive— poured  him  out  his  second  cup  of  tea  in  the  manner 
recorded  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  he  determined  to  take 
the  initiative,  and  began — 

"  When  will  Mrs  Manners  be  in  town  again  ?  " 

He  knew  instinctively,  the  reader  will  observe,  that  Mrs 
Manners  had  to  do  with  the  mystery,  and  he  fluttered  about  her 
name  as  a  moth  will  round  a  candle  which  shall  ultimately  burn 
it  to  death. 

"  I  do  not  think  she  will  be  in  town  again  at  present,"  answered 
Melinda  darkly. 

Now,  this  remark  threw  Mr  Ross  back  to  first  principles,  and 
he  pondered  them  while,  eating  nothing,  he  sipped  his  tea. 
Here  was  the  point  Mrs  Holmes  had  meant  he  should  reach 
before  she  broke  cover,  Melinda's  reply  was  required,  insomuch 
as  that  Luke  addressed  his  question  to  her;  but  it  was  necessary 
also  for  Mrs  Holmes  to  supplement  it,  which  she  did. 

"  No,"  she  said;  and  her  nose  grew  sharper  in  its  expression, 
and  her  cap-ribbons  fluttered,  and  her  lace  seemed  to  rufile 
itself  up  like  feathers  while  she  spoke.  "  Mrs  Manners  would  not 
wish  to  see  any  dear  friend  of  hers  so  vexed,  and  ashamed,  and 
broken-hearted  as  I  have  been  this  day." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  have  been  vexed,"  Luke  ventured. 

"  Luke,  you  are  not  sorry,"  Mrs  Holmes  stated.     ''  You  have 
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delibei.ctely  deceived  us — I,  who  have  looked  upon  you  as  my 
own  son — these  poor  girls,  who  have  loved  you  like  a  brother. 
You  have  been  a  walking  disguise  going  in  and  out  of  the  house. 
I  am  sure,  when  I  saw  you  leaving  home  so  cheerfully  to  take 
your  omnibus  in  the  mornings,  had  any  one  told  me  your  whole 
life  was  a  fraud  upon  us,  I  should  have  said  he  deserved 
hanging." 

"  And  quartering,"  added  Melinda,  who  delighted  in  sending 
the  maternal  nails  home. 

There  comes  a  time  when  even  the  male  creature  will  do 
battle  against  its  women-kind,  and  that  time  had  arrived  to  Luke 
Ross.  He  felt  the  hour  was  at  hand — the  hour  which  was  to 
decide  whether  he  should  for  ever  be  subjected  to  these  petty 
questionings,  or  free  himself  from  petticoat  government,  and 
establish  a  sort  of  salic  law  at  Homerton.  From  his  youth 
upward  the  man  had  unconsciously  travailed  and  groaned  under 
the  strictness  of  the  feminine  supervision  which  was  maintained 
over  him  ;  but  latterly  he  had  become  aware  (perhaps  by  con- 
trast) of  how  detestable  the  whole  system  was.  So  long  as  his 
life  held  nothing  either  lovely  or  sad,  he  had  not  hesitated  to 
bare  it  for  daily  inspection  ;  but  now  he  knew  that  to  have  to 
report  his  proceedings  in  Pelham  Terrace  would  be  to  rob  exis- 
tence of  the  romance  which  hung  around  it. 

The  hour  had  come,  as  I  have  said,  when  he  must  strike  a 
blow  for  liberty,  and  he  braced  himself  up  for  the  occasion.  It 
is  not  nice  for  a  man  to  quarrel  with  women,  for  the  provocation 
given  by  them  always  seems  inadequate  to  the  results  that  accrue ; 
and  yet  there  are  times  in  the  experience  of  an  ox  no  doubt, 
when,  out  of  sheer  desperation,  it  would  kill  a  gad-fly  if  it 
could. 

"  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  you  mean  % "  he 
asked,  pushing  away  his  cup  and  resting  his  arms  on  the  table. 
"  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  tell  a  man  he  is  a  cheat  and  a  liar  unless 
you  inform  him  at  the  same  time  why  you  conclude  him  to 
be  so." 

"  Mamma  never  naid  you  were  a  cheat  and  a  liar,"  Melinda 
declared. 

"  It  is  a  mere  difference  in  words  ;  she  means  evidently  that 
I  am  both.  Now,  aunt,  what  is  it  %  Do  not  talk  at  me  any 
more,  but  let  us  have  it  out  at  once." 

"  I  would  not  hove  believed  it,  not  if  any  one  had" 
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"  Sworn  it,"  finTslied  Luke  impatiently.  "You  said  that,  or 
something  equivalent,  a  minute  ago.  Now  I  want  to  know  what 
the  '  it '  is  that  could  have  so  tried  your  faith." 

"  That  you  could  have  deceived  us,"  answered  Mrs  Holmes, 
"  cruelly  and  deliberately." 

"  How  have  I  deceived  you'*?  "  Luke  persisted. 

"  How  ? "  repeated  Mrs  Holmes ;  "  and  knowing  what  I  know, 
you  can  sit  there  looking  me  in  the  face  and  ask  that  question?" 

"  My  dear  aunt,"  Luke  replied,  "  I  cannot  in  the  least  degree 
tell  what  you  know — that  is  jrrecisely  the  question  I  want  you 
to  answer." 

"I  should  have  thougji^^  your  own  conscience  might  have 
answered  it,"  Mrs  Holmes  retorted. 

"  I  think  you  and  Melinda  have  taken  leave  of  your  senses," 
exclaimed  Luke.  "  Come,  Kate,  try  if  you  can  answer  a  straight- 
forward question  :  what  is  the  matter  with  your  mother  %  " 

*•'  She  is  vexed  at  your  leaving  Messrs  Hurward  &  Gaskarth 
without  telling  her,"  Kate  replied. 

"  She  is  not ;  and  I  wonder  at  your  daring  to  say  so  ! "  cried 
out  Mrs  Holmes,  addressing  her  daughter  with  sudden  fury. 
"  Though  I  do  think,"  she  added,  turning  towards  Luke,  ''  that 
the  years  during  which  I  have  devoted  myself  to  you  might  have 
won  for  me  confidence  even  about  so  small  a  matter  as  that. 
But  it's  not  your  leaving  Messrs  Hurward  &  Gaskarth  that  has 
cut  me  to  the  quick — it  is  your  going  to  that  woman  ;  it  is  your 
devoting  yourself  body  and  soul  to  her ;  it  is  your  throwing  up 
a  good  situation  in  a  respectable  house,  where  you  were  esteemed 
and  thought  highly  of,  to  take  up  with  a  designing  creature  like 
that  Mrs  Friars." 

"  Have  you  anything  further  to  remark  ?  "  asked  Luke.  His 
face  was  white  with  rage,  but  Mrs  Holmes  would  not  read  the 
signs  of  the  times. 

'•  You  knew  well  enough,"  she  proceeded,  "  what  I  should 
think  of  such  goings-on,  and  you  might  well  be  afraid  to  tell 
me  where  you  spent  your  days.  I  can  understand  now  who  it 
is  that  has  changed  you,  who  has  made  you  weary  of  your  home, 
yvho  " 

"  Don't,  mother,"  pleaded  Kate,  who  was  growing  sick  with 
fear  at  the  passion  she  saw  in  Luke's  bent  brows  and  compressed 
lips ;  but  Mrs  Holmes  was  not  to  be  silenced. 

"  Who  it  is/'  she  proceeded  in  a  louder  key,   *'  that  has 
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tempted  you  away,  to  make  a  tool  and  a  dupe  of  you.  I 
wonder,"  she  went  on,  "  you  never  felt  ashamed  to  return  home 
and  talk  to  these  innocent  girls,  and  be  cheerful  and  happy, 
after  you  had  been,  unknown  to  us  all,  wasting  your  substance 
on,  and  living,  so  to  speak,  with  a  woman  about  whom  nobody 
knows  anything— fortunately  perhaps  for  her,  as  it  is  my  belief, 
if  we  did  know  all  about  her,  we  should  find  she  was  no  better 
than  she  ought  to  be." 

'^0  mamma,  how  can  you?  0  mamma,  don't!"  cried  Kate, 
who,  spite  of  her  surroundings,  had  a  fine  feminine  instinct.  But 
it  did  not  matter  now  what  Mrs  Holmes  said,  for,  without 
uttering  a  word,  Luke  had  risen  from  his  chair  and  left  the  room. 

"  He  will  never  forgive  us,"  Kate  sobbed. 

"  Then  he  may  keep  his  forgiveness,"  retorted  Mrs  Holmes ; 
yet  for  all  her  bravado,  the  lady  felt  she  had  gone  too  far— that 
she  had  trodden  the  worm  till  it  turned. 

"  I  asked  you  not  to  say  anything  about  her,"  the  girl  went 
on.  "  I  knew  how  it  would  be  ;  and,  after  all,  what  business  is 
it  of  ours  ?  Luke  is  old  enough  to  please  himself  for  whom  he 
shall  work,  and  with  whom  he  shall  associate  ;  and,  for  my  part,  I 
do  not  see  the  use  of  being  a  man  unless  he  can  do  as  he  chooses." 

Which  was  a  view  of  the  question  that  had  not  previously 
occurred  to  Mrs  Holmes. 

"  A  man  never  chooses  to  do  anything  right,"  said  Melinda, 
who  had  the  worst  opinion  possible  of  mankind. 

"  All  this  would  never  have  happened  but  for  you,"  Kate 
remarked  through  her  tears. 

''Considering  it  was  in  your  interests  I  spoke,  you  are  grate- 
ful," Melinda  replied  with  a  withering  dignity. 

"  I  wish  you  would  let  me  and  my  interests  alone,"  the  other 
answered.  "  You  will  make  Luke  hate  me ;  and  he— he  does 
not  care  a.  straw  about  me.  If  a  man  be  fond  of  a  woman,  he 
will  not  live  in  the  same  house  for  seven  years  and  never  tell 
her  so.  It  is  all  nonsense,  and  I  wish  you  had  never  talked 
about  us  ;  there  now,  that  I  do."  And  with  a  perfect  passion 
of  tears,  Kate  followed  Luke's  example  and  left  the  room.  She 
had  been  fond  of  him  after  her  fashion,  and  it  came  upon  her  in 
a  moment  that  it  was  as  she  said — all  nonsense. 

All  nonsense  the  dream  of  her  girlhood,  the  desire  of  her 
womanhood ;  she  beheld  the  house  she  had  built  on  the  sands  of 
hope  swept  away  in  an  instant  by  the  cruel  waves  of  reality, 
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and  she  knew  in  the  same  moment  that  so  fair  a  house  she  could 
never  again  expect  to  inhabit. 

Up  the  stairs  she  went  wearily,  carrying  her  grief  with  her. 
As  she  passed  Luke's  room,  she  heard  an  opening  and  shutting 
of  drawers,  a  pushing  about  of  furniture,  and  a  tramping  hither 
and  thither,  which  filled  her  with  a  terrible  alarm. 

Was  he,  could  he  be  intending  to  do  something  desperate — 
leave  the  house  for  instance  1  And  there  arose  before  Kate's 
mental  vision  the  new-laid  eggs  and  watercresses,  the  honey  from 
the  honeycomb,  and  the  preserves  made  by  Mrs  Holmes'  own 
hands ;  the  buttons  on  his  shirts,  put  there  by  her,  Kate ;  the 
well-aired  linen,  the  comfortable  house ;  and  first  she  thought, 
"  It  is  impossible,"  and  afterwards  wondered  what  would  become 
of  him  if,  his  passion  making  it  possible,  he  went. 

Then  in  a  great  hurry  and  tremor  she  knocked  at  his  door ; 
but  there  came  no  answer.  Once  more  she  knocked  louder, 
and  cried,  "Luke,  do  open;  it  is  only  Kate;"  but  Luke  told 
her  "  to  let  him  alone,  and  go  away."  Whereupon,  finding  he 
would  not  heed  her,  she  sat  down  on  the  stairs,  and  waited,  as 
it  was  part  of  her  nature  to  wait  patiently. 

Had  Yorke  Friars  seen  her  then,  sitting  there  silent  and 
watchful,  she  would  have  compassed  heaven  and  earth  (some 
women  are  marvellously  fond  of  match-making)  to  mate  those 
two ;  and  she  would  have  compassed  heaven  and  earth  with  an 
unhappy  result,  seeing  that,  though  Kate  Holmes  loved  Luke 
Ross,  she  never  could  have  satisfied  him. 

Still  the  tramping  about  the  room  continued;  and  then 
suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  Luke  came  out,  carrying  in  his 
hand  a  small  bag. 

"  You  are  not  going  ! "  Kate  began.  "  0  Luke  !  do  not  leave 
us  !  do  not  be  angry  !  Mamma  is  as  sorry  as  she  can  be,  I  know, 
though  she  will  not  say  so." 

"There  is  no  necessity  for  her  to  say  anything,"  he  answered; 
but  he  did  not  speak  this  roughly.  "  Do  not  be  vexed,  Kate ; 
it  must  have  come  to  this  some  time.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  your  mother  and  I  could  live  in  the  same  house  together 
always." 

"  But  you  and  she  used  to  agree,"  Kate  pleaded ;  "  and  she 
is  just  the  same  now  as  she  always  was." 

"  Yes,"  Luke  assented ;  "  but  I  am  not  the  same  :  that  is  the 
diflference." 
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"  And  oil !  "  cried  the  girl,  "  what  is  it  that  has  changed  you  ?  " 

Then  with  a  bitter  laugh  Luke  Ross  told  her  not  to  talk  con- 
cerning things  she  could  not  understand  ;  and  would  have  passed, 
but  that,  hanging  to  his  arm,  Kate  lamented — 

"  I  told  them  how  it  would  be.  I  begged  them  not  to  say 
anything  about  Mrs  Friars.  When  Melinda  came  back,  I  prayed 
Mrs  Manners  to  make  mamma  promise  she  would  keep  her  name 
out  of  it  j  but  she  would  not  promise  anything,  and  Mrs  Manners 
left  in  a  huff,  because,  as  she  said,  you  were  old  enough  to  take 
care  of  yourself,  without  having  a  parcel  of  women  always  after 
you.  And  I  talked  to  mamma,  and,  I  believe,  I  made  her  worse. 
But  she  did  not  mean  what  she  said,  Luke — she  could  not  have 
done  it." 

"Where  was  Melinda,  then,  to-day  % "  asked  Luke,  utterly  ignor- 
ing the  latter  portion  of  his  cousin's  sentence. 

"  When  Mrs  Manners  came,  nothing  would  satisfy  Melinda 
but  to  go  down  to  your  old  office  and  ask  you  to  come  back  early. 
Mamma  wanted  me  to  go ;  but  I  told  her  you  did  not  like  our 
calling  there,  and  that  you  would  be  angry.  So  as  Melinda  said 
it  was  all  stuff,  she  went.  I  wish  now  I  had  gone,  for  I  should 
not  have  told  them  anything  about  your  having  left.  When 
Melinda  got  there,  it  appears  that  clerk  you  disliked — Taylor  I 
think  you  called  him — told  her  you  had  been  away  for  months ; 
that  you  had  gone  shares  with  a  pretty  widow  ;  that  you  would 
not  thank  her  to  go  and  look  after  you  or  your  affairs;  and  a 
great  deal  more  to  the  same  effect.  Of  course  Melinda  came 
home  full  of  it ;  and  mamma  thought  you  might  have  let  us 
know  you  had  left  Hurward  &  Gaskarth  j  and  so  she  was  angry, 
and  said  more  than  she  really  meant.  I  believe  if  I  had  not 
interfered  she  would  not  have  said  one  half  so  much." 

"  Then,  Katey,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  am  very  glad  you  did  inter- 
fere," remarked  her  cousin. 

"  But  you  will  not  go  ! "  she  entreated.  "  Just  listen  to  me ; 
I  am  the  only  person  who  knows  you  ever  meant  to  do  so,  and 
I  will  never  mention  it.  Put  back  your  things — do,  Luke,  and 
come  downstairs  again,  and  I  will  make  mamma  let  you  alone." 

"My  dear  Kate,  that  would  be  a  task  beyond  your  power  to 
accomplish  ;  and  if  you  could  induce  her  to  let  me  and  my 
affairs  alone,  it  would  make  no  difference  to  me  now." 

"  You  are  so  fond  of  this  Mrs  Friars,  then  ?  "  she  questioned 
with  nervous  eagerness. 
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He  looked  down  at  her,  and  bit  back  the  answer  which  rose 
to  his  lips.  He  knew  this  girl  loved  him,  and  for  very  sympathy 
of  love  he  showed  mercy. 

'*  I  like  Mrs  Friars  very  well,"  he  said,  after  that  moment's 
pause. 

"But  you  love  her?  Luke,  tell  me  the  truth.  I  will  never 
repeat  it  to  any  one — tell  me  ;"  and  she  clasped  both  her  hands 
round  his  arm  and  looked  up  in  his  face  as  she  thus  entreated 
him. 

"  Then,  if  you  will  have  it,  Kate,"  he  answered,  "  I  do  love 
Mrs  Friars  as  I  never  thought  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  love 
a  woman ;  but  she  does  not  love  me." 

He  was  learning  tact,  this  man  who  had  once  so  galled  and 
wounded  Yorke.  Intuitively  he  felt  that,  in  the  depth  of  her 
woman's  pity  for  him,  Kate  w^ould  lose  some  part  of  her  own 
pain  for  herself.  They  were  both  in  the  same  predicament — he 
loving  an  indififerent  woman,  she  loving  a  man  whose  whole 
heart  was  given  to  another ;  and  so  when  she  broke  out,  "  O 
Luke,  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  he  knew  that  half  the  bitterness  of 
her  own  grief  was  past. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said  very  gently,  "  I  was  sure  you  would  be." 

"  But  you  will  not  go,  Luke  % "  she  repeated,  harping  back  to 
that  point  in  their  conversation  ;  "  they  shall  not  worry  you 
about  anything  \  and  as  for  Mrs  Friars,  I  feel  certain  she  is  not 
a  designing  woman,  or  you  could  not  love  her  so  much." 

"  You  are  a  good  girl,  Kate,"  he  answered,  wondering  to  him- 
self as  he  said  so  what  Kate's  opinion  would  have  been  had  he 
been  able  to  state  Yorke  loved  him.  "  You  are  a  good  girl,  but 
I  mean  to  go  for  all  that.  Do  not  cry,  dear ;  it  is  better  so, 
believe  me.  Come  and  see  me  sometimes,  won't  you  ?  Good- 
bye, Kate — good-bye  ; "  and  he  kissed  her  with  a  feeling  he  had 
never  experienced  towards  the  girl  before.  He  kissed  her  as  a 
man  may,  in  his  time  of  trouble,  kiss  a  woman  he  greatly  likes, 
but  does  not  actually  love;  only,  being  unskilled  in  these 
matters,  Kate  mistook  and  thought  it  was  possible  in  the  future 
he,  finding  out  the  uselessness  of  caring  for  a  statue,  might  turn 
back  to  her,  when  he  would  find  out  how  much  she  really  cared 
for  him. 

They  went  down  the  stairs  together — down  into  the  hall,  where 
they  found  the  dining-room  door  wide  open,  disclosing  a  view  of 
Mrs  Holmes  and  Melinda  still  seated  at  the  tea-table,  evidently 
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regarding  themselves  as  victors  (though  severely  handled)  of  the 
battle-field.  Kate  would  have  entered  the  dining-room,  but 
that  Luke  prevented  her. 

"  One  moment,"  he  said  ;  and  there  was  something  about  his 
manner  which  compelled  obedience. 

Methodically  he  brushed  his  hat  as  he  would  have  done  had 
lie  been  going  to  the  funeral  of  his  nearest  friend  ;  then  he 
threw  his  top-coat  over  his  left  arm,  and  carrying  his  hat  in  his 
left  hand,  walked  up  to  Mrs  Holmes,  who  appeared  to  be  reading 
the  newspaper,  while  Melinda  played  with  her  teaspoon  on  her 
empty  cup. 

"  Good-bye,  aunt/'  Luke  said,  holding  out  his  hand. 

Utterly  stupefied,  Mrs  Holmes  looked  at  him  through  her 
spectacles  and  took  it. 

"He  is  going  away,"  Kate  burst  out  passionately  in  explana- 
tion. "  You  and  Melinda  between  you  have  driven  him  from 
his  home ! " 

"Yes,  I  am  going,"  Luke  added.  "Good-bye,  aunt;  good- 
bye, Melinda." 

And  he  just  touched  the  tips  of  that  maiden's  lean  fingers  in 
farewell.     But  he  turned  and  kissed  her  sister  once  again. 

"  Good-bye,  Kate  ;  I  will  write  to  you,"  he  said  ;  and  the  last 
memory  he  retained  of  the  house  which  had  been  for  so  long  a 
time  his  home  was  a  pair  of  clinging  arms  round  his  neck,  a  tear- 
stained  face  pressed  against  his,  and  an  entreating  voice  praying 
to  the  last,  "  0  Luke,  stay — do  stay  !  " 

But  to  the  voice  of  this  charmer  Luke  remained  deaf. 
Though  Kate  wept  and  prayed  him  to  stop — though  Mrs  Holmes 
called  down  the  terrace  as  he  walked  away  for  him  to  come  back, 
that  she  wanted  to  speak  to  him — though  Melinda  stood  at  the 
parlour-window  watching  his  departure  with  a  face  on  which  dis- 
may was  traced  as  plainly  as  though  it  had  been  printed  there — 
Luke  strode  steadily  down  Church  Street,  never  once  looking  back. 
His  resolution  had  been  taken  hurriedly,  it  is  true ;  but  the 
feelings  and  circumstances  which  led  him  to  arrive  at  that  resolu- 
tion had  long  existed  ;  and  for  this  reason,  without  a  single 
qualm  of  conscience,  and  without  the  slightest  misgiving  as  to 
the  prudence  and  expediency  of  the  step  he  had  taken,  Luke 
Ross  left  Pelham  Terrace  and  the  relations  who  resided  there. 
Which  was  about  the  best  day's  work  he  ever  did  for  himself  in 
his 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

WHY    IS    IT? 

Whatever  confidences  may  have  been  interchanged  between 
Luke  Ross  and  Yorke  during  the  course  of  those  days  when 
they  saw  so  much  of  one  another,  were  certainly  neither  of  a 
domestic  nor  a  personal  character. 

What  they  had  felt,  whom  they  had  loved,  what  they  had 
suffered,  what  they  had  hoped — such  revelations  concerning 
those  "  unconsidered  trifles "  that  furnish  so  large  a  staple  of 
that  confidential  dressing-room  conversation  between  women — 
which  all  husbands  should  ban  with  bell  and  book  and  candle — 
found  no  place  in  the  talk  that  went  on  when  Luke  entered 
Yorke's  sitting-room. 

By  mutual  desire,  as  it  seemed,  they  avoided  mention  of  any- 
thing which  could  remind  them  that  a  "  past "  had  been  gone 
through,  that  the  present  had  not  been  always,  for  one  at  least, 
so  peaceful  and  so  sinless ;  and  the  current  topics  of  the  period, 
the  ordinary  chit-chat  of  the  day,  the  discussion  of  business, 
took  the  place  of  that  nearer  and  dearer  communion  wherein 
soul  speaks  to  soul,  and  depth  answers  unto  depth. 

"  It  could  not  be — yet,"  Luke  said  to  himself,  with  that 
important  addition;  and,  remembering  he  once  wished  to  be 
all  to  her  that  a  man  can  be  to  a  woman,  Yorke  felt  now,  when 
she  had  attained  the  points  she  had  struggled  to  make  him  yield, 
that  the  position  could  not  be  maintained — that  she  had  made 
a  mistake,  and  that  the  sooner  she  backed  out  of  it  into  the 
privacy  and  security  of  "  even  a  two-pair  back,"  the  better. 

Now  that  the  passion  of  her  life  was  over — now  that  the  wild 
mad  love  and  the  wilder  madder  passion  were  but  as  storms 
that,  though  they  have  left  their  traces  behind,  are  yet  spent 
and  gone,  she  crept  slowly  back,  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  to 
the  consideration  of  social  prejudices,  to  the  recollection  of  con- 
ventional proprieties. 

The  world's  opinion  may  signify  very  little  to  a  woman  who  loves 
desperately  and  sinfully ;  but  it  comes  to  be  of  value  when  that 
love  is  overpast,  when,  to  quote  Yorke,  the  "  dear  love  that  made 
sin  itself  seem  sweet  is  dead."  And,  accordingly,  the  one  thing  she 
fancied  she  wanted  now  was  a  decent  excuse  to  get  away  from 
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Scott's  Yard ;  while  the  one  thing  Luke  Ross  desired  was  a 
decent  excuse  for  staying  there  always.  He  was  able  to  do  so 
now ;  and  because  Yorke  did  not  request  his  attendance  at 
breakfast,  supper,  dinner — did  not  suggest  his  squiring  her  to 
church,  and  spending  the  Sundays  contemplating  that  churchyard 
of  which  due  mention  has  frequently  been  made  in  this  history 
— he  chafed  and  fretted. 

True,  Yorke  did  not  know  he  had  left  Pelham  Terrace  all  for 
love  of  her,  or,  indeed,  that  he  had  left  it  at  all.  True  she  was 
not  aware  that  the  man  who  had  been  regaled  with  bread  toasted 
by  Kate's  own  hand's,  and  ham  glazed  by  Mrs  Holmes  herself, 
was  leading  a  dreadful  life  in  fourth-rate  lodgings,  where  he  had 
to  sew  his  shirt-buttons  on  for  himself,  and  wear  socks  with 
holes  in  them,  simply  because  Yorke  chanced  to  be  dearer  to 
him  than  an  assortment  of  linen  laid  out  overnight  for  wear,  or 
food  or  drink,  or  home  or  comfort. 

God  help  men  !  They  love  a  deal  more  purely,  more  tenderly, 
more  loyally,  and  more  steadfastly  than  women  ever  give  them 
credit  for ;  and  they  are  very  quiet  over  it  too — a  circumstance 
which  may  well  lead  the  more  demonstrative  sex  astray  con- 
cerning their  real  feelings.  Had  Yorke  known  the  actual  life 
Luke  was  leading  for  her  sake — the  life  of  self-denial,  that  she 
might  experience  no  shortness — the  life  of  rigid  economy,  that 
the  women  he  had  left  should  not  pecuniarily  suffer  from  his 
absence, — the  very  tenderness  of  her  nature  would  have  made 
her  study  his  comfort,  and  try  to  make  up  to  him  for  the  loss  of 
his  home.  But  Yorke  did  not  know ;  and  so  the  man  went  out 
in  the  winter  evenings  to  walk  through  the  w^et  streets  to  his 
cheerless  lodgings,  and  swallow  his  solitary  supper  by  the  light 
usually  of  a  dip  placed  in  a  bedroom  candlestick,  and  go  to  bed 
wretched ;  while  Yorke,  walking  up  the  broad  staircase,  reflected, 
"The  sooner  this" — meaning  Luke's  evident  desire  to  spend  the 
evenings  with  her — "  be  put  a  stop  to,  the  better." 

And  all  this  time  Mrs  Suthers,  basking  in  the  heat  of  un- 
limited fires,  and  glorifying  herself  in  the  blessing  of  meals  paid 
for  before  they  were  cooked,  remained  blind  as  a  bat  to  the  little 
drama  enacting  before  her  eyes,  and  only  occasionally  remarked, 
"  What  a  most  admirable  young  man  Mr  Ross  appears  to  be  ! — 
so  devoted  to  business." 

Whereupon  Yorke,  who  knew,  or  thought  she  knew,  "all 
about  it,"  answered  absently,  "  Yes." 
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But  a  crisis  at  length  came — as  a  crisis  always  does  come — • 
when  least  expected,  and  the  proximate  cause  wliich  brought  it 
about  was  this. 

Yorke  caught  cold — not  a  difficult  feat  to  achieve  in  England 
— and  tbe  cold  proved  difficult  to  get  rid  of;  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  either  in  our  charming  climate.  At  first  no  one 
thought  very  much  of  the  matter  :  Mrs  Suthers  fussed  over  her 
a  little,  and  Luke  begged  Yorke  to  send  for  a  doctor ;  but  after 
the  doctor  and  domestic  remedies  had  both  proved  inefficacious, 
when  nothing  but  "  change  "  promised  to  be  of  the  least  use,  the 
affair  grew  more  serious.  Naturally,  while  she  felt  low  and 
ill,  when  home  comforts  seemed  needful,  and  the  idea  of  travelling, 
and  of  seeking  her  warmest  welcome  in  an  inn,  appeared  dis- 
tasteful, Yorke  desired  to  remain  in  London ;  and  equally 
naturally,  considering  that  his  life  was  bound  up  in  this  woman's, 
Luke  insisted  on  her  leaving  town. 

He  was  worried  and  tormented  enough  himself  about  money 
and  business  matters  at  that  particular  juncture;  but  he  felt 
that,  however  the  means  were  procured,  Yorke  must  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  winter  in  a  milder  climate. 

*'  Good  God,"  he  used  to  think  to  himself,  walking  to  and 
from  his  lodgings,  hurrying  to  banks,  keeping  all  sorts  of  business 
appointments,  slaving  in  his  office  as  he  had  never  slaved  for 
Hurward  &  Gaskarth,  "  if  she  were  to  die,  what  would  become 
of  me?" 

What,  indeed  !  when  even  so  poor  a  hope  as  that  he  cherished 
had  made  his  life  richer  and  fuller  of  promise  than  ever  it  seemed 
before — when  there  was  nothing  in  the  future  in  which  Yorke's 
image  did  not  mix  and  mingle.  When  he  dreamt  of  wealth,  he 
beheld  her  sharing  it ;  when  he  felt  the  pressure  of  comparative 
poverty,  the  memory  that  it  was  for  her  he  endured  it  kept  his 
heart  from  sinking  and  his  spirits  buoyant ;  but  illness — death 
perhaps — the  man's  heart  seemed  to  stand  still  at  the  bare  con- 
templation of  such  a  possibility,  and  he  forgot  his  caution  and 
his  resolves  when,  standing  in  her  sitting-room,  he  prayed 
her  to  go,  he  besought  her  to  have  regard  for  her  health,  which 
was  more  valuable  than  anything  else  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"  I  am  not  so  ill  as  you  imagine,"  Yorke  said,  in  answer  to  his 
pleadings ;  "  but  if  you  like  I  will  go,  since  the  doctor  says  I 
ought.     Now,  good-night ;  are  you  satisfied  '?  " 

And  she  stretched  out  her  hand  from  the  sofa,  where  she  lay 
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weak  and  wan  and  weary  ;  while  Luke's  only  reply  was  to  stoop 
and  kiss  that  hand  and  walk  out  of  the  room,  unconscious 
apparently  he  had  left  Mrs  Suthers  in  it. 

*'Yorke/'  said  the  worthy  lady,  when  she  heard  the  hall-door 
shut,  "  my  belief  is  that  young  man  is  in  love  with  you." 

And  Mrs  Suthers  made  this  remark  wonderingly ;  for  though 
she  loved  Yorke  very  much  herself,  she  could  not  understand  a 
man  caring  for  a  woman  past  her  first  youth.  Her  standard  of 
real  life  had  been  formed  on  those  novels  wherein  the  heroine  is 
always  "sweet  seventeen  ;"  and  she  could  not  understand  it  as 
natural  that  a  woman  "  getting  on  for  thirty  " — so  she  put  it — 
should  have  a  lover  at  all.  But  that  Yorke  had  a  lover  was  un- 
deniable even  to  her  comprehension. 

She  could  not  be  mistaken,  she  remarked  afterwards  oracu- 
larly ;  nor  was  she,  though  knowledge  had  come  to  her  by  slow 
degrees.  "  My  belief  is  that  young  man  is  in  love  with  you," 
she  said  therefore  solemnly,  and  as  though  she  were  announcing 
a  fact  likely  to  surprise  and  shock  Yorke. 

"  I  know  he  is,"  Yorke  answered  calmly  ;  and  hearing  this, 
Mrs  Suthers  suspended  her  knitting,  and  looked  at  the  speaker 
with  a  visible  consternation. 

"And,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "do  you  think  it  well?  do  you 
think  it  right  % " 

"  I  do  not  think  it  well,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  do  not  suppose, 
however,  there  is  any  wrong  about  the  matter — at  all  events,  he 
cannot  help  it."  With  a  certain  self- asserting  audacity  Yorke 
tossed  this  last  part  of  her  sentence  to  Mrs  Suthers;  for  she 
was  well  aware  of  that  lady's  non-belief  in  her  charms. 

"  Nothing  can  come  of  it,"  Yorke  went  on  after  a  moment's 
pause.  "  Before  even  he  left  Messrs  Hurward  &  Gaskarth  we  had 
agreed  to  be  brother  and  sister.  It  was  only  fair,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  tell  him  I  was  married.  He  knows  all  about 
me  so  far — and — you  need  not  be  afraid." 

"  The  other  knew  you  were  married  also,  Yorke,"  Mrs  Suthers 
remarked  solemnly. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Yorke ;  "  but  I  loved  the  other,  loved  him 
in  the  days  when  I  did  not  know  what  the  meaning  of  love 
was  ;  how  it  came,  what  it  was  like.  That  cannot  happen  to  a 
woman  twice.  Even  if  I  could  care  for  any  one  again,  which  I 
could  not,  I  should  know  I  was  fond  of  him.  If  experience 
brings  sorrows,  it  brings  also  knowledge,  and  I  am   not  any 
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longer  an  innocent  girl  in  my  teens.  T  need  scarcely  remind 
you  of  the  fact." 

"  No,"  remarked  Mrs  Suthers,  with  an  unconscious  frankness  ; 
"  and  that  it  is  which  puzzles  me." 

Whereupon  Yorke  laughed. 

"  The  rosy  cheek  is  white  aud  wasted, 
The  once  buoyant  step  grown  slow ; 
And  the  radiant  beauty  all  departed 
That  I  loved  so  long  ago," 

Bhe  hummed.  "  Do  you  remember  singing  that  to  me  ages 
back*?  and  do  you  remember  my  saying  I  should  not  care  a 
straw  for  the  lover  who  only  loved  me  while  my  eyes  were 
bright  and  my  hair  brown  and  glossy  ?  And  now,  spite  of 
everything, — though  I  am  here  to-night,  so  far  as  mankind  is 
concerned,  a  solitary  woman, — I  tell  you  I  believe,  more  than 
ever  I  did  in  my  early  youth,  that  love  even  in  this  world  is 
immortal;  that  of  itself  it  never  dies,  and  that  nothing  has 
power  to  kill  it  save  such  knowledge  of  meanness  and  unworthi- 
ness  as  might  well  trample  life  out  of  the  grandest  passion  man  or 
woman  is  capable  of  feeling.  And  I  will  tell  you  something 
more,"  Yorke  went  on,  raising  herself  on  her  elbow,  and  looking 
at  Mrs  Sutbers,  who  liked  to  hear  her  talk,  though  she  believed 
Yorke  occasionally  broached  extreme  opinions  simply  for  the" 
sake  of  enlarging  upon  them, — "  I  do  not  believe  girls  either 
get  or  keep  all  the  love  in  the  world;  I  do  not  believe  any 
girl  ever  was  loved,  or  ever  will  be  loved,  as  a  woman  may  be. 
There  is  a  tenderness,  a  sweetness,  a  melody,  shall  I  call  it? 
about  the  love  accorded  to  something  very  pretty  and  very 
simple  and  very  foolish,  aged  sixteen  or  seventeen  ;  but  it  lacks 
the  length  and  the  depth,  the  romance  and  the  despair,  of  that 
later  love,  which  is  often  proffered  to  a  woman  just  when  she 
has  begun  to  think  her  power  of  attracting  love  gone  for 
ever." 

"  My  dear  Yorke,  how  you  do  talk  ! "  remonstrated  Mrs 
Suthers.     "  I  am  not  sure  that  I  think  it  quite  proper." 

"  Neither  am  I,"  retorted  Yorke  ;  "  but  I  am  certain  it  is  quite 
true.  The  true  is  perhaps  as  rarely  proper  as  it  is  pleasant, 
and  the  strictly  proper  is  rarely  true.  Your  favourite  romances 
are  not.  Girls  never  felt  and  never  said  the  things  that  are 
there  written.      The  beauteous   Rosabella,"    Yorke  continued, 
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*'  never  sat  in  her  boudoir  waiting,  with  her  cheek  resting  on 
one  fair  finger  (the  attitude  in  which  Bertram  loved  to  find  her), 
in  an  agony  of  mingled  hope  and  fear  for  Bertram's  return. 
Her  raven  ringlets  never  flowed  over  shoulders  white  as  snow, 
smooth  as  alabaster,  in  a  rich  veil  to  her  slender  waist;  and 
Bertram  never  spent  all  his  time  discoursing  to  her  about  their 
mutual  happiness,  and  twining  her  shining  curls  round  his 
fingers.  If  he  had,  she  would  have  hated  him ;  and  as  for  Rosa- 
bella, instead  of  sitting  in  the  proper  attitude  described,  I  have 
no  doubt  she  flattened  her  delicate  nose  against  the  window- 
pane  watching  for  Bertram's  coming.  Heigho !  were  any 
Bertram  I  cared  for  coming  to  me,  I  should  not  possess  my  soul 
in  such  patience  as  was  the  good  habit  of  your  favourite 
heroine." 

"  But  surely  quietness  and  patience  are  admirable  qualities  in 
a  woman  ? " 

"Surely  yes,  indeed.  Witness  the  fruits  they  bore  for  Rosa- 
bella. We  behold  her  coming  out  of  the  village  church  leaning 
on  the  manly  arm  of  her  husband ;  tears  of  happiness  in  her  dark 
eyes,  and  a  blush  suffusing  her  previously  pale  cheek.  We  hear 
the  marriage-bells,  and  the  '  Bless  you,  my  children  ! '  of  the 
squire ;  we  see  the  tender  maidens  strewing  flowers  ;  and  on  this 
pastoral  tableau  the  scene  closes.  But  of  what  happens  in  the 
years  to  come  we  are  told  nothing ;  whether  Bertram  remained 
constant  for  ever,  or  tired  of  his  statue,  and  fell  madly  in  love 
with  some  one  else  ;  whether  Rosabella  wondered,  as  time  passed 
by,  how  she  could  ever  have  cared  for  such  a  stick ;  whether  she 
went  up  one  night  to  the  nursery  and  kissed  her  children,  pre- 
liminary to  eloping  with  a  colonel  of  dragoons — we  are  not 
informed.  And  yet  we  know  life  does  not  end  with  the  marriage- 
bells,"  finished  Yorke  wearily. 

"  My  dear,  you  are  talking  too  much — you  will  exhaust  your- 
self," said  Mrs  Suthers ;  and  then  ensued  a  few  minutes'  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  click  of  that  lady's  knitting-needles,  and  the 
rustle  made  by  Yorke  as  she  turned  over  leaf  after  leaf  of  a  book 
she  was  professedly  reading. 

"  I  wonder,"  began  Mrs  Suthers  at  last,  and  Yorke  immedi- 
ately closed  her  book — "  I  wonder  how  it  would  have  been  with 
you  had  I  written  to  your  husband  where  you  were  when  first 
you  came  to  me,  instead  of  wickedly  helping  you  to  hide  from 
him  % " 
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"God  knows,"  Yorke  answered.  "I  have  often  thought  of 
that  since,  and  wondered  likewise." 

"  It  was  a  mistaken  kindness,"  the  lady  proceeded. 

*'  Perhaps  so,"  was  the  reply ;  "and  yet,  if  you  remember,  the 
Thames  flowed  near  your  house." 

"And  what  then?" 

"  I  should  have  chosen  that  sooner  than  go  back,"  Yorke  pro- 
ceeded. "  You  observe,  my  mind  was  not  well  regulated,  like 
that  of  Rosabella.  During  those  nights,  when  I  lay  awake  for 
hours  crying,  I  used  to  listen  to  the  rippling  of  the  water,  and 
think,  *  Well,  if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  I  will  do  that.'  Do 
you  imagine  I  ever  repent,  for  myself,  dear  friend  %  If  you  do, 
you  are  mistaken,  I  repent  having  made  a  good  man  miserable 
— his  life  lonely  ;  but  I  do  not  regret  that  return  is  impossible." 

"Yorke!" 

"  It  is  true.  Could  I  return  now,  I  might,  knowing  what  I 
do  of  life,  think  it  my  duty  to  do  so  j  and  I  repeat  deliberately 
that,  for  myself,  I  am  not  sorry,  but  glad,  there  is  a  barrier  as 
broad  as  time,  as  wide  as  eternity,  between  myself  and  that." 

"And  Mr  Ross?" 

"  He  is  old  enough  and  wise  enough  to  take  care  of  himself." 

"  I  wish  he  were  married." 

"  I  do  not.  If  he  were  married,  he  would  be  thinking  of  his 
wife  instead  of  his  business." 

"  Or  you." 

"  Oh,  really,  I  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  competition  with 
his  possible  future  wife." 

"And  yet  he  is  very  fond  of  you." 

"  And  I  of  him — as  a  friend — a  brother." 

"  Yorke,  take  care  ! " 

"  I  mean  to  do  so,"  was  the  reply,  "  when  there  is  anything 
for  me  to  be  on  my  guard  against." 

"  Even  for  his  sake." 

"  I  wish,  as  you  are  so  much  interested  in  his  welfare,  you 
would  marry  him  yourself,"  said  Yorke  ;  "  and  then  we  could  be 
one  happy  and  united  family." 

"  Ah,  Yorke,  it  is  not  an  old  woman  like  me  that  Mr  Ross 
wants  for  a  wife." 

"  When  once  twenty  is  past,  a  few  years  cannot  make  a  great 
deal  of  difference,"  Yorke  said,  a  little  spitefully ;  "  but,  how- 
ever," she  went  on,  "I  really  mean  us  to  go  away  for  a  time,  and 
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it  is  a  chance  whether  I  may  ever  come  back.  If  I  do  not  get 
better,  I  shall  leave  my  little  money  and  you  to  Mr  Ross.  So 
kiss  me,  and  good-night." 

Saying  which,  Yorke  departed  to  her  own  room,  wishing,  as 
many  a  one  has  wished  before  and  since,  there  were  no  outside 
world  to  trouble  her  with  doubts,  surmises,  suspicions. 

"  I  care  for  nobody,"  she  sighed  to  herself,  "  and  I  wish  I 
could  add,  like  the  miller  of  Dee,  nobody  cares  for  me.  But 
that  poor  fellow  does ;  and  it  may  be  my  duty — who  knows  ? — 
to  leave  this  dear  old  house,  and  never  see  it  more." 

Holding  this  doubt  in  her  mind,  Yorke  went  into  Devonshire, 
and  stayed  there  till  she  got  well — stayed  there  long  after  she 
was  well — stayed  there  till  Luke  Ross,  who  had  often,  when  he 
could  ill  afford  the  expense,  run  down  to  see  her,  sickening  for 
the  old  times  to  come  again — longing  for  the  old  familiar  inter- 
course to  be  resumed — wearying  for  the  daily  sight  of  that  be- 
loved face — wrote  saying  he  hoped,  now  the  cold  weather  was 
passed,  and  that  her  health  seemed  re-established,  she  would  soon 
return  to  London. 

There  was  not  a  sentence  in  his  cautiously-worded  letter 
calculated  to  arouse  her  suspicions,  and  yet  Yorke  doubted 
greatly.  Though  not  afraid  for  herself,  she  nevertheless  feared 
for  him. 

"  It  would  be  a  dreadful  thing  for  you  to  wreck  the  happiness 
of  a  man  like  that,"  Mrs  Suthers  frequently  took  an  opportunity 
of  remarking ;  and  even  while  Yorke  knew  that  the  observation 
was  not  dictated  by  the  purest  unselfishness,  considering  that 
Mrs  Suthers  greatly  preferred  Devonshire  to  London,  she  could 
not  help  acknowledging  the  truth  underlying  it. 

"  I  had  better  remain  here,"  she  decided  therefore,  and  wrote 
in  reply  that  she  liked  Devonshire  greatly,  and  that  if  Luke  did 
not  actually  require  her  presence  in  town — "  and  I  cannot  flatter 
myself  I  am  of  the  slightest  use  in  the  business  now,"  she  added 
in  a  parenthesis — she  thought  it  might  be  w^ell  if  she  took  up  her 
residence  permanently  in  the  country  ;  which  letter  brought  Luke 
Ross  down  by  the  first  train  after  he  received  it. 

When  he  arrived,  Mrs  Suthers,  who  patronised  neither  late 
hours  at  night  nor  early  hours  in  the  morning,  had  retired  to 
rest,  and  Yorke  and  he,  therefore,  w^ere  tete-a-tete.,  which  was  just 
what  he  desired. 

"I  thought  I  would  come  down  and  learn  vivA  voce  the  exact 
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meaning  of  your  note,"  he  said ;  and  Yorke's  heart  gave  a  little 
flutter  as  he  spoke,  for  women  such  as  slie  often  dread  a  scene  more 
than  their  weaker  sisters.  That  she  was  a  moral  coward  about 
son:ie  things,  Yorke  knew,  and  so  she  nerved  herself  to  meet  what 
she  feared  was  coming.  But  she  need  not  have  been  afraid  of 
Luke — at  least,  not  of  any  intention  he  was  likely  to  express. 
He  realised  too  fully  the  dangers  of  the  journey  he  proposed,  and 
he  had  himself  far  too  well  in  hand  to  run  any  risk  of  alarming 
her.  All  he  wanted  was,  to  get  her  back  to  Scott's  Yard,  if  that 
were  possible ;  if  that  were  not  possible,  then  to  London.  He 
was  content  to  wait,  years  it  might  be  ;  but  he  was  not  content 
to  let  her  drift  out  of  his  life,  to  run  the  chance  of  proving  but 
an  episode  in  hers.  He  knew  well  enough,  or  at  least  he  guessed, 
the  cause  of  this  sudden  determination ;  and  remembering  how, 
while  she  was  bent  on  accomplishing  her  own  object,  she  allowed 
no  consideration,  either  for  him  or  herself,  to  influence  her 
decision  or  to  stay  her  entreaties,  Luke  could  not  help  saying 
mentally,  "After  all,  she  is  only  a  woman."  And  then  the  next 
moment  he  laughed,  and  thought,  "  If  she  were  anything  else,  I 
could  not  love  her." 

Only  a  woman,  with  her  strength  and  weakness,  with  her  little 
doubts  and  qualms  of  conscience,  with  her  tears  and  smiles,  com- 
pelling him,  against  his  own  judgment,  to  cast  in  his  lot  with 
hers,  and  then  fleeing  from  the  possible  consequences  of  her 
own  self-will.  Only  a  woman,  who  liked  the  man  so  much,  that 
she  dreaded  causing  him  unhappiness.  Only  a  woman— regard- 
less of  consequences  till  they  stared  her  full  in  the  face,  °  and 
then  unreasonably  alarmed  by  them ;  and  yet,  because  she 
was  only  a  woman,  dearer  to  Luke  Boss  than  all  the  world  beside. 
"  Tell  me  the  meaning  of  all  this,  Yorke,"  he  repeated. 
"  The  meaning  of  what  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Of  my  note  ?  It  has 
no  second  meaning ;  if  you  do  not  want  me  in  London,  I  think 
I  should  like  to  remain  here." 

"  But  if  I  do  want  you  ?  "  he  said. 
^  "I  cannot  think  that  possible,"   she    replied;  "for   a  long 
time  before  I  left  town,  instead  of  a  help,  I  was  a  hindrance  to 
you." 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out  1 "  he  asked. 
**  You  spent  many  an  hour  which  must  have  been  valuable  in 
trying  to  amuse  me  and  lessen  the  tedium  of  the  days." 

*'  And  now,  when  you  are  better,  you  refuse  to  come  back 
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and  help  me  to  make  up  for  those  lost  hours,"  Luke  added  with 
a  smile. 

"  I  have  not  refused  ;  I  only  suggested  a  wish  " — she  began ; 

but  he  interrupted  her  with — 

"  Ah,  Yorke,  let  us  be  frank  towards  each  other.  We  are 
not  children  now,  that  we  need  play  at  hide-and-seek  with  either 
facts  or  fancies.  In  the  old  days  it  was  I  who  feared  the 
world,  not  you  ;  but  I  disregarded  my  fears  because  you  asked 
me  to  do  so.  Now,  it  is  you  who  fear  the  world,  and  you  refuse 
to  tell  me  even  what  it  is  you  dread." 

"  I  do  not  fear  the  world,"  she  replied. 

"  Then  you  fear  me,"  he  said. 

"  Is  it  not  so  % "  he  continued,  finding  she  remained  silent. 

"  I  am  afraid  for  you,  perhaps,"  she  answered ;  and  the  next 
moment  her  eyes  sank  and  her  head  drooped. 

There  are  times  in  a  woman's  life  when,  after  she  has  spoken, 
she  is  stricken  almost  mute — amazed  at  the  sounds  of  her  words, 
alarmed  at  her  own  boldness  ;  and  one  of  those  times  had  fallen 
with  the  power  of  a  dumb  spirit  on  Yorke  Friars  then. 

"  Yorke  " — and  the  sweet  eyes  were  uplifted  and  looked  into 
his  face,  surprised  at  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke  her  name — 
"  Yorke,  what  is  it  that  has  caused  this  change  %  Have  I  ever 
broken  my  part  of  the  compact  ?  Have  I  ever  said  a  word  to 
wound  your  feelings,  to  hurt  your  pride,  since  that  night  when 
we  stood  by  the  river's  edge  together  and  listened  to  the  water 
rippling  by  % " 

"  ISTever,"  she  answered. 

"  Have  I  ever  forgotten,  or  seemed  to  forget,  you  were  married, 
Yorke  1  Have  I  ever  spoken  a  sentence  which  a  brother  might 
not  have  addressed  to  his  sister  1 " 

«  No,  Luke." 

"Then  what  is  the  meaning  of  your  note?"  he  repeated. 
"  You  say  you  do  not  fear  the  world  and  that  you  do  not  fear 
me." 

"  I  told  you  before,  I  was  perhaps  afraid  for  you,"  Yorke 
answered  ;  but  this  time  her  voice  did  not  falter,  and  her  eyes 
met  his  steadily. 

"  You  say  you  are  afraid  for  me,"  he  said  slowly  ;  "  in  what 
respect,  if  I  may  ask  you  so  plain  a  question  1 " 

"I  was  not  afraid,"  Yorke  replied,  desperately  ;  "but  Mrs 
Snthers  said — she  thought — she  imagined — that  you  "— 
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"That  I  cared  for  you  a  little  too  much/'  he  suggested. 
"  Well,  was  the  idea  strange  to  you  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  Mrs  Suthers  put  it  to  me  in  a  different  light.  She 
said  I  ought  not  to  risk  your  happiness — that  it  was  wrong  for 
me  to  do  so." 

"  What  a  pity  she  had  not  been  near  enough  to  guard  my 
peace  that  evening  by  the  Thames  !  "  he  remarked,  bitterly. 
"  You  did  not  think  much  of  my  happiness  or  unhappiness 
then,"  he  went  on  ;  "  and  it  is  too  late  for  any  one  to  think  of  it 
now." 

"  Ah,  Luke,  do  not  say  that ! "  Yorke  entreated. 

"  I  have  never  complained — I  am  never  likely  to  complain," 
he  continued,  passionately,  and  forgetting  for  the  moment  the 
pressure  both  of  the  curb  and  bearing-rein  which  he  had  promised 
his  own  soul  he  would  remember.  "Once  you  told  me  you 
were  beyond  my  reach,  that,  honestly  and  honourably,  I  could 
never  hope  to  win  you,  that  you  were  so  placed  no  man  might 
speak  of  love  to  you  without  an  insult  underlying  his  words, 
I  swore  to  myself  I  would  remain  silent  for  ever  rather  than 
utter  a  syllable  to  grieve  you  ;  that  I  would  stand  between  you 
and  trouble  and  poverty ;  that  I  would  be  to  you  father,  brother, 
friend,  what  you  liked, — I  loved  you  so  well,  love,"  and  he 
stretched  out  his  arms  as  though  he  would  have  taken  her  to 
his  breast :  then  remembering  the  gulf  placed  between  him  and 
her,  he  drew  back,  and  added,  "  I  felt  it  impossible  for  me  to 
pain  you — and  this  is  my  reward  !  " 

And  he  turned  from  her  desperately,  as  many  a  man  has 
turned  since  from  a  woman,  cursing  her  sex  for  its  fickleness  and 
frailty — for  the  weakness  which  accepts  without  protest,  almost 
with  gratitude,  a  false  position  one  hour,  and  the  greater 
weakness  which  makes  it  try  to  draw  back  from  even  a  semblance 
of  danger  the  next.  Then  Yorke,  moving  nearer  to  him — 
touched,  spite  of  herself — knowing  that  if  he  left  her  there  was 
no  help  to  be  found  in  man — sorrowing  over  this  unrequited 
love — feeling  that  in  love  of  any  kind,  so  it  be  only  unselfish, 
there  is  an  infinite  grandeur — said  humbly — 

"What  do  you  wish  me  to  do? — tell  me,  and  I  will  try  to 
do  it." 

"  I  wish  you  to  please  yourself,"  he  answered. 

"  I  cannot  please  myself,"  she  urged  ;  "  I  want  to  do  what  is 
best  for  you." 
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"Will  you  let  me  be  the  judge  of  thaf?"  he  exclahned 
eagerly. 

''  Yes,"  Yorke  replied,  though  she  spoke  the  words  falteringly. 
"  I  will  do  whatever  you  say  is  best  for  both." 

"  It  was  for  me,"  he  said,  '*  a  moment  since ;  but  I  am  con- 
tent. It  is  best  for  both  you  should  return  to  town,  that  we 
should  resume  our  positions.  If  there  were  any  better  reason 
than  expediency,  Yorke,  I  should  have  to  remind  you  of  that." 
He  was  calm  enough  now. 

"  Expediency  ! — what  can  you  mean?"  she  murmured. 

''For  expediency  read  money,"  answered  Mr  Ross.  "I  am 
horribly  prosaic,  I  know,  but  our  business  will  not  afford  a  town 
and  a  country-house  all  the  year  round.  We  are  partners,  you 
know,"  he  added  with  a  smile,  looking  into  the  dear  troubled 
face  upturned  towards  his ;  "  and  I  am  consequently  disagree- 
ably explicit.  The  fact  is,  Yorke,  a  struggling  business  wants 
*  nursing,'  and  ours  has  latterly  been  an  awful  struggle,  though, 
thank  God,  you  have  felt  little  of  it.  And  now — now  may  I  go 
on,  and  not  vex  you  ? " 

"  Go  on,  I  shall  not  be  vexed,"  she  said. 

*'  I  am  a  little  more  uneasy  and  anxious  than  usual,"  he  con- 
tinued, glad,  perhaps,  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  it  was  so  ;  "  not 
one  of  those  acceptances  we  had  from  Mr  Friars  has  been  met. 
I  have  renewed  them  from  time  to  time  as  they  fell  due ;  but 
the  last  I  could  not  manage  to  get  discounted,  and  the  bill  came 
back  dishonoured  this  morning." 

"  Dishonoured  ! — what  does  that  mean,  Luke  ? " 

^'Why  you  know,  Yorke,  as  well  as  I  can  tell  you,"  he 
answered  a  little  pettishly.  But  it  was  not  the  literal  question 
Yorke  had  meant  to  put.  Well  enough  she  understood  the 
mere  technical  term  Luke  employed ;  but  she  wanted  to  com- 
prehend what  lay  behind  in  the  way  of  diflSculty  or  danger. 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  wrong  % "  she  asked  an- 
xiously. 

"  It  looks  like  it,"  he  replied,  almost  exultantly,  for  the  man 
was  but  a  man,  and  as  such  not  above  being  mortal.  Then, 
noticing  the  cloud  that  came  over  Yorke's  face,  he  at  once 
added,  "  But  it  may  be  only  an  accident,  for  all  that ;  I  am  sure 
I  hope  so."  And,  in  the  interests  of  his  and  her  business,  he 
did  hope  it. 

"Thank you,"  Yorke  said,  for  she  understood  what  it  had  cost 
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him  to  make  that  addition,  and  why  he  made  it ;  and  she 
remained  for  a  minute  or  so  silent,  sick,  by  reason  of  that  dull, 
aching  sort  of  prevision  of  evil  which  had  come  upon  her  once 
before. 

And  mingling  with  her  sorrow  for  and  dread  of  evil  coming 
to  Austin  Friars,  there  occurred  to  her  vaguely  a  comprehension 
of  something  else,  which  may  as  well  be  rehearsed  here  for  the 
benefit  of  her  sex. 

She  was  learning  to  understand — dimly  it  might  be,  but  still 
certainly — that  the  woman  who,  not  loving  a  man  herself,  yet 
knowing  he  loves  her,  lets  him  commence  devoting  his  life  to 
her,  possesses  a  willing  grateful  slave  no  longer ;  rather  she 
binds  herself  a  slave  to  him  for  life.  Unless,  indeed,  she  be 
ungrateful,  and  an  adventuress.     Now  Yorke  was  neither. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

MR  FRIAES'  ACCEPTANCE. 

When  a  man  habitually  tells  falsehoods,  nothing  can  be  more 
irksome  to  him  than  living  amongst  people  who  usually  speak 
the  truth ;  just  as  when  people  usually  speaking  the  truth  are 
yet  given  to  being  occasionally  falsely  courteous,  nothing  more 
tiresome  can  well  be  imagined  than  dwelling  with  those  who 
object  to  the  slightest  exaggeration,  who  insist  that  every  sen- 
tence shall  bear  the  strictest  investigation,  who  have  no  tolera- 
tion for  conventional  white  lies,  and  who  do  not  even  under- 
stand the  meaning  of,  much  less  the  necessity  for,  a  fa/^on  de 
parler. 

After  a  time  the  society  of  saints  grows  wearisome  to  sinners. 
Saints  are  rarely  "  good  company,"  so  the  sinners  say.  They 
may  be  very  true,  but  they  are  also  apt  to  be  stupid ;  and  even 
a  fortune  may  be  dearly  purchased  if  it  have  to  be  spent  in 
common  with  an  uncongenial  associate — with  a  woman  whose 
very  amiability  and  sweetness  have  in  them  the  elements  of 
satiety,  and  whose  relations,  though  desirable  in  all  worldly 
particulars,  are  yet  undeniably  humdrum.  This  and  more,  before 
he  had  been  three  months  married,  Austin  Friars  felt  j  and  before 
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six  had  expired,  he  could  not  occasionally  avoid  showing  his 
weariness  both  at  home  and  in  business.  The  great  curse  of 
the  man,  next  to  his  falseness,  was  his  discontent,  his  perpetual 
dissatisfaction  with  what  he  had,  and  his  firm  belief  that,  if  he 
could  only  grasp  something  else,  he  should  grasp  at  the  same 
time  perfect  happiness  with  it. 

As  child,  as  boy,  as  man,  he  always  had  wanted  to  possess 
some  good  just  beyond  his  reach.  He  was  wealthy  at  one 
period  ;  but,  desiring  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  man  of  fashion 
and  about  town,  he  made  over-haste  to  be  richer  still,  and  so 
lost  everything.  Then  succeeded  those  days  in  which,  not  having 
Yorke,  he  told  her  that,  were  she  only  his,  he  would  care  nothing 
for  poverty,  exile,  position;  and  to  these  followed  the  time 
which  tried  both  in  every  respect  save  their  love  for  one  another, 
when  he  fretted  over  his  inability  to  regain  his  old  position,  and 
she  grieved,  first  at  his  regret,  and  then  at  the  want  she  could 
not  help  seeing  in  his  character,  which  would,  she  knew,  prevent 
his  ever  making  any  very  great  success  for  himself  in  life.  He 
hated  drudgery,  he  detested  monotony,  and  yet  he  was  too  much 
deluded  by  his  hopes  and  his  vanity  to  be  able  to  speculate 
safely.  He  was  clever,  but  not  clever  enough  to  play  a  risky 
business  game ;  and  when  Yorke  at  length  beheld  him  partner 
in  an  old-established  house,  in  which  commercial  gambling  was  a 
thing  abhorred,  when  she  knew  that  he  would  have  money  enough 
for  all  he  could  reasonably  want,  and  something  to  spare  besides, 
she  thought  even,  considering  the  price  he  paid  for  it,  he  had 
bought  pecuniary  ease  cheaply.  **For  he  cannot  get  into  trouble 
there,  unless  indeed  Mr  Monteith  hear  something  either  about 
his  birth  or  about  me,"  she  mentally  decided ;  which  proved 
that  even  her  sagacity  was  at  fault  sometimes  ;  seeing  that  to  a 
man  like  Austin  the  difficulty  is  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
how  to  get  into  trouble,  but  how  to  keep  out  of  it. 

Money  was  not  a  thing  he  had  ever  felt  any  hesitation  about 
parting  with,  even  when  he  earned  it  himself.  And  now,  when 
he  stood  near  money  earned  by  others, — when  he  had  only  to 
stretch  out  his  hand  and  take, — it  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr 
Austin  Friars  felt  no  delicate  scruples  on  the  score  of  appropri- 
ating what  he  wanted.  True,  in  a  concern  like  Monteith's,  even 
though  he  had  married  Monteith's  daughter,  his  command  over 
actual  money  was  limited — disgustingly  so,  Austin  considered. 
But  then  his  position  gave  him  credit ;  and  while  Mr  Monteith 
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believed  he  was  pushing  the  business  of  the  firm  as  well  as  he 
could,  Mr  Friars  was  really  speculating  on  his  own  account, 
occasionally  making  a  gain,  and  occasionally  making  a  loss,  but 
always  heating  or  cooling  some  iron  which,  in  his  position,  it 
was  almost  treachery  for  him  ever  to  have  put  in  the  fire. 

And  it  was  in  the  process  of  attending  to  these  irons,  and 
accounting  for  the  time  he  spent  in  looking  after  them,  that 
Austin  felt  the  atmosphere  of  truth  which  pervaded  Mr  Mon- 
teith's  office  especially  unpleasant.  He  had  found  it  troublesome 
enough  to  satisfy  his  father-in-law  concerning  the  attitude  Yorke 
took  respecting  the  Scott's  Yard  business — an  attitude  which 
indeed  proved  as  utter  a  surprise  to  him  as  to  Mr  Monteith,  and 
went  as  near  making  him  hate  Yorke  as  can  well  be  conceived. 
To  be  sure,  he  decided  in  his  own  mind,  as  well  as  informed  Mr 
Monteith,  it  was  all  a  deep-laid  scheme  of  that  fellow  Ross. 

"He  used  to  be  a  clerk  of  mine,"  Mr  Friars  explained, — "a 
long-headed  designing  fellow;  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  got 
round  my  sister-in-law ;  and  seeing  what  a  splendid  opening 
there  was,  persuaded  her  to  let  him  use  her  name,  and  so  carry 
on  the  trade  I  had  got  together.  He  has  written  to  every  one 
of  my  correspondents,  stating  I  had  gone  into  partnership  with 
you,  but  that  the  business  would  be  still  carried  on  at  the  old 
address,  under  the  firm  of  B.  Y.  Friars  &  Co.  Of  course  he 
knew  the  names  of  all  my  connections,  and  equally  of  course 
they  prefer  remaining  with  what  they  regard  as  the  '  old  house.' 
I  am  sorry  not  to  have  brought  any  business  with  me  \  but  I 
must  say  this  was  a  move  for  which  I  felt  totally  unprepared." 

"  I  cannot  understand  Mrs  Friars'  share  in  it,"  the  merchant 
remarked  ;  "  that  is  what  puzzles  me." 

"  The  worst  of  Yorke  always  was,  anybody  could  lead  her," 
explained  Austin. 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  that,"  said  Mr  Monteith.  But 
then  remembering  that,  even  according  to  her  own  confession, 
some  one  had  led  her, — wrong, — he  concluded  perhaps  the 
speaker  was  correct.  "At  all  events,"  he  considered,  "  he  surely 
ought  to  know  her  best." 

"  Yorke,"  proceeded  Mr  Friars,  "  is  weak  and  yet  still  obsti- 
nate. If  she  took  a  notion  into  her  head,  I  do  not  believe  any- 
thing could  drive  it  out ;  and  if  once  she  promised  to  adopt  any 
course,  she  would  persevere  in  that  course,  no  matter  what  the 
result  might  prove.     Rightly  or  wrongly,  she  imagined  herself 
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aggrieved  about  my  marriage  :  she  thought  I  ought  to  have  told 
her  my  intention  earlier.  Altogether  she  was  at  first  a  little  sore, 
and  no  doubt  Eoss  got  hold  of  her  just  at  that  time,  and  talked 
to  her  about  being  independent,  and  so  forth.  She  would  not 
take  a  penny  from  me,  though  she  has  very  little  money  of  her 
own — not  enough  to  live  on.  And  now  I  understand  the  reason 
of  her  refusal — it  is  all  clear  as  possible ;  but  still,  considering 
everything,  I  do  not  think  I  have  been  quite  well  treated  between 
them." 

"  And  yet  I  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  your  sister-in- 
law,"  said  Mr  Monteith,  slowly. 

"  You  cannot  entertain  a  higher  opinion  than  I,"  Austin 
observed,  eagerly,  almost  deferentially;  "but  still  Yorke  is  a 
woman,  and  as  such  liable  to  external  influences,  and  to  be 
blinded  by  her  prejudices." 

"  I  should  like  to  have  known  more  of  her,"  Mr  Monteith 
remarked.  "Hers  is  a  most  exceptional  and  unfortunate 
position." 

"Yes,"  Austin  agreed  ;  "but  that  cannot  be  remedied  now." 

"The  greater  the  pity,"  exclaimed  Mr  Monteith,  hurriedly; 
for  there  was  something  in  Austin's  tone  which  jarred  against 
his  feelings — something  he  could  not  have  explained  even  to 
himself,  but  that  made  him  subsequently,  when  all  that  had 
often  perplexed  his  comprehension  was  made  plain,  feel  inclined 
to  trample  under  foot  the  "lying  hound," — for  so  he  came  ulti- 
mately to  call  this  man  whose  story  I  am  telling. 

The  whole  Scott's  Yard  business  then,  as  has  been  said,  proved 
a  very  sufficient  thorn  in  Austin's  flesh  for  a  while ;  but  that 
passed  by,  and  was  no  more  referred  to.  Not  so  with  other 
things,  however.  Day  by  day  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
patch  up  one  falsehood  with  another,  until  at  length  he  began 
to  think  the  very  clerks  must  know  he  was  deceiving  their 
principal,  and  understand  the  subterfuges  he  strove  to  take 
refuge  in  as  well  as  he  did  himself.  And,  indeed,  there  was  one 
man  in  the  office — a  comparatively  new  hand,  but  placed  never- 
theless in  a  position  of  trust — who  entertained  most  serious 
doubts  as  to  Mr  Friars'  straightforwardness,  and  who,  apparently 
unintentionally,  but  really  with  design,  frustrated  many  of  that 
gentleman's  intentions.  The  origin  of  Steadly's  suspicions  might 
be  dated  from  the  time  when  he  beheld  the  announcement  of  Mr 
Friars'  marriage  in  the  Times. 
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"  There  never  was  a  Friars  in  Barbadoes  of  any  position  that 
ever  I  heard  of,"  he  reflected.  And  considering  he  had  lived 
there  himself,  and  that,  further,  he  knew  every  one  of  the  Hert- 
fordshire Friars,  having  been  born  on  their  property,  and  was 
well  aware  none  of  them  had  settled  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
situation  was  awkward.  Like  a  wise  individual,  however,  Mr 
Steadly  kept  his  own  counsel,  and  said  nothing  to  any  one  con- 
cerning his  suspicions. 

That  part  of  Austin's  life  which  he  passed  in  Scott's  Yard 
had  been  spent  so  quietly,  that  it  had  left  little  trace  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  then  came  into  business  contact  with  him. 

For  many  reasons  he  was  best  pleased  that  the  Scott's  Yard 
episode  in  his  life  should  be  ignored.  It  was  already  a  thing  of 
the  past — a  memory,  little  more.  He  was  free  to  make  his  game 
again — to  begin  with  fresh  players  in  a  strange  room,  with  the 
goddess  Fortune  smiling  upon  him.  So  he  thought ;  and,  for- 
getful that  the  one  player  he  could  not  get  rid  of  was  himself,  he 
strode  in  and  out  of  the  oflRce  in  Leadenhall  Street,  and  ordered 
the  clerks  about,  and  did  little  or  nothing  himself;  whilst  all 
the  time  Mr  Steadly,  growing  to  hate  the  man,  his  assumption 
and  his  uselessness,  watched. 

As  for  Mr  Monteith,  if,  after  a  time,  he  began  to  fancy  he  had 
made  a  mistake,  lie  put  the  fancy  aside  as  rapidly  as  it  shaped 
itself  in  his  mind.  No  one  was  perfect,  he  argued;  and  did  not 
Mary  love  her  husband  ?  and  had  not  his  dead  boy  loved  Austin 
too? 

Perhaps  the  season  of  adversity  he  had  passed  through  might 
not  have  improved  his  character ;  perhaps  he  was  less  scrupulous 
about  trifles — less  useful  in  the  business  than  Mr  Monteith  had 
hoped  would  prove  the  case ;  but  the  business  was  a  good 
business,  and  if  the  man  made  his  child  happy,  that  was  all  the 
father  cared  for — only — sometimes  he  wished  he  had  not  been 
quite  so  premature  ;  that  he  had  investigated  Austin's  statements 
a  little  more  closely. 

So  far,  however,  there  was  nothing  actually  against  Austin, 
nothing  on  which  Mr  Monteith  could  lay  hold  and  say,  "  This 
now  is  what  I  do  not  like ;  this  is  my  ground  of  complaint ; " 
but  he  felt  there  was  something  unsatisfactory  about  his  son-in 
law ;  and  the  lack  of  cordiality  which  he  could  not  avoid  noticing 
in  the  manner  of  his  best-esteemed  business  friends,  when 
speaking  of  Austin,  often  made  the  old  man's  heart  sink. 
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"The  house  has  always  stood  A  1,"  he  thought;  "if  not  for 
actual  wealth,  at  least  for  irreproachable  honour  and  honesty. 
How  will  it  be  with  Austin's  new-fangled  ideas  when  I  am  gone  ? 
with  his  loose  notions  of  commercial  morality  and  too  evident 
acquaintance  with  shifts  and  expedients  % " 

That  was  just  the  thing ;  for  a  perfectly  straightforward  man, 
Mr  Friars  was  much  too  au  fait  with  the  world's  wickedness. 
If  he  were  clever  in  nothing  else,  he  was  clever  in  knowing  every 
ruse  to  which  a  rogue  could  resort,  every  expedient  by  which 
just  payment  could  be  deferred,  or  avoided  altogether. 

It  was  in  his  talk  about  men  who  did  not  remit  promptly, 
about  strangers  who  wanted  to  do  business  with  the  house, 
about  the  caution  required  in  dealing  with  people  in  business, 
that  Austin,  all  unconsciously,  disgusted  Mr  Monteith,  and 
aroused  him  from  the  state  of  almost  Arcadian  innocence  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being. 

"  I  have  got  on  very  well  without  considering  every  one  I  met 
a  rogue,"  he  said,  one  day  to  his  son-in-law.  "  I  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  think  a  man  honest  till  I  found  him  other- 
wise, and  to  believe  that  people  as  a  rule  would  rather  pay  their 
debts  than  evade  them." 

"  Ah,  sir,  that  did  very  well  for  the  *  good  old  times,' "  Austin 
answered  ;  "  but  we  are  not  living  in  them  now,  and  it  behoves 
us  to  be  careful." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  Mr  Monteith  agreed;  "every  one 
tells  me  the  battle  is  fiercer,  the  struggle  harder,  than  it  used 
to  be." 

"  It  is  awful  work  getting  on  nowadays,"  Austin  remarked; 
and  he  spoke  feelingly.  He  had  been  through  the  fire,  and  felt 
its  beat.  On  his  soul  he  bore  traces  of  the  scars  it  had  left  there. 
He  knew — none  better — all  about  that  battle  which  he  and  Yorke 
had  waged  against  poverty  in  the  old  days  which  were  now  a 
memory.  Ay  !  and  something  more  he  knew,  viz.,  that  already 
he  was  shifting  and  contriving  in  his  new  life — that  "financing" 
occupied  almost  all  his  time  out  of  doors ;  and  that  there  were 
many  people  in  the  City  acquainted  with  the  lines  which  some 
men  write  across  stamped  paper  to  their  own  damnation,  whom 
Mr  Monteith  would  have  shuddered  to  think  had  handled  any 
paper  signed  by  one  belonging  to  the  old-established  house  in 
Leadenhall  Street. 

"  If  I  were  once  independent  of  the  old  fellow,  I  would  cut 
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the  City  altogether,"  Mr  Friars  decided  ;  and,  longing  to  cut  the 
City,  or  at  least  to  be  independent  of  Mr  Monteith,  he  ran  such 
a  race  of  speculation,  that  before  two  years  had  passed  he  found 
himself  often  seriously  hampered  for  money. 

"And  those  bills  of  Yorke's  are  always  coming  round,"  he 
said,  as  if  they  were  the  cause  of  his  embarrassment — an  amus- 
ing idea,  considering  he  had  never  actually  met  one  of  them  ;  that, 
as  Luke  said,  they  had  been  renewed  and  renewed  and  renewed 
till  the  bills  stank  in  the  nostrils  both  of  discounters  and  bankers, 
one  of  whom  said — 

"Really,  Mr  Ross,  we  cannot  take  any  more  of  this  paper 
— even  though  Mr  Friars  be  a  partner  in  Monteith's.  Your 
balance  " 

"  I  need  not  trouble  you  to  go  into  the  reasons  for  your  re- 
fusal," said  Luke,  stiffly.  "  It  is  sufficient  for  me  that  you  do 
refuse." 

And  he  went  home  both  angry  and  satisfied — angry  that  he 
had  failed  to  get  what  he  wanted;  satisfied  that  for  Yorke's  sake 
he  had  done  his  best,  both  to  help  Austin  Friars  and  save  his 
credit. 

The  first  bill  which  came  back  dishonoured  he  managed  to  pay 
himself  and  get  renewed  afterwards ;  but  a  different  fate  awaited 
the  second.  Going  through  a  diflferent  channel  from  that  taken  by 
the  other  acceptances,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Messrs  Finch  & 
Thorpe,  notaries,  who  were  good  enough  to  send  a  clerk  round  to 
Leadenhall  Street  with  a  little  printed  form,  setting  forth  that  a 
bill  for  £265,  Is.  lid.,  drawn  by  Luke  Ross,  lay  at  their  office. 
For  which  delicate  attention  they  charged  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence extra. 

Now  it  was  the  daily  practice  of  the  young  man  intrusted  with 
the  execution  of  this  mission  to  deliver  numbers  of  these  forms, 
and  he  thought  no  more  of  walking  into  Monteith's  outer  office, 
and  handing  the  document  to  Mr  Steadly,  than  he  might  of 
performing  the  same  service  to  a  man  on  the  very  verge  of 
bankruptcj^ 

If  he  were  not  conscious  of  the  horror  of  the  proceeding, 
however,  Mr  Steadly  was.  Never  before  had  such  a  thing  hap- 
pened in  his  memory  in  that  place — neither,  he  felt  confident, 
had  it  ever  occurred  in  the  memory  of  any  other  man. 

"There— there — must  be  some  mistake,"  he  stammered.  "It 
shall  be  attended  to."     And  hearing  this,  the  clerk  walked  out 
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again ;  and  on  the  bill  was  duly  inscribed  this  statement — "  Will 
be  attended  to." 

For  a  few  minutes  Mr  Steadly  sat  staring  at  the  slip,  wondering 
what  he  ought  to  do  with  it — marvelling  what  course  he  should 
pursue  under  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 
Had  he  liked  Austin  Friars,  he  would  have  kept  the  obnoxious 
paper  in  safe  keeping  till  that  gentleman  returned,  and  then  only 
produced  it  for  his  private  benefit ;  but,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
he  bore  the  new  partner  no  love. 

Further,  he  was  fond  of  Mr  Monteith,  and  thought  it  "  only 
right  he  should  know."  Having  arrived  at  which  conclusion, 
Mr  Steadly  left  his  desk,  and  walking  up  to  the  door  of  his  em- 
ployer's private  sanctum,  knocked  gently  for  admittance. 

"  Come  in,"  shouted  Mr  Monteith  ;  and  the  man  entered,  and 
having  carefully  closed  the  door,  walked  across  the  well-carpeted 
floor  towards  the  fire,  close  to  which  Mr  Monteith  was  seated 
reading  the  Times. 

"  Well,  Steadly,  what  is  it  1 "  he  asked. 

*'  If  you  please,  sir,  Mr  Friars  was  out  of  the  way ;  and  though 
this  is  for  hira,  I  thought  you  would  like  it  to  be  attended  to  at 
once." 

Mr  Monteith  took  the  scrap  of  paper  and  looked  at  it.  Then 
his  face  fell. 

"  There  must  be  some  mistake,  Steadly." 

"  So  I  said,  sir." 

"  Send  round  at  once  and  take  up  this  bill." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  directly  Mr  Friars  comes  in,  ask  him  to  come  up  to  me." 

Having  issued  which  directions,  Mr  Monteith  betook  himself 
once  again  to  an  apparent  perusal  of  the  Times. 

But  his  hands  trembled  and  his  thoughts  strayed.  Steadly 
had  taken  the  slip  of  paper  with  him,  but  he  distinctly  remem- 
bered what  was  written  upon  it  :  "  Drawn  by  Luke  Ross." 

"  Now,  what  can  he  have  to  do  with  Luke  Ross  ? "  marvelled 
Mr  Monteith ;  but  his  marvel  changed  to  something  different 
when,  on  Steadly  returning  with  the  bill,  he  found  the  letters 
N.S.  traced  in  red  ink  in  the  corner  of  the  document. 

"  Unlock  that  safe  and  reach  me  the  private  cash-book,  Mr 
Steadly,"  he  said  ;  and  Mr  Steadly,  hearing  himself  so  styled, 
knew  that  there  was  no  good  in  store  for  Austin  Friars. 

"  That  will  do,"  remarked  Mr  Monteith,  after  he  had  turned 
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to  one  particular  page  and  run  his  eye  over  it.  "  Now  put  it 
back,  and  go."  Which  Mr  Steadly  did,  wishing  almost  he  had 
kept  the  knowledge  that  had  fallen  to  him  in  his  own  possession. 

On  the  staircase  he  met  Austin,  and  delivered  Mr  Monteith's 
message,  adding,  "  If  you  please,  sir,  I  think  there  is  something 
wrong — something  about  a  returned  bill."  He  felt  constrained 
to  say  this,  though  he  could  have  struck  himself  the  next  instant 
for  doing  so  when  he  heard  Austin's  answer. 

''Our  bills  are  surely  no  concern  of  yours,  Mr  Steadly."  And 
he  went  up  into  Mr  Monteith's  office  muttering,  "  Those  fellows 
are  not  kept  in  their  proper  places,"  while  Steadly  walked  down- 
stairs, remarking  under  his  breath — 

"  You  will  find  it  some  concern  of  yours  though,  Mr  Friars,  or 
I  am  much  mistaken." 

'*  Come  here,  Austin,"  Mr  Monteith  began,  the  moment  the 
door  opened  ;  "  I  want  you  to  look  at  and  explain  this." 

"  How  did  it  come  into  your  hands  % "  was  the  only  reply 
Austin  could  think  of  at  the  moment. 

"  That  does  not  signify  for  the  present,"  replied  Mr  Monteith. 
*'  As,  notwithstanding  the  large  sums  you  have  lately  drawn  out 
of  the  business,  you  have  allowed  your  private  acceptance  to  be 
dishonoured,  and  returned  with  '  Not  sufficient '  marked  on  it ; 
and  as  I  have  paid  that  acceptance  for  you  ;  considering  also  the 
unfriendly  manner  in  which  you  never  failed  to  speak  of  Mr 
Ross, — I  think  I  have  a  right  to  inquire  under  what  circumstances, 
and  for  what  consideration,  you  gave  this  bill  %  " 
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IN     A    CLEFT     STICK, 

For  once  in  his  life  Austin  Friars  decided  that  it  would  be 
better  to  tell  the  truth — indeed,  he  spoke  it  almost  involuntarily. 

"  I  owed  Mrs  Friars  some  money,"  he  said,  "  and  as  it  was  not 
convenient  for  me  to  pay  in  cash,  Mr  Ross  drew  upon  me  and 
got  the  bill  discounted  for  her." 

"  Not  convenient  for  you  to  pay  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  ^" 
commented  Mr  Monteith. 
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"  Certainly  not  before  my  marriage,"  Austin  answered,  desper- 
ately. "  I  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  I  was  short  of  money," 
he  went  on,  vindicating  himself  from  the  possibility  of  a  charge 
which  Mr  Monteith  had  not  yet  uttered.  "  You  were  perfectly 
well  aware  that,  owing  to  many  causes,  I  was  much  pressed  just 
about  that  time,  and  " 

"  And  since  that  time,  sir  %  "  Mr  Monteith  interrupted. 

"  Matters  have  been  different,"  was  the  cool  rejoinder. 

"  Then  how  came  this  bill  to  be  renewed  instead  of  paid  ? " 
inquired  the  merchant. 

"  I  can  give  you  no  answer  to  that  question,"  Austin  answered, 
"  unless  this — that  it  seemed  easier  to  renew  than  to  pay,  and 
that  it  made  no  earthly  difference  to  Mr  Ross,  who  is  really  first 
in  command  at  Scott's  Yard.  I  did  not  care  to  take  money  out 
of  your  business  to  pay  a  debt  contracted  before  my  marriage  ; 
and  Mr  Ross  has  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  me  up  bills  which 
he  got  discounted,  and  out  of  the  proceeds  of  which  he  provided 
for  those  that  were  coming  due." 

"  Bills !  then  there  are  more  than  one  1"  remarked  Mr  Monteith, 

"  Yes,  two,"  answered  Austin. 

"  And  no  more  %  " 

"  No  more,  I  believe,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  Mr  Ross  has 
drawn  them  for  such  amounts  as  suited  his  own  convenience,  so 
that  I  really  cannot  exactly  tell." 

"  What  was  the  total  amount  of  your  indebtedness  % "  inquired 
Mr  Monteith. 

"  Five  hundred,  or  thereabouts,"  Austin  answered.  "  I  have  a 
memorandum  of  the  matter  somewhere,  which  I  can  let  you  have." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  Mr  Monteith  said,  dryly.  "  And  now, 
having  settled  that  part  of  the  business,  how  came  you  to  let 
your  bill  be  dishonoured  1 " 

"  I  forgot  all  about  it,"  the  other  replied,  with  charming 
frankness.  "  Mr  Ross  has  so  invariably  arranged  the  whole 
matter,  that  I  have  learned  to  depend  upon  him.  He  is  so 
thorough  a  man  of  business  " 

"  And  you  are  not,  is  that  it  % "  finished  Mr  Monteith. 

**  I  have  so  many  other  things  to  attend  to." 

"What  other  things?  You  attend  to  very  little  connected 
with  the  business  of  the  firm,"  said  the  older  man,  angrily. 

*'  Do  you  not  think  we  had  better  drop  the  subject  till  to- 
morrow 1 "  suggested  Mr  Friars. 
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"  You  imagine  I  am  out  of  temper  now,  and  that  I  shall  look 
upon  this  matter  dififerently  after  reflection,"  observed  his  father- 
in-law  ;  "  whereas  the  probability  is,  the  more  I  consider  the  fact 
of  your  acceptance  having  been  dishonoured,  the  worse  I  shall 
like  it.  And  there  are  a  great  many  things  which  I  do  not  like 
either — not  at  all.  I  am  not  satisfied — I  have  not  felt  satisfied 
for  a  long  time  past." 

"  Then  this  unhappy  bill  is  merely  a  convenient  peg  on  which 
you  purpose  hanging  a  general  condemnation  of  me  and  my  pro- 
ceedings," Austin  remarked.  '*  If  I  had  known  that,  I  might 
have  saved  myself  the  unnecessary  trouble  of  entering  into  any 
explanation  with  regard  to  it." 

"  Do  you  intend  your  observation  as  a  sneer  % "  inquired  Mr 
Monteith. 

"  No,  as  a  mere  statement  of  fact ;  and  again  I  venture  to 
repeat — though  with  all  due  deference,  of  course,  to  your 
opinion — that  I  think  we  had  better  defer  further  discussion 
till  to-morrow.  To-day  you  are  annoyed,  and  justly,  I  admit. 
After  reflection  you  will  perhaps  remember  the  subject  has  two 
sides,  and  that  it  is  at  least  quite  possible  the  return  of  my 
acceptance  may  have  been  a  matter  of  the  purest  accident." 

"But  it  cannot  be  an  accident  that  your  bankers  should 
return  a  bill  with  N.S.  marked  on  it.  Had  you  been  a  little 
struggling  tradesman,  with  a  usual  balance  of  about  threepence 
three-farthings,  the  thing  might  have  been  intelligible ;  but  for 
Messrs  Glyn  Mills  to  aTlow  an  acceptance  of  my  son-in-law's 
to  be  dishonoured  is  to  me  inexplicable." 

"  I  suspect,  sir,  that  to  Messrs  Glyn  Mills  the  son-in-law 
of  Alexander  Monteith  is  of  just  about  as  much  importance  as 
the  son-in-law  of  anybody  else — namely,  none.  Of  course,  I 
myself  think  that  they  might  have  saved  my  credit ;  but  as  I 
intend  moving  my  account,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  secondary 
importance  how  little  they  have  considered  me  or  my  in- 
terests." 

"I  think  I  shall  go  round  and  speak  to  them  about  it," 
observed  Mr  Monteith,  reflectively. 

"  Considering  it  is  I  who  bank  with  them,  and  that  it  was 
my  acceptance  they  permitted  to  be  dishonoured,  it  would 
surely  be  better  for  me  to  go,"  said  Austin,  a  little  flurried. 

"  Perhaps  it  might,"  Mr  Monteith  agreed.  "  Will  you  walk 
round  there  now  % "      And  as  Austin  eagerly  assented  to  tixia 
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proposal,  only  too  thankful  for  any  pretext  of  terminating  the 
interview,  the  merchant  looked  at  him  with  anxious  eyes,  and 
a  dreadful  doubt  and  suspicion  gathering  about  his  heart. 

*'  If  he  be  really  false  and  a  liar,"  considered  Mr  Monteith, 
who  was  honour  itself  even  in  the  minutest  trifles,  and  whose 
word  was  quite  as  reliable  as  many  a  man's  oath,  "  God  help 
Mary  !  God  help  ns  both  !  " 

He  thought  this  almost  aloud,  while  Austin,  drawing  on  his 
gloves,  was  crossing  the  room ;  and  when  the  door  closed,  as  a 
commentary  perhaps  upon  the  conversation,  Mr  Monteith  pulled 
a  memorandum-form  towards  him  and  wrote  upon  it : — 

"  Please  favour  me  with  dates  and  amounts  of  all  bills  which 
may  be  coming  due,  drawn  by  yourself  and  accepted  by  Mr 
Friars." 

This  he  folded,  placed  in  an  envelope,  and  directed  to  "  Luke 
Ross,  Esq.,  5  Scott's  Yard." 

Luke  was  in  his  oflSce  when  Mr  Monteith's  messenger  arrived, 
and  directly  he  read  the  note  came  to  the  conclusion  that  some- 
thing had  happened — that  something  must  be  wrong. 

The  thing  looked  straightforward  enough,  but  Luke  was  of 
much  too  cautious  a  nature  to  be  caught  by  even  the  straight- 
forwardness of  Mr  Monteith's  impulsive  memorandum ;  so, 
finding  the  messenger  had  been  desired  to  wait  for  a  reply,  he 
wrote  in  pencil  on  a  slip  of  paper : — 

"  Am  busy  at  the  moment.  Will  look  into  the  matter,  and 
call  round  either  this  afternoon  or  to-morrow  morning." 

Which  note  he  likewise  placed  in  an  envelope,  and  directed 
to  ''  Alexander  Monteith,  Esq.,  654  Leadenhall  Street." 

Then  he  turned  to  his  bill-book,  and  after  a  glance,  to  make 
sure  his  memory  of  dates  had  been  correct,  put  on  his  hat, 
locked  bis  office-door,  and  went  round  to  the  bank  where  he 
kept  his  modest  account. 

"  Was  my  draft  on  Friars  paid  yesterday  t "  he  inquired  of 
a  clerk,  with  whom  he  stood  on  such  friendly  terms  as  a  com- 
paratively poor  man  may  hope  to  establish  with  those  who 
during  business  hours  dwell  in  the  shadow  of  greatness." 

"  I  will  inquire,"  answered  the  other  ;  and  he  went  back  to 
put  the  same  question  to  one  of  his  fellows,  leaving  Luke  to 
survey  the  shoals  of  people  who  came  rushing  in,  now  that  the 
hands  of  the  clock  were  drawing  towards  four,  with  piles  of 
drafts  and  notes  to  lodge,  or  with  open  cheques  to  get  cashed. 
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"I  wish  I  might  keep  all  I  could  see  within  the  next  five 
minutes,"  Luke  considered,  for  he  had  not  found  the  business- 
journey  pecuniarily  smooth  so  far ;  and  like  all  who  are  driven 
up  in  a  corner  occasionally  for  want  of  "just  a  few  hundreds," 
he  forgot  how  speedily  even  many  hundreds  can  commercially 
make  wings  to  themselves  and  flee  away. 

"  That  bill  was  not  honoured  yesterday,"  said  a  voice  from 
the  other  side  of  the  counter  at  this  juncture  ;  "  but  the  amount, 
with  all  charges,  has  been  paid  in  here  this  morning." 

"  Was  it  noted  % "  Luke  inquired. 

**  I  think  so,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then  it  got  into  Monteith's  hands,"  thought  Luke  ;  and  he 
walked  back  to  Scott's  Yard  much  puzzled  as  to  what  he  should 
now  do  or  leave  undone. 

"If  I  only  knew  what  Friars  has  said  about  it!"  he  was 
reflecting,  when,  lo !  Friars  touched  him  on  the  shoulder, 
exclaiming — 

"  You  are  the  very  person  I  wanted  to  meet ;  I  have  been 
across  to  the  office  looking  for  you." 

"  About  that  bill  ? "     This  was  interrogative. 

^^  No;  confound  the  bill,  it  is  all  right  enough,  though  there 
has  been  the  devil  to  pay  over  the  cursed  thing.  The  fact  is,  I 
had  other  matters  to  attend  to,  and  forgot  it ;  and  the  notaries 
sent  it  round  to  Leadenhall  Street,  where  its  appearance  pro- 
duced the  most  profound  impression.  If  my  respected  father- 
in-law  had  seen  a  ghost  he  could  not  have  been  more  horrified, 
or  preached  me  a  longer  homily  on  the  enormity  of  my  conduct. 
However,  to  cut  the  story  short,  he  took  the  bill  up ;  and  now 
what  I  want  you  to  do,  if  he  should  say  anything  on  the  subject, 
is  to  keep  quiet  about  there  having  been  any  previous  irregu- 
larity, and  to  declare  this  must  have  occurred  by  accident,  which 
it  did." 

"  He  sent  round,  asking  me  to  favour  him  with  amounts  and 
dates  of  all  bills  drawn  by  me  and  accepted  by  Mr  Friars." 

"And  what  answer  did  you  sendV  asked  Austin,  wishing 
with  all  his  soul  he  had  made  a  full  confession,  and  admitted 
the  thousand  pounds  instead  of  only  five  hundred. 

"  I  said  I  was  busy,"  Luke  replied,  "  but  that  I  would  look 
into  the  matter,  and  call  on  him  either  this  afternoon  or  to- 
morrow morning." 

"And  what  shall  you  say  when  you  do  call? "  inquired  Mr  Friars. 
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"  That  is  just  what  is  bothering  me,"  was  the  answer. 

"  I  told  him  there  was  only  five  hundred  altogether,"  remarked 
the  debtor. 

"  Well,  I  cannot  tell  him  there  was  only  five  hundred/'  said 
Luke  decidedly. 

"  I  did  not  suppose  you  could,"  retorted  Austin ;  "  but  it  is 
deucedly  awkward  for  me,  notwithstanding." 

"  It  is  awkward  for  me  too — in  every  way,"  replied  the  other, 
who  was  thinking  especially  of  Yorke  as  he  spoke.  "  I  do  not 
want  to  be  mixed  up  with  any  disagreement  between  you  and 
your  father-in-law ;  and,  what  is  more,  I  will  not  be.  I  might 
refuse  to  answer  the  question  altogether ;  but  then,  if  he  mean 
to  pay  the  bills  as  they  fall  due,  it  would  be  madness  in  me  to 
offend  him.  And  those  bills  must  now  be  paid  by  some- 
body." 

"Well,  hang  it  I  one  has  been  paid;  what  more  do  you 
want  1 "  asked  Austin,  testily. 

"  It  was  not  paid  by  you,  at  any  rate,"  returned  Luke,  with 
equal  asperity.  "  But  now  look  here,  Friars.  I  bear  you  no 
great  love,  as  you  know,  still  I  do  not  want  to  injure  you  for  all 
that — rather,  because  of  my  feeling  towards  you,  I  would  be 
doubly  careful  to  refrain  from  anything  likely  to  damage  your 
prospects.  Mr  Monteith's  memorandum  places  me  in  a  difficulty, 
I  want  the  bills  paid,  and  if  he  paid  them,  it  would  be  better 
for  both  of  us  than  working  these  perpetual  renewals.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  have  unhappily  told  him  that  the  amount  still 
owing  is  less  than  one-third  of  the  actual  sum  for  which  I  hold 
your  acceptances.  Cannot  you  explain  you  were  mistaken  ?  that 
you  find  your  liability  is  larger  than  you  at  first  supposed  'i " 

"  No,  I  cannot,"  Austin  replied,  doggedly.  **  I  told  him  my 
original  debt  was  five  hundred  pounds ;  and  fool  though  Mon- 
teith  may  be  and  is,  he  is  not  such  a  fool  as  to  credit  I  did  not 
know  the  exact  amount  of  a  debt  like  that." 

"  In  that  case  there  is  only  one  thing  I  can  do  for  you," 
remarked  his  companion,  "  namely,  tell  him  I  have  furnished 
you  with  the  dates  and  amounts  of  these  biUs,  and  leave  you  to 
'^ttle  matters  as  you  please  or  are  able." 

"You  might  have  helped  me  out  of  this  mess,  I  think," 
Austin  fretfully  exclaimed.  "  It  would  not  have  been  much  of 
a  falsehood  for  you  to  say  the  debt  was  five  hundred  pounds.  I 
am  sure  you  have  told  many  a  worse  lie  in  your  life  than  that. 
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I  do  hate  having  business  transactions  with  people  who  are  so 
confoundedly  straitlaced  and  particular." 

They  had  crossed  Cannon  Street  by  this  time,  and  were  walk- 
ing together  up  and  down  the  most  open  part  of  Laurence- 
Pountey  Hill — that  part  where  the  old  churchyard  bestows  some 
change  of  colour  on  the  grim  City  lane,  and  permits  a  view  of 
the  place  where  once  lived  another  City  man,  in  whose  fortunes 
the  novel-readers  of  eight  or  nine  years  back  took  a  kindly 
interest. 

Luke  felt  an  indescribable  repugnance  to  letting  Mr  Friars 
enter  Scott's  Yard  with  him,  and  it  was  to  prevent  such  a 
catastrophe  that  he  took  the  turning  I  have  mentioned,  and 
paced  slowly  along  the  pavement  as  they  talked. 

Many  a  time  Yorke  and  Austin  had  trodden  that  very  spot — 
had  walked  in  the  twilight,  in  the  moonlight,  in  the  dark  winter 
nights,  in  the  sultry  summer  evenings  there,  as  they  had  walked 
over  almost  every  other  nook  and  corner  of  the  City ;  but  it  was 
not  of  the  hand  laid  confidingly  on  his  arm,  of  the  dear  low 
voice,  of  the  words  of  hope,  of  the  boundlessness  of  her  love, 
and  the  inexhaustible  amount  of  her  patience  the  man  was 
thinking  as  he  uttered  his  plaint  to  Luke  Ross,  who  replied — 

"  I  consider  I  have  helped  you  as  far  as  any  man  could — 
farther  than,  under  the  circumstances,  most  men  would." 

"  But  reflect  for  a  moment,  Ross ;  place  yourself,  as  a  man  of 
business,  in  my  position.  That  money  really  was  gone  and  lost; 
I  had  no  benefit  out  of  it.     I  accepted  those  bills  for  a  dead 

horse  " Austin  was  beginning,  when  the  other  interrupted 

him. 

"  Do  you  mean  that,  but  for  the  fact  of  having  accepted  those 
bills,  you  would  repudiate  the  debt  ? "  he  demanded. 

"Well,  I  believe  I  was  wrong  to  bind  myself;  that  it  was 
foolish  and  quixotic  to  agree  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  which 
never  did  me  one  shilling's-worth  of  good — rather  the  con- 
trary." 

*'  And,  my  God  ! "  Luke  exclaimed,  with  a  vehemence  foreign 
to  his  nature,  "  would  you  have  taken  her  money,  as  well  as 
all  else,  and  then  left  her  to  beg  or  starve,  which  ever  she 
pleased  1 " 

"  I  offered  to  provide  for  her,  but  she  refused  my  offer,"  Austin 
began ;  and  then  he  broke  off  to  say,  "  You  know  everything, 
then?" 
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"I  knew  everything  years  ago,  and  you  knew  that;  and 
knowing  everything,  Mr  Austin  Friars,  I  tell  you  to  your  face 
you  are  a  coward,  a  knave,  and  a  fool,  and  that  I  never  felt  so 
satisfied  you  were  all  three  as  within  the  last  five  minutes." 

In  reply  to  which  exhaustive  speech,  Mr  Friars  remarked — 

"  That  is  the  way,  is  it  %     You  are  in  love  with  her  yourself." 

"  A  man  need  not  be  in  love  with  a  woman  to  decide  you  are 
a  villain,"  said  Luke  ;  "  but  since  you  have  shown  both  your 
hand  and  your  colours  so  plainly,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  I 
mean  to  stand  between  her  and  harm.  I  did  not  go  into  this 
business  voluntarily.  Now  I  am  in  it,  I  do  not  intend  that 
either  her  interests  or  my  prospects  shall  be  damaged  by  you. 
So  you  may  make  up  your  mind  to  meet  those  bills  in  regular 
course,  for  renew  one  of  them  again  I  will  not.  Good-day ;  "  and 
without  any  more  ceremonious  leave-taking  than  that  involved 
in  the  utterance  of  those  two  words,  Luke  Ross  turned  into 
Suffolk  Lane,  and  wended  his  way  back  to  Scott's  Yard,  half 
sorry  he  had  let  his  passion  get  the  better  of  him,  but  whole 
glad  at  having  opened  his  mind  to  Austin,  who  he  knew  hated 
even  whilst  he  appeared  friendly  with  and  was  civil  to  him. 

As  for  Austin,  he  retraced  his  steps  to  Leadenhall  Street, 
boiling  over  with  rage,  and  revolving  impotent  schemes  of 
revenge.  Bitter  and  base  enough  were  the  words  which  first 
rose  to  his  lips  when  he  sugejested  that  Luke  was  in  love  him- 
self ;  but  though  he  had  fallen  low  enough,  he  had  not  then 
fallen  quite  so  low  as  to  be  able  to  couple  Yorke's  name  with 
anything  worse  than  he  had  made  it.  Now  he  repented  him  of 
not  having  let  the  unspoken  words  go  free,  of  not  having  left  a 
more  poisonous  sting  lingering  in  Luke's  breast.  It  was  nothing 
to  him  that  Yorke  should  work,  or  beg,  or  starve,  as  Luke  had 
suggested  ;  but  it  was  much  to  his  weak,  jealous,  envious  nature 
that  another  man  should  stand  forth  to  champion  her,  more 
especially  when  that  other  man  held  him  in  his  power. 

"I  will  be  even  with  him  yet,  some  day,"  he  muttered; 
"  only  let  me  get  rid  of  these  cursed  bills,  and  then,  Mr  Luke 
Ross,  Mr  Austin  Friars  will  perhaps  be  able  to  deal  two  to  your 
one." 

Which  was  all  very  well ;  but  meantime  the  bills  remained, 
and  were  fast  coming  to  maturity. 

True  to  his  promise,  Luke  Ross  had  answered  Mr  Monteith's 
inquiry  thus : — 
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"  5  Scott's  Yard,  \Uli  May  185—. 

"  Dear  Sir, — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  for- 
warded to  Mr  Friars  a  list  of  those  bills,  drawn  by  me  and 
accepted  by  him,  which  I  hold. — ^Yours  faithfully, 

Luke  Ross. 

"  To  A.  MoNTEiTH,  Esq., 

654  Leadenhall  Street." 

Whereupon  Mr  Monteith  rejoined  : — 

"  654  Leadenhall  Street,  May  18,  185—. 
"Deak   Sir, — You   must   have   misunderstood   my   memor- 
andum.      May  I    request   that   you  will  send   me   by    bearer 
copy  of  the  list  mentioned  in  your  note?     It  is  important. — 
Yours  faithfully,  Alex.  Monteith. 

"Luke  Ross,  Esq., 

5  Scott's  Yard." 

Compelled  thus,  after  a  fashion,  to  an  explicit  statement,  Luke 
replied  : — 

"5  Scott's  Yard,  lith  May  185—. 

"Dear  Sir, — You  must  excuse  my  non-compliance  with  the 
request  made  in  your  note.  I  cannot,  as  you  will  at  once  per- 
ceive, send  the  particulars  of  so  purely  private  a  debt  to  Mr 
Friars'  firm. — ^Yours  faithfully,  Luke  Ross. 

*•  To  A.  Monteith,  Esq." 

Within  half  an  hour  came  back  Mr  Monteith's  answer  : — 

"654  Leadenhall  Street,  May  18,  185 — . 

"  Dear  Sir, — You  are  quite  right,  and  I  beg  to  apologise 
most  heartily  for  my  indiscretion. — Yours  faithfully, 

Alex.  Monteith. 
"  To  Luke  Ross,  Esq., 

6  Scott's  Yard." 

Then  again  Luke  Ross  took  pen  in  hand  and  wrote  : — 

«5  Scott's  Yard,  18^^  May  185—. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  thank  you  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
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taken  my  refusal ;  and  with  much  respect  I  remain  yours  faith- 
fully, Luke  Ross. 

"  To  A.  MoNTEiTH,  Esq., 

654  Leadenhall  Street." 

After  the  exchange  of  which  amenities,  the  correspondence 
dropped,  and  time  went  on ;  but  all  the  while  those  bills  were 
maturing. 

A  few  days  before  the  first  of  them  came  due,  Luke  received 
the  following  epistle,  which  was  marked  "  Private"  : — 

"  Dear  Ross, — I  depend  upon  your  renewing  the  whole  or 
portion  of  bill  for  £287,  6s.  3d.  on  Saturday  next.  If  you 
send  me  a  bill  for,  say  £259,  3s.  7d.,  I  will  try  to  manage  the 
remainder.— Yours,  A.  Feiahs." 

To  this  Luke  answered  on  a  memorandum-form,  which  did 
away  with  the  necessity  for  either  beginning  or  ending  ; — 

"  You  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  whole  of  the  bill  for 
£287,  6s.  3d.  due  next  Saturday.  I  cannot  renew,  both  for 
reasons  previously  mentioned,  and  also  because  my  discounts  at 
the  present  time  are  unusually  heavy." 

Having  despatched  which  explicit  epistle,  Luke  expected  he 
had  closed  the  correspondence  ;  but  almost  before,  as  he  imagined, 
the  messenger  could  have  got  to  Leadenhall  Street,  he  was  back 
in  Scott's  Yard  with  a  reply  from  Mr  Friars  to  the  following 
effect : — 

"  If  you  will  not  renew,  the  bill  must  be  dishonoured." 

Across  this  statement  Mr  Ross  wrote  in  red  ink :  "  I  cannot 
help  that;"  and  giving  this  in  an  envelope  to  the  messenger, 
went  on  with  his  work,  fondly  hoping  Mr  Friars  would  under- 
stand he  was  in  earnest  at  last. 

But  when  his  own  interests  were  at  stake  Mr  Friars  never 
would  understand  a  hint,  no  matter  how  broad  or  unmistakable  ; 
so  finding  that  his  letters  failed  to  move  Mr  Ross,  he  came  over 
himself  to  Scott's  Yard. 

It  was  a  fine  August  afternoon,  and  the  sun  streamed  into  the 
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windows  of  the  office  which  had  belonged  to  John  Marks  during 
his  (Austin's)  tenancy  of  the  premises.  The  blinds  were  down, 
and  Mr  Koss  sat  writing  at  a  high  office-desk  when  Austin 
entered. 

Up  to  this  desk  the  visitor  walked,  and  folding  his  arms, 
rested  them  on  the  ledge  at  the  back  of  it  as  he  said — 

"  I  have  come  about  that  bill." 

"  I  can  do  nothing  in  the  matter,"  Mr  Ross  said,  determinedly. 

*'  Now  pray  be  reasonable  !  "  Austin  entreated.  "  Is  it  not 
enough  for  you  to  have  robbed  me  of  m.y  business,  but  you  must 
also  rob  me  of  my  credit  %  You  know  when  you  came  into  this 
business  it  was  honestly  worth  two  thousand  pounds." 

"  It  was  not  worth  two  thousand  pence,"  Mr  Ross  retorted. 

"And  yet,"  went  on  Austin,  unheeding  the  interruption,  "you 
harass  me  about  that  unfortunate  thousand  pounds,  as  though  I 
really  were  bound  in  justice  to  pay  it." 

"  And  do  you  say  you  are  not  ? " 

"  I  say  I  cannot,  but  that  still,  if  you  give  me  my  time,  I  will 
pay  it  all,  and  as  much  more  to  the  back  of  it.  If,  however,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  drive  me  to  extremity — insist  upon  pay- 
ment when  I  have  not  the  means  to  pay — you  will  lose  the 
money  altogether." 

"  No,  I  won't — you  may  take  your  oath  on  that ! "  Luke  Ross 
said  from  the  other  side  of  the  desk. 

" How  do  you  propose  to  recover  if?" 

"  That  is  my  affair,"  Luke  answered ;  "  but  I  am  determined 
to  have  the  whole  of  the  thousand  pounds." 

"  Do  you  threaten  %  "  asked  Austin. 

"  Certainly  not.     I  simply  state  my  resolution." 

"You  think  yourself  a  very  clever  fellow." 

"  I  think  myself  cleverer  than  you ;  but  that  does  not  require 
any  belief  on  my  part  of  extraordinary  talent." 

"You  will  not  renew]" 

"For  the  last  time,  No!" 

"  Would  you  mind  telling  me  why  you  refuse  % " 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  satisfy  your  curiosity.  In  the  first 
place,  I  cannot  conveniently  do  so — my  discounts  are  already 
large  ;  in  the  second,  I  will  not  do  so,  because  I  believe  you  have 
no  intention  of  ever  discharging  the  debt  if  you  can  help  it ;  and 
therefore  I  might  have  some  difficulty  hereafter  in  proving  its 
hona  fides;  and  in  the  third  place,  you  have  so  very  much  paper 
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flying  about,  Mr  Friars,  that  it  does  me  no  good  for  my  name 
to  be  seen  on  the  same  stamp  as  yours." 

"  Who  told  you  that  falsehood  1 " 

"It  is  not  a  falsehood,  and  I  must  decline  to  state  my 
authority." 

"  Do  you  want  to  ruin  me  ? "  Austin  inquired. 

"If  you  are  not  ruined  till  destruction  be  compassed  by 
me,  you  will  be  prosperous  for  many  a  year  to  come,"  Luke 
replied. 

"  Then  renew  that  bill." 

"  No  ;  I  will  try  to  renew  half  of  it,  if  you  like." 

"  Renew  two  hundred  and  fifty  ? " 

"  Decidedly  not." 

"Then  it  must  be  dishonoured." 

"  That  is  a  matter  for  your  consideration  entirely.*' 

"'  If  you  have  got  the  bill  discounted,  it  is  one  for  yours  too.** 

"  Perhaps  your  own  part  of  the  affair  will  be  sufiicient  for  you 
to  attend  to  at  present.  I  know  my  own  business ;  no  doubt 
you  also  know  yours." 

"  I  cannot  meet  that  bill." 

"  Then,  to  quote  yourself,  it  must  be  dishonoured.'* 

"  And  that  may  prove  a  serious  matter  for  you." 

"Oh,  pray  do  not  complicate  affairs  by  considering  my 
interests,"  said  Luke, 

"  But  why  cannot  our  interests  be  identical  ?  "  asked  Austin. 

"  Because  you  stand  where  you  do,  and  I  where  I  am,"  the 
other  replied  ;  "  because  debtor  and  creditor  cannot  row  in  the 
same  boat ;  because  two  men  such  as  we  are,  and  placed  as  we 
have  been,  find  it  impossible  to  be  even  apparently  friends, 
unless  they  are  hypocrites  also.     Now  I  am  no  hypocrite." 

"  Implying  the  contrary  as  regards  me,"  Austin  remarked. 

"  Well,  you  have  an  object  to  gain ;  I  have  none.  Once  for 
all,  I  say  that  bill  must  be  met  by  you  or  dishonoured  by  you. 
I  retire  no  more  and  I  renew  no  more." 

"  Is  that  your  decision  ?  " 

"  That  is  my  decision." 

Hearing  this,  Austin  walked  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  would 
have  descended  the  staircase  ;  but  that  from  the  floor  above  he 
beheld  the  flutter  of  a  dress  as  its  wearer  came  slowly  down 
step  by  step.  She  reached  the  next  landing,  and  then  seeing 
him,  paused. 
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"  Yorke  ! "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Mr  Friars  !  "  and  she  laid  a  hand  on  the  broad  balustrade, 
leaning  against  it  as  she  spoke. 

In  a  moment  he  was  beside  her ;  but  quick  as  he,  followed 
Luke  Koss. 

"  Permit  me  to  remind  you,"  said  the  latter,  "  that  this  part 
of  the  house  is  private." 

"  I  know  it — at  least  I  suppose  it  is,  now  you  are  all  doing  so 
well,"  retorted  Austin  ;  "  but  still  I  must  speak.  Yorke,"  he 
went  on,  "  I  have  been  with  Mr  Ross  about  those  bills,  which 
are  your  bills,  and  he  refuses  to  renew.  His  refusal  means  to 
me  simple  ruin.  Tell  him  your  wishes  in  the  matter.  He  will 
do  whatever  you  suggest ;  and  I  declare  you  shall  not  be  any 
loser  by  the  transaction  if  only  you  give  me  time  in  which  to 
pay." 

"  What  can  I  do  ? "  she  said  piteously,  glancing  from  one  to 
the  other.     But  Luke  Ross  interposed  at  this  juncture. 

"  Mr  Friars,"  he  began,  pointing  down  the  staircase,  "  that  is 
the  way  out :  if  you  like  to  follow  it  of  your  own  free  will,  well 
— if  not,  I  will  make  you.  Yorke,  these  are  my  bills,  this  is  my 
matter,  and  I  will  not  have  you  interfere  in  it."  But  next 
minute  his  tone  changed,  and  he  said,  "I  will  talk  the  affair 
over  again  with  Mr  Friars.  Will  you  come  down  into  the  office  %  " 
he  added,  addressing  Austin;  for  Yorke's  white  face  and  be- 
seeching expression  changed  his  purpose  a  little,  and  whilst 
nothing  would  have  pleased  him  better  than  to  kick  his  visitor 
into  the  street,  he  refrained,  experiencing  the  light  touch  of  a 
woman's  wish  upon  his  strong  man's  will. 

''My  heavens!  "  thought  Austin,  "he  calls  her  Yorke  !"  and 
at  this  juncture  he  felt  as  though  he  had  played  his  last  card,  as 
though  not  even  a  throw  of  the  dice-box  were  still  in  his  hand. 

But  he  was  mistaken  ;  for  tne  love  Luke  Ross  felt  towards  this 
woman  was  stronger,  and  more  passionate,  and  more  romantic 
than  any  Austin  had  ever  known.  It  was  so  strong,  so  pas- 
sionate, and  so  romantic,  that  for  her  sake  he  could  forego  his  own 
plans,  and  set  aside  his  own  judgment,  and  put  himself  to  incon- 
venience in  order  to  humour  her. 

"  That  is  a  thing  you  ought  not  to  have  done,"  he  said,  when 
he  and  Austin  stood  together  again  in  the  office  below ;  "  you 
ought  not  to  have  brought  her  into  this  question  at  all.  It  is 
one  between  me  and  you  ;  still,  as  you  have  referred  it  to  her,  I 
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tell  you  what  I  will  do — renew  two  hundred  pounds  of  that  for 
two  months  ;  but  you  must  meet  the  others." 

''  Send  round  the  bill  for  acceptance/'  Austin  said,  sulkily — he 
was  for  the  moment  more  shaken  by  Yorke's  pallor  and  Luke's 
mode  of  addressing  her  than  he  would  have  cared  to  acknowledge 
— "  and  I  will  return  it  at  once.  Thank  you ;  but  you  might 
have  met  my  wishes  without  so  much  fuss." 

"  I  was  not  fussing.  I  shall  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
getting  your  paper  discounted." 

"  Good-bye,  old  fellow ;  I  do  not  bear  malice,"  Austin  replied, 
holding  out  his  hand  with  an  affectation  of  heartiness ;  but  Luke, 
putting  his  behind  his  back,  said  plainly — 

'*  I  do." 

Whereupon  Austin  observed — 

"  All  right — though  there  is  no  woman  worth  it." 

"  Are  you  going  % "  asked  Luke,  "  or  am  I  still  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  hastening  your  departure  ?  " 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  give  you  so  much  trouble,"  the  other 
replied,  and  he  went;  leaving  Luke  to  mutter,  as  he  walked 
nervously  and  angrily  up  and  down  the  room — 

"  What  with  bad  trade,  insufficient  capital,  and  my  love  for  a 
woman  who  does  not  care  two  straws  about  me,  I  have  indeed  put 
myself  in  a  very  nice  cleft  stick." 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

A  CHANGE  IN  THE  PROGKAMME. 

An  utter  change  from  Scott's  Yard  and  the  City  courts  and  lanes. 
In  lieu  of  scorching  pavements,  moss,  grass,  ferns,  and  wild- 
flowers.  Instead  of  great  warehouses,  shops  filled  with  goods 
set  out  to  the  best  advantage,  stuccoed  porticoes,  and  mile  after 
mile  of  bricks  and  mortar;  hedgerows  made  up  of  the  dark 
glossy-leaved  evergreen  oak,  hawthorn  on  which  the  berries  were 
just  turning  colour,  brambles  trailing  in  picturesque  wildness, 
convolvuli  climbing  from  branch  to  branch  and  starring  the 
abundant  foliage  with  pure  white  buds.  In  place  of  crowds  of 
anxious-faced  hurrying  men  and  women,  stray  children  returning 
from  the  village-school,  a  few  labourers  stretched  on  the  turf 
sheltering  under  the  trees  from  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun,  eat- 
ing the  while  their  frugal  dinner— stags  and  cattle  either  knee- 
deep  in  friendly  pools  or  else  lying  idly  chewing  the  cud.  No 
clock-towers,  no  sculptured  heroes  bestriding  blackened  stone 
horses,  no  monuments,  no  street  decorations  ;  but  for  relief  to  the 
otherwise  flat  country  prospect  of  fields  where  the  wheat  was 
ripening,  and  cottages  dotted  here  and  there  over  the  landscape, 
oaks  and  elms,  chestnut-trees  covered  with  their  prickly  fruit, 
the  bright-hued  copper  beech,  the  graceful  drooping  ash  and 
weeping  willow,  with  many  another  tree  strange  and  grateful  to 
the  eyes  of  a  Londoner.  Whilst  in  exchange  for  the  rattle  of 
cabs  and  the  thunder  of  Pickford's  vans,  for  the  ceaseless  roar 
and  rumble  and  the  hoarse  growl  of  the  metropolitan  thorough- 
fares, which  ceaseth  not  completely  either  by  day  or  night,  a 
wonderful  virtue  of  stillness,  the  blessed  rest  and  repose  whereof 
could  be  likened  unto  nothing  save  that  peace  of  God,  which 
passeth  all  understanding. 

"  Delicious,  is  it  not  % "  asked  the  younger  of  two  men  who 
paced  slowly  up  the  avenue  leading  to  Forde  Hall. 

"  Do  you  mean  the  air,  the  scenery,  the  quietness,  or  the  pro- 
spect of  dinner  ?  "  inquired  his  companion,  whom  the  reader  has 
already  seen  drinking  port  wine  and  regaling  himself  with  pinches 
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of  snufF,  and  demolishing  Austin  Friars'  dream-castle  in  the 
dining-room  of  Meadow  House. 

"  I  meant  the  air  and  the  quietness,"  answered  the  other,  who 
may  now  be  introduced  as  Mr  Arthur  Howard. 

"  Yes,  they  are  both  very  well  in  their  way,''  argued  Mr  Collis, 
"particularly  the  former ;  but  I  think  it  might  be  quite  possible 
for  both  of  us  to  have  too  much  of  the  latter.  As  a  change,  I 
like  the  country ;  as  a  sanitary  institution,  I  admire  it ;  for  there 
can  be  no  question  about  the  good  a  '  change '  does  the  Londoner ; 
but  for  a  residence — good  Lord  ! " 

"You  do  not  believe,  then,  in  the  exceeding  pleasure  of 
country  pursuits  1 " 

"  No ;  nor  do  I  think  any  man  believes  in  them,  who  has  a 
soul  beyond  bullocks  and  turnips,  shooting  and  hunting.  Talk 
as  you  like  about  them,  the  enjoyments  of  the  country  are 
physical,  material.  You  like  the  country  better  than  I  do, 
because  you  are  an  artist ;  but  even  you  would  not  care  to  live 
in  the  old  hall  we  are  going  to  see  for  a  few  years  at  a  stretch. 
You  may  depend  upon  it,  the  mental  pace  of  London  life  unfits 
a  man  for  this  sort  of  stagnated  existence.  I  once  asked  a  friend 
what  he  did  when  he  went  into  the  country,  and  have  treasured 
up  his  reply  ever  since.  'I  consult  Bradshaw,'  he  said,  'for  the 
first  train  back  to  town.'  And  if  all  Londoners  spoke  out  their 
minds,  you  would  find  that  is  what  the  bulk  of  them  would  like 
to  do  also.'* 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  consider  how  eager  they  are  to  leave 
London." 

"  Yes,  to  leave  the  heat,  and  the  work,  and  the  dust,  and  to 
get  away  to  a  lesser  London  ;  to  a  London  without  duns,  with- 
out masters,  without  bills  to  meet,  without  business  payments  to 
make.  The  southern  watering-places  are  indeed,  in  their  season 
and  in  fine  weather,  the  Cockney's  earthly  heaven.  There  he 
meets  his  friends;  there  he  can  smoke  quite  early  in  the  morning; 
there  he  can  eat  his  breakfast  without  feeling  every  mouthful  he 
swallows  may  interfere  with  catching  his  train  or  omnibus ;  there 
he  can  wear  easy  shoes  and  a  round  felt  hat ;  there  he  can  have 
everything  to  eat  and  drink  he  is  able  to  get  in  London,  and 
procure  a  glass  of  decent  wine  for  self  and  friend  at  the  bar  of 
the  principal  hotels.  There,  further,  he  can,  the  whole  day  long, 
have  the  doubtful  luxury  of  his  wife's  company  and  that  of  his 
children,  not  forgetting  the  baby  who  is  '  teething ;'  and  he  has 
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the  gratification  of  beholding  his  little  girls  digging  on  the  sands 
with  that  self-consciousness — or  that  consciousness  rather — of  all 
the  world  looking  on,  which  is  the  beautiful  characteristic  of 
London  girls  from  their  earliest  years.  He  has  the  papers,  and 
can  discuss  Jones'  bankruptcy  with  Smith  ;  or  he  has  the  reviews, 
and,  if  he  be  of  a  literary  turn,  discourses  to  Humphrey  about 
'  who  did '  that  article,  or  who  is  to  succeed  So-and-so  in  the 
editorship  of  the  Buckingham  Street  Review.  If  you  call  that 
leading  a  country  life,  if  you  consider  it  pastoral,  or  this  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  I  am  dumb." 

*'  I  must  say,  nevertheless,  that  I  should  prefer  this^'  answered 
his  companion. 

"  My  dear  young  friend,  you  are  quite  mistaken,"  Mr  Collis 
replied.  "You  think  you  would  prefer  this,  simply  because 
you  never  tried  it ;  because  you  know  nothing  on  earth  about 
the  miserable  monotony  of  a  country  existence ;  because  you 
only  come  to  such  a  spot  as  that  where  we  now  find  ourselves 
after  a  course  of  Parisian  or  London  life,  just  as  a  man  after 
a  full  meal  likes  to  go  into  a  room  where  there  is  no  smell  of 
dinner.  But  let  diimer-time  come  round  again,  and  then  I 
warrant  you  he  will  leave  the  less  substantial  elegance  of  flowers 
and  looking-glasses  and  nicknackery  without  a  sigh." 

"  And  yet  still  I  think  I  should  like  to  try  the  experiment, 
say,  of  living  in  such  a  place  as  Forde  Hall." 

"  My  good  fellow,  you  would  be  sick  of  it  and  yourself  before 
a  week  was  over.  Now  behold — you  and  I  were  stranded 
together  two  hours  ago  at  as  pretty  a  wayside  inn  as  the  eyes  of 
man  need  desire  to  behold.  We  had  the  orthodox  village  green, 
the  prettier  than  ordinary  village  church.  We  were  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  not  only  a  better  glass  of  ale  than  is  usually  to 
be  met  with  at  such  places,  but  also  good  bread,  fresh  butter, 
and  the  temporary  ownership  of  a  cheese  which  will,  in  its  old 
age,  if  it  ever  attain  old  age,  be  something  more  than  respectable. 
Moreover,  our  host  rehearsed  for  us  a  dinner  bill-of-fare  which 
sounded  not  unpromising,  and  gave  us  undisputed  possession  of 
a  sitting-room,  where  vines  and  hops  shaded  the  window,  and 
the  furniture  and  decorations  were  at  least  a  hundred  years  old. 
Now  what  did  we  do  1  Did  we  pull  up  our  easy-chairs  to  the 
window,  and,  while  resting,  admire  the  rural  prospect  %  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  We,  or  at  least  I,  said,  '  Landlord,  where  can  we  go,  in 
order  to  kill  time  between  this  and  the  hour  when  you  have 
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stated  that  brace  of  grouse  shall  be  done  to  a  turn  %  *  Where- 
upon he  answered,  *  You  can  walk  over  to  Forde  Hall,  sir ; ' 
supplementing  that  permission  with  an  interesting  biographical 
history  of  the  present  proprietor;  and  we  came." 

"Yes,  certainly  we  came,"  agreed  Mr  Howard,  when  his 
companion  at  length  paused  ;  "  but  for  my  part,  contrasting  the 
spot  where  we  find  ourselves  with  London,  I  should  like  to  be 
coming  here  for  ever." 

**  You  are  mistaken  utterly,"  tlie  elder  man  persisted.  "  If 
you  want  a  proof  of  the  truthfulness  of  my  assertion,  look  around. 
Here  you  have  everything  people  usually  consider  needful  for 
happiness — a  fine  place,  an  old  name,  good  health,  a  long  rent- 
roll.  And  yet,  where  is  the  master  of  this  place  ?  Abroad ; 
has  resided  abroad  for  years." 

"  But  his  is  an  exceptional  case,"  the  other  replied. 

"  In  his  matrimonial  relations,  let  us  hope  so,"  was  the  answer; 
**  since  it  would  not  do  for  all  young  wives  to  disappoint  on  the 
wedding-day,  like  Miss  Haddon.  That  little  episode  gives  to  my 
mind  the  only  touch  of  real  interest  to  Forde  Hall.  It  is  almost 
as  exciting  as  a  good  sensation  trial.  What  made  the  bride  go  1 
why  did  she  marry  him  at  all  ?  where  did  she  hide  1  with  whom 
did  she  run  off?" 

"  If  she  were  not  murdered,"  suggested  Mr  Howard. 

"  I  do  not  think  there  was  anything  like  murder  in  the  case, 
though  there  may  have  been  something  much  more  really 
tragical,"  said  Mr  Collis.  "  Anyhow,  the  landlord's  story  makes 
me  anxious  to  see  Forde  Hall.  From  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
she  lost  a  good  deal  when  she  left  such  a  place  and  its  owner ; 
and  as  she  tied  the  matrimonial  halter  round  her  neck  before  her 
departure,  she  has  probably  gained  little  even  of  happiness  by  the 
exchange.     Well,  it's  a  queer  story,"  ended  the  merchant. 

"  Had  the  scene  of  her  departure  been  laid  at  Forde  Hall,  I 
should  have  thought  it  just  possible  the  mistletoe-bough  mystery 
might  have  been  enacted  a  second  time." 

"  Ah,  you  may  depend  the  young  man  in  that  legend  did  not 
want  to  find  his  wife.  If  I  were  young,  which  I  never  shall  be 
again,  and  married,  which  I  never  have  been,  and  my  wife  dis- 
appeared in  any  such  mysterious  fashion,  I  would  find  her,  dead  or 
alive,  if  she  were  above  ground ;  and  had  I  been  the  owner  of 
Forde  Hall,  I  would  have  got  the  bride  back,  or  known  the 
reason   why.       One   might   have   thought   the   place   desirable 
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enough  for  any  woman,  more  particularly  a  woman  without  a 
sixpence  ;  but  then  the  owner  was  a  different  matter.  Perhaps 
if  we  could  see  the  owner  we  should  understand." 

They  were  standing  by  this  time  in  front  of  Forde  Hall — an 
ancient  edifice  built  of  stone,  with  darker  stone  facings  \  an  old, 
old  house,  slightly  modernised.  Curiously-clipped  yew-trees 
were  scattered  about  the  grass,  and  a  magnificent  cedar  grew  so 
close  to  the  house,  that  its  branches  almost  touched  the  dining- 
room  windows. 

"  Rather  an  eerie  sort  of  place,"  the  younger  visitor  remarked 
while  they  stood  on  the  broad  steps  waiting  for  admission. 

"  Yes ;  and  that  with  the  August  sun  shining  full  upon  it. 
"What  would  the  place  look  like,  do  you  suppose,  of  a  dull 
November  afternoon,  or  about  twelve  o'clock  of  a  night  in 
February  ?  My  belief  of  the  matter  is,  that  had  Mr  Forde  told 
his  bride  he  meant  to  reside  here  only  for  six  weeks  in  the 
year,  the  young  lady  would  have  gone  on  her  wedding-tour.  As 
it  is" 

"  "We  are  strangers  staying  at  Milden,  and  the  landlord  of  the 
Goat  and  Compasses  there  told  us  we  could  see  the  house,"  said 
Arthur  Howard  finishing  his  companion's  sentence  in  a  way 
which  made  them  both  laugh  afterwards. 

"  "Will  you  walk  in,  gentlemen  1"  said  the  old  butler,  who  had 
opened  the  door  about  the  middle  of  Mr  ColHs'  harangue  \  "  and 
if  you  wait  for  a  moment,  the  housekeeper  will  show  you  over 
the  house." 

"With  which  assurance  he  disappeared,  leaving  the  visitors 
standing  in  a  large  hall,  wainscoted  with  dark  oak,  the  ceiling 
being  ornamented  with  very  dirty  clouds,  and  angels  disporting 
themselves  therein. 

"  Not  a  very  cheerful  abode  for  the  bride,"  remarked  Mr  Collis. 

"Ah,  perhaps  it  is  the  absence  of  the  bride  that  has  made  it 
look  so  dismal,"  replied  his  companion  ;  and  then  a  great  silence, 
and  a  greater  compassion,  fell  upon  the  two ;  for  each  was  con- 
sidering what  a  difference  the  story  it  contained  must  have  made 
to  this  man's  life — to  the  owner  of  this  fine  estate,  who  had, 
as  the  landlord  at  Milden  assured  them,  never  visited  his  pro- 
perty from  the  day  when  he  decided  further  search  was  hopeless, 
to  that  on  which  he  (mine  host)  told  the  tale  for  about  the 
thousandth  time  since  Miss  Haddon's  disappearance. 

After  a  time,  the  housekeeper  came  to  the  strangers,  she  was  an 
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old  woman,  wearing  a  mob-cap  with  a  broad  ribbon  passing  over 
the  top  of  her  head,  and  tied  under  her  chin.  As  she  moved 
along,  bent  almost  double,  she  informed  her  visitors  that  she 
had  lived  with  Mr  Forde's  father,  and  could  remember  him  quite 
a  baby  ;  "for  I  am  nearly  seventy-five  now,  gentlemen,"  she 
said.  *'I  have  seen  more  than  the  threescore  years  and  ten 
appointed  for  us ;  but  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  die  till  I  see  my 
young  master  back  again  in  the  old  place.  He  has  lived  away 
more  than  eleven  years,  and  the  house  has  been  shut  up  like 
this  all  the  time." 

"Is  there  any  probability  of  his  returning?"  asked  Mr  Howard. 

"  Well,  yes,  sir ;  there  was  a  letter  from  him  last  week,  in 
which  he  said  he  might  be  back  by  about  the  middle  of  October, 
but  that  we  were  not  to  make  any  preparation,  or  get  ready 
any  part  of  the  house,  except  the  library  and  his  old  bedroom, 
which,  indeed,  I  have  kept  aired  ever  since  he  went  away. 
They  do  say — his  agent  and  the  steward,  Mr  Cross — that  he  is 
going  to  be  married  \  but  we  know  nothing  about  it." 

"  But  I  thought — that  is,  we  heard  at  Milden — he  had  a  wife 
living,"  remarked  Mr  CoUis. 

"  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  he  has  or  not,  sir,"  she  answered  ; 
*'  at  any  rate,  he  would  not  marry  unless  he  knew  for  certain  she 
was  dead.  But  I  do  not  believe  much  of  it  myself.  I  do  not 
think  he  would  ever  take  to  another  wife  after  the  one  he  lost. 
He  was  so  fond  of  her,  and  he  was  more  like  one  out  of  his 
mind,  gentlemen,  before  he  left  here,  than  anything  else.  Night 
and  day  planning  something  fresh  to  hear  of  her — starting  off  by 
one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  catch  express  trains ;  he 
used  to  have  detectives  down  from  London,  but  they  never  did  a 
bit  of  good.  It  was  an  awful  time  for  us  all,  and  a  dreadful 
misfortune  to  fall  on  any  man." 

"  Would  you  mind  telling  me,  ma'am,  what  your  theory  was 
on  the  subject?"  asked  Arthur  Howard.  "I  mean,"  he  added, 
seeing  she  did  not  comprehend  his  meaning,  "  what  you  thought 
at  the  time  about  the  young  lady's  disappearance." 

"  I  never  knew  what  to  think,  sir,  and  neither  did  my  hus- 
band, and  I  am  sure  we  have  talked  it  all  over  till  my  head  has 
seemed  giddy.  If  anything  had  happened  to  her,  surely  some- 
thing would  have  been  found  out  about  it  before  this  ;  and  then 
again,  if  nothing  happened,  where  did  she  go?  It  is  just  a 
mystery.     A  nicer  young  lady  nobody  could  have  desired  to 
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see,  and  a  prettier  I  do  not  believe  ever  lived.  There  is  not  one 
of  the  portraits  you  have  seen  in  the  gallery  to  be  compared  to 
hers.  Many  a  gentleman  has  come  over  here  to  look  at  that 
and  nothing  else ;  and  often  when  I  am  in  the  room  with  it, 
I  stand  before  her  picture  and  wish  she  would  come  back,  if 
even  for  five  minutes,  to  tell  me  all  about  where  she  went  and 
why  she  went ;  that  is,  if  she  did  go  of  her  own  free  will." 

"  There  is  a  portrait  of  her,  then  ?"  said  Mr  Howard,  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  it  is  not  in  any  of  the  show  apartments,  for 
Mr  Forde  would  not  like  it  to  be  generally  seen." 

''  You  will  let  us  see  it,  however,"  suggested  Mr  Collis,  who 
understood  well  enough  that  this  formula  was  gone  through  with 
every  fresh  visitor.  "I  can  quite  understand  Mr  Forde's  feel- 
ing ;  but  we  are  so  much  interested  in  the  story  and  the  young 
lady,  that  we  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  by  your  allowing  us  just 
one  peep.  I  must  say  honestly  I  shall  go  back  to  town  miserable 
if  you  do  not  gratify  my  desire.  Next  to  having  the  mystery 
unravelled,  I  should  like  to  see  the  portrait  of  the  principal  actor 
in  it." 

And  having  reached  this  point  in  his  speech,  Mr  Collis  slipped 
into  the  housekeeper's  hand  a  proof  that  if  his  curiosity  were 
strong,  his  generosity  did  not  lag  far  behind  it. 

*'Iam  sure,  sir,"  said  the  woman,  '*I  am  greatly  obliged; 
but  it  is  too  much.  I  could  not  think,  sir,  of  taking  it.  If  you 
please,  sir." 

"If  you  please,  ma'am,"  interrupted  Mr  Collis,  "you  will 
imagine  this  to  be  Christmas-time,  and  that  I  am  one  of  Mr 
Forde's  guests  asking  you  to  accept  of  a  little  souvenir.  And 
we  should  like  so  much  to  see  the  jDortrait." 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  you  shall  then,"  answered  the  housekeeper ; 
ai:d  she  entered  the  drawing-room  and  passed  on  towards  an 
inner  apartment,  talking  as  she  went.  "  Yes,  I  often  think  about 
it  all  when  I  am  alone,"  she  continued,  "  and  more  especially 
about  one  evening  when  she  and  Mr  Haddon  were  dining  with 
my  master.  After  dinner,  I  came  into  this  very  room  to  see  to 
something — I  forget  what — not  knowing  anybody  was  here. 
When  I  came  to  about  where  we  are  now,  I  saw  Miss  Haddon 
standing  by  the  window.  I  suppose  I  made  some  noise,  for  she 
turned  as  if  startled,  and  there  was  a  look  on  her  face  that  I 
have  never  forgotten.  I  have  heard  and  read  of  looks  like  it, 
but  I  never  saw  just  the  same  either  before  or  since.     She  looked 
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desperate ;  she  had  been  crying,  I  could  see  that,  and  she  was 
white  as  a  ghost — white  as  her  dress.  I  asked  her  if  she  was 
ill,  if  anything  was  the  matter ;  but  she  only  said,  '  No,  Mrs 
Norris,  thank  you,'  quietly  enough,  but  still  in  a  way  that  pre- 
vented my  asking  any  more  questions." 

"  Was  she  fond  of  Mr  Forde  ?  "  inquired  Mr  Howard. 

"Ah,  sir,  it  is  hard  to  tell ;  though  I  call  him  my  young 
master,  he  was  old  beside  her;  there  must  have  been  a  matter 
of  thirty  years  between  them.  She  appeared  to  like  him  well 
though,  and  he  was  fond  enough  of  her  for  a  dozen.  I  will  draw 
up  the  blind,  and  then  you  can  see  her  picture." 

Saying  which,  Mrs  Norris  advanced  to  the  latticed  window  of 
a  small  withdrawing-room  they  had  entered,  through  a  door  con- 
cealed by  heavy  curtains,  where  the  light  was  so  dim  they  could 
scarcely  see  more  than  that  the  apartment  appeared  almost  to  be 
formed  out  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  The  rollers  were  stiff, 
and  the  housekeeper  experienced  some  difficulty  in  pulling  up 
the  centre  blind. 

"  Let  me  assist  you,"  said  Mr  Collis,  impatiently. 

"  Thank  you,  sir ;  I  have  done  it  now,"  she  answered,  letting 
in  more  light  as  she  spoke.  "  Now,  sir,  you  can  see  it :  that  is 
the  portrait  of  Mrs  Forde,  taken  before  her  marriage." 

Ay  !  there  she  stood  sure  enough — holding  her  straw  hat  in 
her  hand,  while  the  evening  breeze  seemed  just  moving  the 
curls  that  fell  in  luxuriant  profusion  over  neck  and  shoulders. 

They  were  pushed  back  a  little  from  her  face,  and  the  visitors 
could  see  that  she  wore  round  her  neck  a  narrow  blue  ribbon 
with  a  locket  attached  to  it.  Her  white  dress  was  confined  round 
the  waist  by  a  sash  of  the  same  colour;  and  she  had  not 
another  ornament  about  her.  There  was  a  background  of  dark 
trees,  and  the  sun  sinking  to  rest  behind  them. 

"  Very  lovely,"  criticised  Mr  Collis,  turning  to  his  companion, 
who  exclaimed,  in  accents  of  the  most  profound  astonishment — 

"Why,  that  is  Miss  Yorke  !  " 

"Yes,  sir,  Yorke  was  her  Christian  name,"  said  the  house- 
keeper ;  "  did  you  know  her,  sir,  then  ? — have  you  ever  seen 
her  ? " 

"  Yes,  years  ago,"  stammered  Mr  Howard,  to  whom  the  mer- 
chant made  a  rapid  sign  suggestive  of  caution. 

"  Before  that  portrait  was  taken,  I  should  say,"  observed  Mf 
Collis. 
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"  Oh,  decidedly  ! " 

"She  must  have  been  very  young  then/'  remarked  Mrs 
Norris. 

"  She  was,"  Mr  Howard  stated,  turning  again  towards  the 
picture,  in  front  of  which  Mr  Collis  had  drawn  up  a  chair  and 
deliberately  seated  himself,  putting  on  his  spectacles  in  order  to 
examine  its  beauties  more  at  his  leisure. 

"  The  likeness  has  misled  you,"  he  said,  glancing  up  mean- 
ingly in  his  companion's  face,  and  cutting  short  a  question  the 
housekeeper  was  commencing.  "  That  certainly  resembles  the 
Miss  Yorke  we  knew  ;  but  if  you  look  more  closely,  you  will  see 
it  is  merely  a  resemblance.  They  must  have  been  relatives, 
however.  I  suppose,"  he  added,  addressing  the  housekeeper; 
*'  some  of  Miss  Haddon's  connections  were  Yorkes  1 " 

"  Yes,  sir;  her  mother's  family." 

"  That  accounts  for  it  then,"  Mr  Collis  remarked,  putting  his 
spectacles  back  in  their  case  ;  after  which  he  informed  his  com- 
panion they  had  but  little  time  to  spare,  and  must  be  returning 
to  Milden. 

"  Should  you  not  like  to  see  the  gardens  and  go  over  the 
grounds,  sir?"  inquired  the  housekeeper. 

"Very  much  indeed,  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  do  so;  but 
this  afternoon  we  cannot.  On  some  future  occasion,  I  hope." 
And  then,  after  Mr  Howard  had  presented  the  housekeeper  with 
his  peace-offering,  and  been  duly  thanked  and  curtesied  to,  the 
visitors  left  the  house. 

When  they  reached  the  avenue  where  the  arching  trees  met 
overhead,  and  the  noise  of  their  footfall  was  scarcely  audible  on 
the  turf  that  edged  the  drive,  Mr  Collis  put  his  arm  through 
that  of  his  companion,  while  he  said  confidentially — 

"Now  tell  me  all  you  know  about  Miss  Yorke." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  END. 

Still  August — still  a  bright  blue  sky  and  dazzling  sunshine, 
only  now  the  light  streamed  across  a  City  office  on  the  bald  head 
of  a  very  elderly  man,  instead  of  peeping  among  boughs  and 
leaves,  and  through  latticed  windows  at  the  portrait  of  Yorke 
Haddon. 

It  was  of  that  portrait,  however,  Mr  Collis  sat  thinking,  while 
the  morning  sun  shone  full  into  his  office — or  rather,  it  was  of 
the  original  of  that  portrait,  whom  he  had  found  little  difficulty 
in  identifying  as  Yorke  Friars. 

If  ever  sin  had  seemed  to  him  a  pleasant  thing — if  ever  youth 
and  folly  had  scattered  the  downward  path  with  roses — if  ever 
passion  and  inexperience  had  made  the  sound  of  joy-bells  and 
love-songs  light  as  thistle-down  appear  sweeter  in  his  ears  than 
the  tones  of  virtue  and  the  pleadings  of  honour — those  days 
were  gone  and  past ;  gone  like  the  thick  black  hair  and  the  elastic 
step,  and  the  youth  and  the  hope,  and  the  temptation  and  the 
repentance,  which  could  return  no  more. 

Sin  was  sin  to  this  man,  who  had  lived  so  many  days ;  and 
the  wages  thereof  were  even  in  this  world — death.  He  knew^  all 
it  involved  to  a  woman.  He,  sitting  there  in  the  morning  sun- 
light, was  considering  the  social  ostracism  it  entailed — the  years 
of  loneliness,  the  future  of  hopelessness — the  long,  long  winter 
of  life,  following  a  summer  brief  and  not  all  beautiful,  where 
tears  were  as  abundant  as  smiles — which  sin  meant  for  a  woman 
who  had  sacrificed  everything  for  love,  and  found  such  love 
meant  naught  save  dust  and  ashes,  sorrow  and  disgrace. 

He  was  thinking,  as  perhaps  in  the  whole  of  his  long  life  he 
had  never  thought  before,  of  how  exceeding  bitter  a  thing  it  is 
for  a  woman  to  forfeit  her  own  self-respect  and  the  world's  good 
opinion. 

There  were  matters  in  which  he,  like  many  other  sensible 
persons,  joined  issue  with  the  world ;  but  on  this  subject  he  had 
never  before  felt  how  utterly  correct  the  usages  of  society  are 
concerning  those  who,  loving  much,  love  not  wisely  also. 
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"  And  for  the  sake  of  such  a  fellow,  too ! "  thought  the 
merchant.     "  Good  Lord  !  what  could  she  have  seen  in  him  ?  " 

Forgetting  that  at  twenty  the  mental  eyesight  is  not  quite  the 
same  as  at  seventy-three,  and  that  at  all  ages  the  tinted  glass 
through  which  a  woman  sees  the  individual  she  loves  differs  con- 
siderably from  the  clear  plate  that  conceals  no  defect  in,  and 
flings  no  glamour  over,  the  man  who  is  scrutinised  by  one  of  his 
own  sex. 

Knowing  the  man,  and  having  seen  the  woman,  he  had 
thought  much  concerning  Yorke  since  he  comprehended  all  about 
her — that  is,  all  any  one  was  ever  likely  to  comprehend  save 
from  her  own  lips.  He  had  always  been  certain  she  was  supe- 
rior to  her  surroundings — superior  even  to  the  lover  for  whom 
she  had  sacri6ced  everything ;  but  he  had  not  dreamed  of  such 
a  social  gulf  as  lay  between  Forde  Hall  and  Scott's  Yard — 
between  the  girl-mistress  of  an  old  ancestral  home,  the  wife  of  a 
squire  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche,  and  one  who  had  put  it  in 
the  hands  of  Fate  to  leave  her  deserted  by  such  a  man  as  Austin 
Friars. 

Deserted  !  Ah,  friends !  should  we  not  rather,  remembering 
what  he  was,  write  it  "  free  "  % — free  to  begin  a  new  life  afresh, 
with  eyes  from  which  the  cloud  that  had  lain  between  them 
and  honour,  between  them  and  truth,  was  brushed  away  for  ever. 

There  is  a  reverse  to  all  pictures.  If  we  see  one  of  pure 
domestic  felicity,  of  good  wives  surrounded  by  handsome 
children,  of  the  connubial  business  correct  even  to  the  merest 
particular,  of  life  across  which  no  great  shadow  has  fallen,  of  an 
existence  the  course  of  which  has  glided  amongst  pleasant 
meadows,  through  shady  copse,  to  the  great  sea,  we  know  the 
back  of  the  canvas  shall  show  almost  as  little  to  interest 
humanity  as  the  calm  picture  presented  for  our  view. 

But  given  one  where  the  passion  of  our  humanity  has  trans- 
cended its  prudence,  where  the  sorrow  and  the  agony  have  been 
greater  than  the  pleasure  and  the  joy,  where  the  waves  have 
dashed  high  over  the  poor  weak  craft,  and  the  life  has  been 
lived  fully,  though  madly — then  turn  we  the  picture,  and  behold 
the  faces  of  men  and  women  interested  therein,  the  spectators  of 
a  tragedy  which  had  a  human  interest  for  them ;  thoughts  given 
to  the  poor  wretch  wandering  from  door  to  door,  though,  by 
social  usage,  they  had  to  keep  their  smiles  and  r.heir  welcome  for 
the  ordinary  guests  gathered  around  their  hearths. 
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Life,  friends,  life  and  sorrow ;  how  may  one  dare  talk  of 
these  things  as  they  really  are  to  a  generation  that  has  agreed  to 
look  on  life  as  a  shifting  panorama  which  concerns  not  the  indi- 
vidual spectator — on  sorrow  as  a  spectre  more  to  be  avoided  than 
even  poverty,  more  to  be  cast  behind  than  Satan,  more  to  be 
forgotten  than  death  ? 

Nevertheless  there  is  the  reverse.  Prosperity,  gay,  beautiful, 
proper,  to  be  desired,  has  her  friends,  who  bask  in  the  sunshine, 
and  are  proud  to  have  their  names  associated  with  anything  so 
utterly  unexceptional  as  success,  than  which  there  is  nothing 
for  the  time  so  successful ;  but  the  back  of  the  canvas  of  sorrow 
and  sin  might  occasionally  show  something,  reader,  capable  of 
ennobling  our  poor  humanity. 

Kindly  words  spoken,  kindly  thoughts  given,  kindly  deeds 
done,  sub  rosd,  as  indeed  it  is  best  all  such  good  works  should 
be  performed  j  where  the  greatest  need  exists,  so  there  God 
gives  the  greatest  willingness  to  succour. 

The  mother  loves  and  tends  her  imbecile  or  deformed  child 
the  most  because  it  has  most  need ;  and  as,  because  there  is 
more  joy  in  heaven  over  the  one  sinner  who  repenteth  than  over 
the  ninety-and-nine  who  need  no  repentance,  so  even  on  earth 
the  heart  of  man  followeth  sorrowfully  after  the  poor  sheep  who 
has  lost  itself  wandering  over  the  heights  of  sinful  knowledge, 
while  it  passeth  by  the  fat  Leicester  cropping  the  clover  and 
the  short  sweet  grass  of  a  familiar  pasturage  nearer  home. 

And  if  this  be  so,  is  it  for  us  to  ignore  the  nature  which  lies 
within — to  pretend  that  a  woman  like  Yorke  Friars,  far  though 
she  may  have  strayed,  shall  not  be  to  those  who  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "living,"  who  grasp  a  portion  of  the 
mystery  of  our  humanity,  an  object  of  greater  interest  than  Mrs 
Upper  Ten,  who  "  requests  the  pleasure,"  or  poor  Mrs  Lower 
Three,  who  trusts  that  you  will  be  able  to  come  to  a  "  little 
dance  "  on  the  8th  1 

At  all  events,  Yorke  Friars — who  had  not  done  much  good 
either  for  herself  or  any  one  else,  nay,  all  the  contrary — occupied 
Mr  Collis's  thoughts  that  August  morning,  to  the  exclusion  of 
home  and  country  mails,  to  the  utter  forgetfulness  of  his  own 
concerns. 

"  Confound  the  fellow  !  I  wish  he  would  come,"  exclaimed 
the  merchant ;  and  almost  immediately,  as  if  in  obedience  to 
that  desire,  one  of  his  clerks  announced — 
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« Mr  Ross!" 

"  Ob,  I  was  just  hoping  you  would  come,"  exclaimed  Mr 
Collis,  "as  I  want  to  go  out  almost  immediately." 

A  perfectly  gratuitous  and  useless  fib,  be  it  remarked ;  but 
then  people  who  usually  detest  lying  will  fib  when  occasion,  as 
they  think,  requires,  or  when  they  feel  self-conscious,  which,  it 
may  be  remarked,  is  one  of  the  parents  of  lies. 

"  I  should  have  come  round  sooner,"  Luke  Ross  answered  ; 
"  but  I  left  town  before  your  note  arrived  last  night,  and  only 
received  it  when  I  got  to  office  this  morning." 

"  Thank  you — I  am  much  obliged — pray  be  seated,"  said  Mr 
Collis,  all  in  a  breath.  *'  The  fact  is,  Mr  Ross,  I  must  apologise 
for  asking  you  to  come  here  at  all.  I  should  not  have  done  so, 
but,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  an  old  man ;  and,  in  the  next,  I  am 
like  a  donkey — I  can  bray  best  on  my  own  common  ;  and  this 
morning  I  want  to  bray,  or  preach — in  brief,  I  want  to  lecture 
you." 

"  To  lecture  me  ! "  Luke  Ross  repeated  slowly,  and  as  if  not 
believing  the  testimony  of  his  own  ears. 

"  Yes,"  Mr  Collis  repeated.  "  Of  course  I  know  very  little 
about  you  ;  but  I  do  know  a  great  deal  about  a  person  in  whom 
you  are — what  shall  I  say? — interested — Mrs  Friars." 

"  And  of  her?  "  Luke  said,  steadily  enough,  though  Mr  Collis 
could  see  he  winced  a  little. 

"  I  am  going  to  talk,"  finished  the  other.  "  Within  the  last 
few  days,"  he  went  on,  "  circumstances  have  occurred  to  bring 
her  and  her  position  prominently  before  me.  For  reasons  here- 
after to  be  stated,  I  desired  to  know  her  whereabouts,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  particulars  went  to  my  nephew,  Mr 
Friars  (you  look  surprised,  Mr  Ross,  but  he  is  my  nephew),  who 
said,  '  Ask  Mr  Ross  ;  he  knows  much  more  about  her  than  I  do.' 
'  And  who  may  Mr  Ross  be  ? '  I  inquired.  '  Oh,  an  old  clerk  of 
mine,  who,  with  Yorke,  has  taken  and  is  carrying  on  my  business. 
You  will  hear  of  him  at  Ko.  5  Scott's  Yard.'  After  this,  I  made 
a  few  more  inquiries,  and  concluded  to  send  for  you." 

"  To  what  end  ? "  asked  Luke  Ross. 

"  To  talk  to  you,"  said  Mr  Collis,  "  but  as  one  man  of  the 
world  may  talk  to  another.  You  have  done  a  very  wrong  thing 
by  this  woman." 

"  In  what  way  ? "  inquired  his  visitor. 

"In  lettincc  her  remain  where  she  is," 
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"  It  was  her  own  wish  and  her  own  proposal.  She  resides 
there  with  an  old  friend  of  her  own.  The  place  was  hers,  the 
business  hers,  the  money  hers ;  and  I  went  there,  in  the  first 
instance,  only  to  obey  orders  and  do  what  she  wanted.*' 

"And  now?" 

"She  is  good  enough  to  leave  the  entire  management  to 
me." 

"  Being  so  trustful,  then,  we  may  conclude  she  would  act  to  a 
certain  extent  upon  your  advice  % " 

"  I  think  so ;  though  women  are  not  notoriously  famous  for 
following  good  advice.'' 

"  I  did  not  say  your  advice  would  be  good,  but  that  she  might 
probably  follow  it." 

"To  what  end  this  preamble?"  Luke  inquired. 

"Simply  this — I  want  you  to  advise  Mrs  Friars — shall  we 
say? — to  leave  Scott's  Yard." 

"  I  fear  there  are  obstacles  to  such  a  step/' 

"  Of  what  description  ? " 

"Pecuniary,"  Luke  explained;  "all  the  money  she  had  is 
sunk  in  the  business — all  the  money  I  owned  was  lost  when  I 
entrusted  it  to  your  nephew  three  or  four  years  ago.  Since  then, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  save  much ;  and  if  the  business  have  to 
pay  for  a  country-house  also  out  of  its  gains,  I  think  we  may  as 
well  give  up  at  once.  I  assure  you  I  find  it  hard  enough  to  pay 
for  two  establishments  out  of  the  profits  as  it  is." 

"  Where  do  you  live,  then  ? " 

"At  Barnsbury,"  Luke  replied;  "not,"  he  added,  "that  I 
quite  comprehend  how  it  can  interest  you  where  I  reside." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  you  may  understand  better  after  a  time. 
Now  what  should  prevent  your  living  in  Scott's  Yard,  and  Mrs 
Friars  removing  to  Barnsbury  or  elsewhere  ? " 

"  Why  should  she  remove  ? " 

"It  would  look  better,"  said  Mr  Collis. 

"  God  help  us  !     You  do  not  mean  to  imply ' 


"  No ;  but  some  one  else  might  hereafter,  and  "- 


"Mr  Collis,"  interrupted  Luke  Koss,  "tell  me  what  you  mean 
honestly  and  fairly ;  what  are  you  driving  at  ?  what  point  is  it 
you  wish  to  reach  ? " 

"This,"  the  merchant  answered.  "Within  the  last  week  I 
have  found  out  who  Mrs  Friars  really  is." 

"  And  who  is  she  ? "  Luke  asked. 
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"  Do  you  not  know  %  "  the  other  inquired. 

"  I  know  she  is  a  married  woman,  if  that  is  what  you  allude 
to,  for  she  told  me  so." 

"  Told  you  so  ! "  Mr  Collis  interrupted.  "  Was  not  that  con- 
fidence a  little  singular? — pardon  me  if  I  seem  inquisitive." 

"It  was  not  singular,  under  the  circumstances/'  answered 
Luke.  "  Though  you  say  you  know  little  of  me,  Mr  Collis,  I 
knew  much  of  you  when  Friars  and  I  were  sailing  our  unlucky 
craft  to  ruin  ;  and  as  I  believe  you  to  be  a  just  man  and  an 
honourable,  I  do  not  mind  telling  you  that  the  confidence  you 
consider  singular  was  given  to  me  one  evening  when  we  stood 
beside  the  Thames  together,  and  I  asked  her  to  be  my  wife. 
From  that  night  she  has  been  to  me  something  as  sacred  as  my 
religion — as  pure  and  holy  as  the  purest  and  holiest  thing  I  can 
imagine." 

For  an  instant  there  was  a  pause,  during  which  Mr  Collis 
looked  straight  at  Luke  Ross,  and  Luke  Ross  looked  deter- 
minedly out  of  the  window  at  the  cheerful  prospect  of  other 
windows  and  blank  walls  visible  from  where  he  sat ;  then  the 
younger  man  proceeded. 

"She  told  me  so  much  of  her  story  in  order  to  soften  the 
pain  of  a  refusal  she  would  have  given,  I  know,  just  the  same 
had  she  been  free;  but  that  confidence  determined  me  to  do 
what  she  wished — to  carry  on  the  business  for  her — and  to 
stand  if  possible  between  her  and  the  world,  between  her  and 
poverty  as  a  brother  might." 

"  But  then  you  must  remember  you  are  not  her  brother,  since 
that  is  just  the  part  of  the  story  no  one  else  is  likely  to  forget," 
remarked  Mr  Collis ;  "  and  as  you  desire  to  stand  between  her 
and  the  world,  you  should  also  try  to  protect  her  from  the 
world's  jibes  and  scandals  also.  Nay,  hear  me  to  the  end,"  he 
proceeded ;  "  all  I  have  already  said  is  a  mere  introduction  to 
what  I  wish  to  say.  This  day  fortnight  I  went  down  about 
some  family  matters  to  a  place  called  Wallingtree,  some  fifteen 
or  sixeen  miles  from  Milden  Station.  On  my  return  there  the 
next  afternoon,  I  found  I  had  just  missed  the  train  back  to 
town ;  and  as  there  were  but  three  trains  a  day  or  thereabouts 
from  that  lively  station,  I  had  to  amuse  myself  as  best  I  could 
till  nine  o'clock  at  night.  At  the  inn — by  no  means  a  bad  one, 
I  may  remark — I  met  with  a  gentleman,  an  amateur  artist,  I 
learnt  from  his  talk ;  and,  to  cut  a  long  story  short — for  I  see 
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you  are  getting  impati«nt — in  order  to  while  away  the  time,  we 
went  over  together  to  see  a  place  called  Forde  Hall,  the  owner 
of  which,  a  man  of  old  family,  and  wealthy  moreover,  has  been 
wandering  over  the  earth  for  a  dozen  years,  or  thereabouts.  You 
are  following  me  % " 

"I  am  following,  though  I  do  not  understand  you,"  Luke 
said ;  "  unless,  indeed,  you  mean  that  the — absent — master — is 
— her — husband . " 

"That  is  precisely  what  I  do  mean,"  Mr  Collis  said;  and, 
hearing  this,  Luke  rose  and  walked  towards  the  window. 

It  was  coming;  he  felt  it.  They — circumstances — fate — 
these  men  amongst  them  would  take  her  away  from  him — would 
enter  his  Eden,  and  trample  down  his  flowers,  and  destroy  his 
shrubs,  and  sweep  all  greenery  and  beauty  from  the  garden  he 
had  made  so  lovely,  and,  as  he  thought,  poor  fool !  so  safe. 

He  had  fancied  there  was  no  one  to  take  an  interest  in  her — 
no  one  to  stand  between  her  and  harm  but  himself.  And 
behold,  in  a  moment,  as  in  some  horrid  dream,  he  heard  the 
footsteps  and  he  listened  to  the  voices  of  those  who  were  coming 
to  take  all  he  had  ever  loved — all  he  now  hoped  for — out  of  the 
life  which,  but  for  that  love  and  those  hopes,  was  barren  as  the 
seashore  with  an  ebbing  tide,  or  a  desert,  stretching  on,  arid  and 
bare,  mile  after  mile  far  away  in  a  distant  land. 

"  If  she  only  loved  me,"  he  thought  in  his  despair,  "  no  man 
living  should  separate  us ; "  and  then  he  knew  he  was  mentally 
talking  folly;  and  turning  to  Mr  Collis,  asked  his  reason  for 
supposing  Mrs  Forde  to  be  identical  with 

"The  lady  in  whom  we  are  both  interested,"  finished  Mr 
Collis,  understanding  his  natural  objection  to  speak  of  her  as 
Mrs  Friars.  "  The  fact  is,  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  sup- 
posed anything  of  the  kind,  but  for  this.  Having  heard  the 
story  of  her  unaccountable  disappearance,  we  were  permitted  to 
look  at  her  portrait  taken  before  her  marriage.  To  me  that 
portrait  was  merely  the  likeness  of  a  very  lovely  girl ;  but  my 
companion  at  once  cried  out,  *  Why,  that  is  Miss  Yorke ! ' 
Now,  Yorke  is  an  uncommon  name,  and  I  had  suspected  always 
the  existence  of  some  mystery  in  connection  with  the  lady  who, 

unfortunately .     Well  I  will  not  say  more  on  that  subject. 

Hearing  Mr  Howard's  exclamation,  I  examined  the  portrait 
closely,  and  certainly  discovered  something  more  than  a  resem- 
blance to  the  lady  I  had  seen  in  London,  and  afterwards  I 
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learnt  from  my  companion  such  particulars  as  placed  the  matter 
almost  beyond  doubt.  He  had  known  Mrs  Forde  as  Miss  Yorke 
when  she  was  companion  to  his  grandmother,  who  left  her 
£1000.  There  was  some  difficulty  about  paying  the  money, 
which  difficulty  would  have  impressed  the  whole  affair  on  his 
memory,  even  had  Miss  Yorke's  pretty  face  failed  to  do  so. 
She  was  recommended  to  his  aunt  by  a  Mrs  Suthers,  the 
very  person  who,  as  I  understand,  is  now  playing  Propriety  in 
Scott's  Yard ;  and  to  sum  up,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
matter." 

"  Granted  the  reasonableness  of  all  you  say,"  Luke  replied, 
"  what  does  it  prove  % " 

"  First,  that  Mr  Forde  should  be  informed  his  wife  is  still 
living ;  second,  that  when  he  is  so  informed,  he  ought  not  to  find 
her  residing  in  the  City," 

"  And  why  should  he  be  told  anything  about  her  %  "  said  Luke. 

"  Because  it  is  right  he  should  know.  I  do  not  say  anything 
will  come  of  it,  since  it  is  just  as  unlikely  he  would  make  a 
public  scandal  over  the  affair,  as  recognise  her  as  his  wife  ;  but 
it  is  right.     There  is  a  rumour  of  his  marrying  again,  and  " 

"  Say  in  a  sentence  why  you  sent  for  me,  what  you  wish  me 
to  do  ! "  interrupted  Luke.  He  felt  he  could  not  bear  the  torture 
much  longer,  that  the  agony  was  growing  more  than  he  could 
endure. 

"  I  wish  you  to  tell  Mrs  Forde  all  I  have  now  told  you.  Her 
own  good  sense  and  right  feeling  will  then  show  her  what  had 
best  be  done,"  said  Mr  Collis,  rejoiced  at  having  at  length  at- 
tained the  point  he  had  desired  to  reach  without  meeting  with 
any  great  check  by  the  way. 

But  in  a  moment  the  forced  calm  was  over,  and  the  storm  had 
broken. 

Walking  from  the  window  to  the  table  beside  which  Mr  Collis 
sat,  Luke  laid  his  hand  flat  upon  it  while  he  said — 

''  If  this  be  necessary,  some  other  than  myself  must  tell  her. 
What  can  you  think  I  am  made  of,  when  you  coolly  bid  me  show 
her  the  road  that  shall  lead  her  away  from  me  for  ever  I" 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

ME    COLLIS     ADVISES. 

"  Sit  down,"  suggested  Mr  Collis ;  "  do  not  excite  yourself  un- 
necessarily ;  and  above  all,  do  not  let  your  imagination  run  away 
with  your  reason.  That  is  the  worst  of  young  people,"  added 
the  merchant  reflectively ;  "  they  always  do  let  their  imagination 
get  the  bit  between  their  teeth." 

"  I  am  old  enough,  sir,"  said  Luke  Eoss,  tickled  at  the  idea 
of  the  foibles  of  youth  being  attributed  to  such  maturity  as  that 
to  which  he  had  attained,  "  to  have  left  imagination  behind  me." 

"But  not  wise  enough,"  remarked  Mr  Collis.  "No  man  in 
love,"  proceeded  the  City  philosopher,  "  can  be  pronounced  wise, 
any  more  than  he  can  be  declared  happy.  Take  yourself,  for 
instance.  Because  I  merely  imply  certain  facts  should  be  com- 
municated to  Mrs  Forde,  and  that  you  are  the  most  fitting  person 
to  communicate  those  facts,  you  work  yourself  up  into  a  fine 
frenzy,  and  solemnly  afiirm  that  I  want  you  to  tell  her  something 
which  shall  separate  you  for  ever." 

"  And  so  you  do,"  Luke  repeated. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  young  friend,  for  so  I  do  not.  It  is 
right  Mrs  Forde  should  be  informed  of  certain  circumstances,  and 
it  is  right  you  should  tell  her ;  but  that  the  communication,  or 
that  your  being  the  medium  thereof,  will  greatly  change  her 
feelings  towards  you,  I  deny.  Take,  for  instance,  the  extreme 
case — viz.,  that,  after  all  which  has  passed,  her  husband,  being 
willing  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  receives  her  as  his  wife.  Both, 
of  course — Mr  and  Mrs  Forde — remembering  all  your  kindness, 
must  ever  consider  you  as  their  dearest  friend." 

"  I  cannot  bear  this,  Mr  Collis,"  murmured  Luke ;  "  you  know, 
or  at  least  you  ought  to  know  " 

"  Or  supposing,"  Mr  Collis  proceeded,  as  though  unaware  of 
the  interruption,  "  Mr  Forde  inclined  for  the  judicial  business, 
and  to  claim  his  freedom  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Creswell  Creswell ; 
why,  then,  the  lady  is  at  liberty  to  make  another  choice,  and 
surely  " 

"  Stop  ! "  Luke  cried ;  "  rather  than  hear  that,  rather  than  hear 
her  name  dragged  through  the  mire,  rather  than  know  her — ^inno- 
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•cent,  as  in  once  sense  slie  is — the  scoff  and  jibe  of  those  who  never 
knew  a  pure  thought  nor  a  virtuous  woman,  I  would  consent 
never  to  see  her  again  ;  I  would  try  to  forget  the  past ;  I  would 
forget  that  the  future  ever  held  a  hope  for  me." 

"  You  are  a  downright  good  fellow,"  said  Mr  CoUis;  "and  if 
I  had  a  granddaughter,  I  would  offer  her  to  you  in  marriage 
forthwith." 

"  And  I,"  answered  Luke,  "  if  you  brought  me  one  of  the 
houris  out  of  Mahomet's  paradise,  would  tell  you  it  was  impos- 
sible." 

"  You  are  so  far  gone  as  that  1 " 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  been  so  far  gone  for  many  a  day." 

"  Had  you  married  the  fair  lady,  you  would  not  perhaps  be  so 
emphatic." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  then  I  did  not  marry,  and  am  never  likely 
to  marry  her." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  Mr  CoUis  remarked. 

*'  So  much  the  worse,"  Luke  persisted. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  old  man,  gently ;  "  who,  marrying  a  wife, 
would  desire  that  a  slur  should  rest  on  the  children  she  might 
bear  him  *?  who  would  not  keep  the  snow  pure  as  when  it  fell 
from  heaven  ?  who  would  not  desire  that  the  eyes  which  are  up- 
lifted to  meet  his  should  be  able  to  endure  the  gaze  of  all  the 
world  without  drooping  ? " 

"  It  may  be  so — in  the  main  I  daresay  you  are  right,"  Luke 
answered  ;  "  but  yet  listen,  Mr  CoUis.  You  shall  give  me  my 
pick  of  all  the  wives  on  earth — you  shall  show  women  to  me 
unexceptionable  as  maidens,  as  wives,  as  mothers — and  yet  still 
I  shall  turn  away  from  them  all.  I  shall  leave  the  ninety-nine, 
who,  being  fenced  in  with  all  proprieties,  and  watched  over  by 
good  shepherds,  have  remained  where  their  lot  was  cast,  and  go 
away  over  the  hills  through  the  snow,  in  search  of  the  one  who 
is  more  to  me  than  all  the  others  put  together,  spite  of  the  dis- 
tance she  has  wandered,  notwithstanding  the  sorrow  and  the  sin 
her  eyes  have  seen." 

"And  this  is  lovel"  remarked  Mr  CoUis.  "Well,  I  have 
often  heard  of  the  feeling,  and  now  I  come  in  contact  with  it,  I 
am  bound  to  confess  that  love  is  a  very  remarkable  thing." 

"You  know  nothing  of  it  from  your  own  experience,  I 
suppose  ? "  Luke  suggested  a  little  ironically. 

*'  I  know  nothing  like  what  you  depict."  said  the  other,  candidly. 
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"  Then/'  cried  out  the  younger  man,  '*  you  have  passed  through 
life  unconscious  of  all  that  which  goes  to  make  the  poetry,  and 
the  romance,  and  the  real  misery,  and  the  supreme  happiness  of 

"  Humph  !  I  do  not  know  that,"  exclaimed  Mr  Collis. 

"But  I  know  it,"  maintained  Luke  Ross.  "  I  know  I  might 
nave  married,  been  the  father  of  children,  passed  to  my  grave, 
and  yet  known  nothing  of  the  feeling  I  entertain  for  this  woman, 
who  may  be  nothing  to  me,  or  I  to  her." 

"  Nonsense  ! "  commented  Mr  Collis.  "  I  like  you,  Mr  Luke 
Boss,  but  I  detest  heroics.  If  you  are  so  set  upon  the  matter, 
there  is  nothing  on  earth  to  prevent  her  being  your  wife  yet ; 
and  the  tidings  I  ask  you  to  take  to  her  may  be  the  means  of 
hastening  so  undesirable  a  consummation." 

"If  the  Divorce  Court  could  give  her  to  me  to-morrow,  I 
should  pray  her  husband  to  keep  her  out  of  it,"  Luke  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Because  I  am  right,  and  you  would  not  like  to  link  your 
name  to  that  of  a  woman  concerning  whom  there  had  been  so 
public  a  scandal." 

"  You  mistake,"  the  other  said,  coldly,  "  both  me  and  my 
meaning." 

"Then  you  would  perhaps  like  Mr  Forde  to  take  his  wife  back 
again,"  Mr  Collis  remarked. 

"  If  she  could  go  back  again,  yes,"  the  man  said,  desperately. 

"  And  you  are  willing  to  give  her  the  chance  ? " 

"If  any  one  else  offer  it  to  her — I  cannot." 

"  Now,  do  be  reasonable,"  Mr  Collis  entreated.  "  You,  and 
you  alone,  are  the  proper  person  to  communicate  to  Mrs  Forde 
the  state  of  affiiirs.     Friars  might  certainly  do  so,  but " 

"He  shall  never  speak  to  her  again  with  my  good- will,"  Luke 
interrupted. 

"  And  besides,  if  he  promised  to  speak,  he  would  not  do  so — 
that  is  my  experience  of  Mr  Austin  Friars,"  observed  the 
merchant.  "Perhaps,  indeed,  he  might  try  to  make  capital 
out  of  it,  and  supposing  Mr  Forde  be  anxious  to  enter  into 
the  bonds  of  matrimony  again,  assure  him  of  his  wife's  death 
without  the  slightest  compunction.  I  suppose  he  knows  all 
about  it  1 " 

"  I  should  imagine  so,"  the  other  answered.  "  I  do  not  think 
she  had  any  secrets  from  him." 
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*'  In  that  particular,  failing  to  evince  the  usual  perspicacity  of 
her  sex." 

*'  I  fear  there  is  not  much  of  that  ever  when  a  woman  loves." 

"I  have  just  been  endeavouring  to  make  you  believe  there  is 
none  of  it  with  a  man  in  a  like  condition,  but  without  success," 
replied  Mr  CoUis. 

"  You  are  more  than  a  match  for  me,"  Luke  answered,  a  little 
ruefully ;  and  then  there  ensued  a  moment's  silence,  which  the 
merchant  broke  by  saying — 

"Well,  what  is  to  be  done" 

"  About  Mrs  Forde  % "  his  visitor  finished,  with  a  pause 
between  each  word.     "  Could  you  not  tell  her  1 " 

"  Of  course ;  but  I  would  much  rather  not,  and  for  that,  so 
would  you.  You  do  not  want  her  to  suppose  the  secret  of  her 
miserable  life  is  known  to  all  the  old  fogies  in  the  City ;  and  it 
might  fall  so  easily  from  your  lips." 

"Might  it?"  Luke  said,  "when  I  never  heard  the  name  of 
her  husband  till  to-day — never  imagined  there  could  have  been 
such  a  past  to  such  a  present!  " 

"  Well,  it  certainly  is  remarkable,"  agreed  Mr  Collis.  "  From 
Forde  Hall  to  Scott's  Yard  is  more  of  a  leap  than  I  should  have 
thought  either  exactly  possible  or  probable  ;  but  there  is  no  use 
in  our  ignoring  facts,  and  all  the  talking  on  earth  will  not  alter 
them.  The  case  lies  in  a  nutshell.  There  is  Forde  Hall,  the 
master  whereof  does  not  know  he  has  a  wife  living — more 
especially  a  wife  who  can  never  very  well  be  anything  to  him 
again." 

"  Pray  do  not  enlarge  upon  that  point,  Mr  Collis  ! "  entreated 
Luke. 

"  I  will  not ;  although  therein  lies  the  real  difficulty  of  the 
whole  affair.  There,  as  I  have  said,  is  Forde  Hall,  with  Mr 
Forde  still  in  the  flesh,  and  Miss  Yorke  Haddon's  portrait  hang- 
ing in  a  good  light  on  the  wall,  of  as  pretty  a  little  drawing-room 
as  any  one  need  desire  to  see  ;  and  here  is  Scott's  Yard,  where 
Mrs  Forde,  known  by  another  name  which  does  not  belong  to 
her,  resides,  watched  over  by  a  certain  knight-errant,  Mr  Luke 
Ross." 

"  Who,  spite  of  your  cynical  remark,  would  do  anything  that 
ever  knight-errant  dared  in  the  olden  time  to  keep  sorrow  or 
want  from  her.  Though  I  am  only  a  struggling  City  man,  I 
would,  Mr  CoUis."  „ 
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*•  I  do  not  doubt  it  in  the  least,"  answered  that  gentleman ; 
"and  I  never  meant  to  be  cynical.  Spite  of  appearances  being 
very  much  against  you,  I  believe  you  to  be  perfectly  true  and 
disinterested  to  a  very  great  extent.  Still  it  will  not  do,  sir ; 
and  just  because  you  love  Mrs  Forde  better  than  you  love  your- 
self, you  cannot  help,  on  consideration,  agreeing  with  me — that— 
it — will — not  do  ; "  and  Mr  Collis  laid  an  emphatic  emphasis 
on  each  one  of  the  four  words  with  which  he  concluded  his  sen- 
tence. 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  Luke  said  wearily ;  "  but  still  it  is  very 
hard." 

"  So  it  must  have  been,  in  days  gone  by,  for  knights-errant 
who  got  broken  heads  and  were  immured  in  dungeons,"  suggested 
Mr  Collis. 

"  Do  not  laugh  at  me,"  Luke  entreated;  "I  cannot  bear  it. 
You  do  not  know  what  all  this  has  been  to  me ;  and  renunciation 
is  none  the  easier  because  I  feel  I  have  been  wrong  all  through 
— not  in  intention,  but  in  act." 

''Well,  it  is  not  too  late  yet,"  said  the  other;  "and  I  will 
tell  you  exactly  what  I  should  do,  were  I  in  your  place,  if  you 
promise  not  to  be  offended." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  shall,"  Luke  answered  ;  "  but  in  any  case, 
I  do  not  suppose  it  will  make  very  much  difference  to  you 
whether  I  am  offended  or  the  reverse." 

"  You  mistake.  Having  a  high  opinion  of  your  sense,  though  I 
consider  you  have  acted  most  foolishly,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see 
you  lose  your  temper.  However,  I  am  not  going  to  say  any- 
thing worse  than  I  have  already  said.  What  I  should  do,  if  I 
stood  in  your  shoes,  is  this  :  I  would  lay  the  whole  state  of  the 
case  before  Mrs  Forde." 

" Do  you  mean,  tell  her  I  think  she  ought  to  move  and  why?  ** 

"Precisely  so." 

"  I  could  not  do  it,"  Luke  asserted. 

"  The  task  would  not  be  an  agreeable  one,  I  admit,"  said  Mr 
Collis,  "  but  it  is  one  you  ought  to  undertake,  for  all  that ;  and, 
spite  of  Mrs  Forde  having  made  such  a  fool  of  herself,  she  is,  I 
apprehend,  so  quiet  and  sensible  a  woman,  that  you  will  not 
require  to  enlarge  upon  the  matter.  She  will  see  the  position 
fast  enough — if,  indeed,  she  have  not  seen  it  already." 

"I  fancy  she  has,"  Luke  confessed,  thinking  of  that  time 
when  he  went  all  the  way  down  into  Devonshire  to  try  and  force 
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her  back  to  London — in  the  days  ere  he  had  quite  realised  what 
the  project  of  waiting  for  a  woman  weeks,  months,  years, 
actually  meant. 

"  Then,  if  such  be  the  case,"  replied  Mr  Collis,  ignorant  of 
the  rapid  mental  journey  his  companion  had  taken,  "your 
course  is  perfectly  clear.  Tell  Mrs  Forde  you  have  some  reason 
to  believe  her  husband  contemplates  a  second  marriage,  and  that 
you  thought  it  only  right  she  should  be  informed  of  the 
rumour.  From  that  point  you  can  gradually  and  easily  work 
round  to  the  other  question." 

"Can  I?"  Luke  retorted.  "I  think,  Mr  Collis,  you  are  a 
little  mistaken  there." 

"The  conversation  with  Mrs  Forde  herself  will  naturally 
lead  to  it,"  the  merchant  answered,  not  in  the  least  disconcerted 
either  by  his  visitor's  words  or  tone.  "  The  whole  affair  seems 
worse  in  anticipation  than  it  will  prove  in  reality.  Besides — 
although,  mark,  I  do  not  say  it  is  well  for  you  to  meet  her  at 
all,  quite  the  contrary — you  will  most  probably  see  quite  as 
much  of  Mrs  Forde  when  she  removes  from  Scott's  Yard  as  you 
do  now.  Probably  you  may  consider  it  desirable  to  consult  her 
on  business  matters,  and  " 

"  I  wish  there  were  no  necessity  for  her  to  know,  and  I  do  not 
really  believe  there  is,"  Luke  broke  out.  "  It  would  surely  be 
time  enough  to  consider  that  question  when  we  know  whether 
her  husband  will  take  any  steps  to  discover  her  whereabouts." 

"  If  her  husband  never  took  a  step  in  the  matter,  she  still 
ought  to  remove  from  what  is  virtually  your  place  of  business ; 
and  I  am  astonished  your  own  common  sense — if  you  have  any 
— does  not  show  you  that,"  retorted  Mr  Collis,  who  was  getting 
a  little  out  of  patience  with  his  visitor's  hesitation.  "  Of  course, 
in  one  way,  the  affair  is  no  concern  of  mine ;  but,  in  the  first 
place,  the  woman  was  brought  into  this  mess  through  my 
respectable  nephew ;  and,  in  the  next,  I  cannot  stand  by  and  see 
her  compromised  a  second  time  without,  at  any  rate,  venturing 
on  a  remonstrance.** 

"  But  I  am,  or  at  least  seem  to  be,  only  her  clerk,"  Luke  per- 
sisted ;  "  in  fact,  I  am  nothing  more." 

"  That  may  be,  although  you  informed  me  a  little  while  since 
that  she  did  whatever  you  told  her  ;  but  still,  people  who 
thought  about  the  matter  at  all  would  not  exactly  accept  that 
version  of  the  business.     If  you  were  forty  years  older,  the  case 
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might  be  different.  Were  you  even  the  man  I  recollect  seeing 
on  the  few  occasions  when  I  found  it  necessary  to  call  in  Scott's 
Yard,  at  the  period  you  and  Mr  Friars  did  not  make  your  for- 
tunes, the  affair  would  look  better  ;  but  you  are  not." 

"  In  what  respect  have  I  changed  % "  Luke  inquired. 

"  I  did  not  say  you  had  changed,  nor  did  I  mean  it ;  but  you 
have  developed — your  manner  is  different;  your  appearance  is 
improved.  If  you  will  excuse  my  saying  so,  you  are  a  more 
likely  peg  now  for  Scandal  to  hang  some  of  her  stories  on  than 
was  the  case  when  I  first  saw  you." 

"  I  ought  to  be  greatly  obliged  to  you/'  Luke  said,  with  a 
slightly  conscious  laugh. 

"  Why,  it  is  not  -I  who  have  improved  you,"  Mr  Collis  an- 
swered. "  Circumstances  and  a  woman  have  effected  the  change. 
And  now  listen  to  me,  Mr  Luke  Ross  :  I  am  an  old  man,  and  I 
have  seen  more  of  the  world,  though  I  may  know  less  about  the 
sweets  and  sours  of  love,  than  you  ;  and  I  tell  you,  if  you  want 
to  make  a  good  future  for  yourself — if  you  wish  to  keep  Mrs 
Forde  from  even  greater  sorrow  than  she  has  passed  through — 
you  will  follow  my  advice.  You  have,  both  of  you,  lives 
to  live  respectably  and  successfully,  or  the  reverse.  Do  not 
sacrifice  all  the  years  still  to  come  to  an  idea  in  the  present.  Be 
prudent,  be  generous  ;  give  her  the  chance,  at  any  rate,  of  re- 
trieving her  position ;  and  do  not  have  the  whole  of  your  own 
existence  burdened  with  a  scandal,  which  might  be  all  the 
more  intolerable  to  bear  because  destitute  of  foundation  in 
truth." 

And  at  this  juncture  Mr  Collis  rose,  and  stuffing  his  hands 
into  his  trousers-pockets,  began  walking  vehemently  up  and  down 
the  room. 

"  It  must  seem  an  utter  piece  of  quixotism  my  pleading  and 
praying  this  way  to  you  about  a  mere  woman,"  he  went  on; 
"but  the  woman  always  interested  me,  and  now,  when  I  know 
what  she  came  from,  my  interest  is  greater  still.  You  must  get 
her  away  from  Scott's  Yard.  It  is  the  only  course  for  you  to 
adopt;  and  you  will  thank  me  some  day  for  telling  you  so. 
Come  now,  do  not  be  selfish.  You  say  you  love  Mrs  Forde  ; 
prove  it." 

Which  was  so  easy  to  speak,  so  hard  to  do,  that  for  a  minute 
Luke  Ross  sat  still,  with  bent  brows  and  downcast  eyes,  ponder-, 
inrr  the  matter  over. 
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Then,  with,  a  new  and  a  strange  sense  of  all  the  future  miglit 
have  held,  might  yet  hold,  for  both  of  them — of  the  sort  of 
dignity  and  responsibility  Mr  Collis'  remarks  seemed  to  huve 
thrown  upon  him  and  his  position — with  a  vague  comprehension 
of  the  new  path  through  existence  he  had  struck  into  when  he 
left  his  relations  at  Homerton,  and  freed  his  mind  as  well  as  his 
body  from  all  feminine  shackles  not  of  his  own  choosing — from 
all  that  feminine  tampering  with  his  ideas,  plans,  and  movements 
which  had  kept  him  domestically  in  a  state  of  slavery — he  got  up 
from  his  chair,  and  taking  his  hat,  said  in  a  low  determined  voice — 

"I  will,  Mr  Collis.  Though  neither  you  nor  any  other 
human  being  can  know  all  my  promise  means  to  me,  Mrs  Forde 
shall  leave  the  City.  If  there  be  any  sunshine  in  store  for  her, 
God  forbid  I  should  intercept  a  single  ray." 

"  See  you  stick  to  that  resolution,"  Mr  Collis  suggested. 

"  No  fear  of  my  altering  it  now,"  Luke  answered. 

And  then  the  pair  shook  hands ;  and  the  merchant  went  back 
to  his  writing,  and  Luke  called  at  a  dozen  places  where  he  had 
business  to  transact;  and  then  he  met  an  acquaintance,  who 
asked  him  to  come  and  "  have  a  bit  of  dinner  with  him  at  the 
Castle  and  Falcon,"  to  which  suggestion  Luke,  somewhat  to  the 
inviter's  surprise,  assented. 

Anything  to  defer  the  evil  hour,  which  he  had  mentally  deter- 
mined, however,  should  strike  that  very  day.  He  never  went  back 
to  Scott's  Yard  all  through  the  afternoon.  He  let  appointments 
and  letters,  and  even  the  important  "  paying-in "  business,  take 
care  of  themselves.  He  did  not  prove  a  particularly  agreeable 
companion  at  the  dinner  above  alluded  to.  He  had  little  to 
say,  and  that  little  he  said  as  reluctantly  as  possible ;  indeed,  but 
for  the  fact  that  his  host  looked  upon  Ross  as  rather  a  "  rising 
man,"  whom  it  was  as  well  to  cultivate,  he  would  have  lamented 
throwing  away  a  dinner  upon  him.  He  did  not  drink,  he 
would  not  smoke  ;  but  he  rose  to  leave  almost  immediately 
after  dinner,  excusing  his  apparent  incivility  by  saying — 

"  I  feel  I  have  made  a  very  poor  return  for  your  kindness. 
Heath ;  but  the  fact  is,  there  is  an  unpleasant  interview  before 
me  to-night,  and  I  have  been  dreading  it  all  day." 

"  With  your  wife  % "  suggested  the  other. 

"  No,"  Luke  answered ;  "  I  am  not  so  fortunate — I  was  going 
to  say — as  to  possess  one ;  but  such  a  luxury  would  be  almost 
as  much  out  of  my  line  as  a  white  elephant." 
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"  If  you  are  not  troubled,  then,  that  way,  why  do  you  trouble 
yourself  about  anything  %  Let  care  go  hang  ;  that  is  my  creed. 
Everything  can  be  got  out  of  or  got  over  except  a  bad  marriage. 
A  man  is  never  fairly  ruined  for  life  till  he  have  gone  to  church 
that  once  too  often  which  settles  the  fate  of  so  many  a  poor 
beggar.  If  you  like  to  sit  down  again  and  help  me  finish  this 
bottle,  I  will  tell  you  a  story  about  an  unlucky  fellow  I  knew 
who  did  for  himself  matrimonially.  Come,  be  sociable,  Ross. 
Your  business  can  wait  till  to-morrow." 

"  No,  it  cannot,"  Luke  replied.  "  My  care,  unlike  yours, 
declines  to  commit  suicide;  for  which  reason  I  must  go  and 
have  a  chat  with  it." 

"  You  are  not  going  into  the  Gazette^  are  you  % "  asked  his 
host.  "  Excuse  the  question,  but  you  look  as  like  a  man  con- 
templating bankruptcy,  and  a  personal  interview  with  Mr 
Commissioner,  as  anything  I  can  well  imagine." 

"There  are  bankrupts  whose  names  never  appear  in  the 
Gazette,  and  of  whom  Messieurs  the  Commissioners  would  utterly 
decline  to  take  cognisance,''  the  other  answered. 

"  There  is  some  profound  meaning  lurking  underneath  that,  I 
doubt  not,  if  I  could  only  catch  a  glimpse  of  it,"  Mr  Heath 
observed.  "Do  you  intend  your  remark  to  convey  a  general 
or  a  special  statement  ?  " 

"  You  can  take  it  whichever  way  you  like,"  Luke  answered. 

"  Well,  that  is  kind,  at  any  rate/'  replied  the  other.  "  Some 
persons  would  not  allow  me  even  so  much  choice.  So  you  will 
not  stay  ?  Next  time  we  meet,  I  trust  you  will  either  not  have 
an  interview  on  your  mind  at  all,  or  else  that  it  may  be  with 
your  wife,  in  which  case  I  know  you  will  not  be  in  such  a  hurry 
to  get  it  over." 

"  Do  you  speak  from  experience  1 "  Luke  inquired 

"  I  do,  though  not  from  my  own.  My  wife,  bless  you,  never 
interferes  with  me.  She  would  be  afraid.  I  should  not  stand 
any  nonsense  of  that  sort." 

Which  assertions  Luke  Ross  took  leave  to  doubt,  though  not 
openly. 

"There  are  very  few  women  who  do  not  interfere,"  he 
remarked ;  but  he  thought,  as  he  walked  slowly  down  Old 
Change  and  Watling  Street,  and  so  to   Scott's  Yard,  that  he 

knew  one  who  would  not,  and  that  one Ah,  well-a-day  !  how 

was  there  a  chance  of  it  faring  with  him  and  with  her  in  the 
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years  which  seemed  in  his  saddened  fancy  to  stretch  themselves 
out  in  dreary  array,  unrolling  one  after  another  in  endless 
succession — long  aa  eternity — hopeless  as  the  grave  ] 


CHAPTER  XX. 

ONCE  MOEE  BY  THE  RIVER. 

On  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  between  London  and  South- 
wark  bridges,  there  is  a  little  bit  of  river  frontage  accessible  to 
foot-passengers,  which  always  strikes  me  as  being  as  unlike  any- 
thing else  in  the  metropolis,  where  the  scene  of  this  story  is  laid, 
as  can  well  be  imagined. 

The  place  is  called  Bankside  ;  and  if  any  adventurous  reader 
wish  to  visit  this  locality,  I  should  advise  him  to  choose  for  his  pil- 
grimage some  fine  Saturday  afternoon,  when  the  tide  is  high  and 
the  river  splashing  up  to  the  gunwales  of  the  barges,  and  washing 
over  the  steps,  from  which  in  the  old  days  departed,  when  bear- 
baiting  was  a  fashionable  amusement,  and  Southwark  a  region 
not  altogether  unknown  at  Court,  the  young  gallants  of  that 
period  took  boat  for  the  Strand  or  Westminster. 

There  are  no  young  gallants  now  at  Bankside.  In  lieu  there- 
of, the  supposititious  inquisitive  reader,  possessed  of  an  exploring 
and  adventurous  and  courageous  turn  of  mind,  will  see  men  who 
roll  about  barrels,  who  land  heavy  goods  from  and  put  other 
heavy  goods  into  grimy  barges — large  clumsy  men,  who  lead 
about  and  back  and  shout  to  horses  that  are  larger  and  heavier 
and  clumsier  than  themselves.  He  will  behold  lying  on  the  quay 
stores  of  "  manufactured  articles  "  that  look  exactly  like  old  iron, 
but  which  are  nevertheless  intended  for  horticultural  and  other 
beneficent  purposes.  He  will  see,  heaped  up  in  warehouses  open 
to  the  side-path,  tons  of  broken  glass  bottles,  ready  to  be  sent 
back  to  the  North  for  remanufacture ;  he  will  see  two  or  three 
bright  clean-looking  dwelling-houses,  with  green  doors  and  brass 
knockers  and  wire  blinds,  commanding  a  delicious  view  of  the 
river.  If  he  have  never  been  in  Holland,  that  country  will  at 
once  suggest  itself  to  his  imagination ;  if  he  have  been  in  Holland, 
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lie  will  probably  not  trace  the  slightest  likeness.  But  to  the 
iintravelled  mind  Bankside — that  scrap  of  it,  I  mean,  which 
extends  from  the  Southwark  Bridge  steps  to  the  street  leading 
to  Clink  Street — seems  like  a  scrap  cut  out  of  a  large  Dutch 
picture. 

And  then,  what  a  view  of  the  City  is  to  be  had  from  Bank- 
side  !  The  City,  which  appears  to  stand,  as  it  actually  does,  on 
a  hill,  with  its  streets,  and  lanes,  and  houses,  and  churches,  rising 
from  the  water's  edge,  and  massed  together  in  a  solid  block 
of  buildings,  above  which  St  Paul's  towers  in  blackened  gran- 
deur, and  the  Monument  rears  its  high  head,  as  though  proudly 
surveying  that  modern  Babylon,  the  laying  waste  of  which  it 
was  built  to  commemorate. 

We  can  see  the  bridges,  new  and  old.  We  look  across  at  the 
yawning  mouth  of  the  Cannon  Street  Terminus.  From  the  steps 
where  plumed  cavaliers  took  boat  we  lift  our  eyes,  and  behold 
trains  puflSng  across  the  river.  There  are  the  new  wharves  and 
warehouses  erected  but  yesterday;  there  are  the  old  granaries 
and  buildings  that  stood  by  the  river  ere  railways  were  thought 
of ;  through  the  arches  of  London  Bridge  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  Custom  House,  and  still  lower  down  the  Tower,  with  a  forest 
of  masts  intervening.  Between  us  and  the  City  the  Thames  sweeps 
onward  to  the  sea — the  sunlight  is  dancing  over  it ;  whilst  along 
the  Silent  Highway  barges  laden  with  hay,  and  looking  more 
picturesque  than  can  well  be  imagined,  move  slowly  out  of  the 
course  of  a  Citizen  steamer,  which  lowers  her  funnel  as  she 
shoots  underneath  Southwark  Bridge. 

And  by  moonlight  London  is  even  better  worth  looking  at 
from  Bankside  than  when  the  sunbeams  are  playing  at  hide-and- 
seek  in  the  river.  But  for  years  and  years  Luke  Ross  never 
could  recall  the  City  as  he  once  beheld  it  on  a  summer's  night — 
when  the  moon  was  sailing  over  St  Paul's,  and  casting  sheets  of 
ever-shifting,  ever-changing  silver  over  the  surface  of  the  Thames 
— without  a  sort  of  spasm,  without  the  feeling  that  he  was  pass- 
ing again  through  some  dreadful  trouble — enduring  once  more 
the  horrible  anguish  of  that  interview  which  parted  them — him 
and  her. 

Beyond  Southwark  Bridge,  on  the  City  side  of  the  river,  he 
had  told  her,  on  that  winter's  evening  described  in  an  early 
chapter  of  this  story,  all  about  his  love  and  his  hope.  Here, 
however,  where  I  have  asked  you  to  come  with  me,  and  where 
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he  likewise  asked  her  to  walk,  feeling  that  what  he  had  to  say 
would  suffocate  him  if  he  tried  to  utter  it  in  the  old  house  where 
they  had  been  so  happy, — he  had  nothing  to  say  about  either — 
about  his  love,  which  was  fiercer,  or  his  hope,  that  seemed  in 
that  hour  to  be  lying  cold  and  dead — till  the  very  last — till, 
having  spoken  all  the  words  he  had  schooled  his  lips  to  utter, 
she  answered  quietly — 

"  Yes,  I  agree  with  you ;  it  is  better  I  should  go.  I  had  a 
feeling  of  this  sort  once  before,  if  you  recollect;  but  we  seemed 
to  have  so  little  to  do  with  the  world  or  the  world's  opinion  then, 
that  I  put  my  fancy  on  one  side." 

"  Put  it  on  one  side,  then,  for  ever,  Yorke,"  he  broke  out, 
"  and  let  us  never  speak  of  parting  again  on  this  side  the  grave." 

"  We  need  not  speak  of  it  again,"  she  answered,  "  but  we  must 
part." 

**Not  unless  you  will  it,"  he  said. 

" It  is  you  who  have  willed  it,"  she  persisted ;  "it  is  you  who 
have  shown  me  what  may  be  thought  of  us — of  me.  You  are 
going  to  be  a  rich  and  prosperous  man,  and  it  will  not  do  for 
your  name  to  be  mixed  up  with  that  of  a  woman  who  has  never 
done  any  good  in  her  life  for  any  one — not  even  for  herself." 

"  I  should  not  mind  about  that,"  he  replied.  "  I  would  beg 
for  you,  starve  with  you.  I  would  rather  have  a  room  in  St 
Giles'  with  you,  than  Buckingham  Palace  were  you  not  to  share 
it.  I  should  not  mind  what  I  did,  or  lost,  or  suffered,  if  only, 
Yorke,  you  cared  for  me  but  a  thousandth  part  as  much  as  I  care 
for  you." 

And  the  moonlight  danced  on  the  waters,  and  the  river  went 
flowing  by;  and  every  building  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Thames,  every  arch  in  the  bridges  spanning  it,  were  distinct  to 
the  eyes  of  both  as  they  stood  on  Bankside  alone  there  together 
— alone  in  the  midst  of  a  city  of  millions. 

"  Luke,"  it  was  Yorke  speaking  after  that  second's  silence, 
"  do  you  remember  what  we  agreed  the  night  we  talked  before 
about  these  things  ?  We  were  to  be  brother  and  sister — nothing 
more — for  ever." 

"  And  have  we  been  that,  Yorke  % "  he  asked.  "  Have  you 
never  felt — Lord  help  us,  have  you  not  known  that,  although  I 
kept  to  the  letter  of  my  promise,  my  heart  was  almost  breaking 
for  love  of  you  ?  Did  you  think  that,  having  loved  you,  I  could 
ever  care  for  another  ?     Did  you  imagine  that  daily  intercourse 
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frank  and  free  as  yours  would  cure  my  madness  %  Did  you  fancy 
that  the  mere  fact  of  knowing  you  were  married  and  beyond  my 
reach  would  extinguish  a  passion  which  has  been  for  years  part 
of  my  life  %  Part  !  the  whole.  I  have  thought  of  you  waking  ; 
I  have  dreamt  of  you  sleeping.  Whenever  I  have  been  down- 
hearted about  business,  I  have  remembered  I  was  working  for 
you,  and  trouble  itself  seemed  sweet.  There  never  was  a  man 
loved  a  woman  as  I  love  you — never  just  the  same  way ;  and 
yet  you  talk  to  me  about  brother  and  sister  ! — you  who  know — 
0  Yorke,  forgive  me ;  I  must  be  mad  to  speak  this  way  to  you." 

And  he  broke  off  with  almost  a  sob ;  whilst  Yorke  clasped  his 
arm  a  little  closer,  and  said  softly,  "  Poor  Luke  ! " 

"  Let  me  look  at  you,"  he  went  on,  turning  her  face  a  little,  so 
that  the  moonlight  should  fall  upon  it.  "  I  may  never  stand  with 
you  just  like  this  again  perhaps;  you  belong  to  me  now — now, 
while  there  is  still  no  one  to  come  between  us — no  one  with  a 
right  to  claim  you." 

"  O  Luke,  don't ! "  she  interrupted.  "  No  one  will  ever  claim 
me ;  no  one  can  ever  undo  my  past,  or  make  a  better  thing  of  my 
future,  till  I  am  lying  in  my  grave." 

*'  I  could  and  I  would,"  he  answered  vehemently.  "  I  could 
undo  your  past ;  I  would  make  a  better  thing  of  your  future ;  I 
would  claim  you  in  the  sight  of  men  and  of  heaven,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  accursed  tie  which  binds  you  to  a  man  who  believes 
you  dead.  If  you  were  free  to-morrow,  I  would  make  you  marry 
me,  Yorke.  I  would  tell  you  how  I  loved  you  till  I  won  some 
love  in  return ;  but  you  are  not  free,  and  you  are  going  now  to 
make  yourself  less  free — to  let  the  only  person  on  earth  who  has 
a  right  to  control  your  movements  know  your  whereabouts,  and 
put  it  in  his  power  to  make  you  return  home." 

"  You  are  talking  absurdly,"  she  said.  "  In  the  first  place,  I 
do  not  intend  to  let  my  husband  know  where  I  am  residing ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  if  he  did  know  it,  he  would  never  wish  me 
to  return  to  his  house,  much  less  press  me  to  do  so.  You  for- 
get," she  went  on,  dropping  his  arm  and  clasping  her  hands 
before  her,  whilst  her  head  and  figure  drooped  a  little, — "  you 
forget  all  I  must  tell  him ;  you  forget  I  am  not  now  the  inno- 
cent girl  who  fled  away  in  the  summer's  morning  from  Milden, 
but  a  woman  who  has  sinned — whom  it  would  be  a  pain  and  a 
disgrace  for  him  to  have  pointed  at  as  his  wife." 

"  I  forget  nothing,"  he  answered ;  "  and  remembering  every- 
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thing,  I  say  that  if  he  care  for  you,  or  ever  did  care,  as  raucli  as 
I,  he  would  follow  you  all  the  world  over,  and  take  you  to  his 
home,  and  keep  pain  and  disgrace  away  from  you  all  the  rest  of 
your  days." 

"  You  might  do  that,  Luke,"  she  said,  "  but  not  the  man  we 
are  talking  of." 

"  Then  his  love  was  never  equal  to  mine,"  he  cried,  with  a  sort 
of  fierce  exultation. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  she  replied ;  "  or  else  " 

"  Or  else  what  ? "  he  suggested. 

"  Perhaps  he  loves  something  better  ; "  and  she  let  her  sweet 
eyes  wander  over  the  Thames,  whilst  there  came  before  her 
mental  sight  a  vision  of  all  the  old  Fordes,  stately  gentlemen 
and  prim  stiff  ladies,  looking  down  at  the  poor  prodigal  who 
had  brought  shame  and  sorrow  to  the  last  of  their  race ;  and 
even  for  herself  such  fruits  as  Sin  delights  to  heap  in  the  arms 
of  those  she  has  beguiled — fruits  black  at  the  core  as  Dead  Sea 
apples,  bitter  in  the  teeth,  nauseous  in  the  remembrance. 

He  knew  well  enough  what  she  meant ;  he  understood,  with- 
out any  word  from  her,  of  what  she  was  thinking ;  and  as  they 
stood  there  silent,  his  own  memory  drifted  back  to  the  time 
when  he  had  fought  against  his  passion,  deeming  it  unworthy 
to  regard  a  woman  with  favour  who  had  erred  so  grievously. 
Dreaming  her  free,  he  had  hesitated  then.  Knowing  her  to  be 
free,  he  would  have  given  all  he  had— all  he  ever  hoped  to  have 
—to  stand  with  her  before  the  altar-railings  in  some  quiet  City 
church,  and  take  her,  God  seeing  them,  for  better  for  worse,  to 
love  and  to  cherish,  till  Death  parted  them. 

"We  need  not  talk  of  this  any  more,  need  we]"  she  began  at 
length,  bringing  her  eyes  away  from  the  river,  and  turning  them 
on  him.  "  You  will  look  me  out  a  house,  or  at  least  tell  me 
where  to  go  and  look  for  one  suitable  to  our  means." 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  drawing  her  hand  once  more  within  his 
arm  3  thinking  the  while  how  changed  she  was  in  some  things ; 
how,  whereas  in  Austin  Friars'  time  it  was  always  she  who  took 
the  lead,  she  on  whom  Austin  leaned— she  now  followed,  resting 
utterly  on  him. 

And  yet  she  had  loved  Austin  with  all  the  veins  of  her  heart ! 

They  walked  back  slowly  together  up  the  steps,  across  South- 
wark  Bridge,  and  then,  at  Luke's  request,  turned  a  little  out  of 
their  route  in  order  to  reach  Queenhithe. 
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They  paced  down  there  towards  the  water's  edge — they  stood 
where  they  had  stood  before,  that  night  when  Yorke  had  told 
him  her  story — they  leaned  against  the  wooden  railings,  and 
listened  once  more  to  the  lapping  of  the  water  against  the  steps. 
It  was  the  same  scene,  only  with  the  moonlight  shining  down  on 
river  and  church  and  warehouse,  instead  of  a  winter's  evening 
when  the  lamps  were  reflected  in  the  Thames.  But  they  were 
changed. 

It  was  hardly  the  same  man  or  the  same  woman  whose  eyes 
now  idly  followed  the  river  as  it  flowed  onward  towards  the  sea, 
who  had  under  the  wintry  sky  confessed,  he  his  love,  she  her 
sorrow.  That  had  been  a  supreme  hour  in  existence  for  each — 
yet  it  was  scarcely  so  bitter  to  Luke  Ross  as  this,  when  in  fancy 
he  beheld  the  prize  he  had  worked  for,  longed  for,  lived  for, 
wrested  from  him  by  another.  He  thought  he  had  loved  Yorke 
much  when  he  besought  her  to  be  his  wife ;  but  he  had  learnt 
to  love  her  a  thousandfold  more  during  the  weeks  and  the 
months  and  the  years,  when,  as  he  often  whispered  to  his  own 
soul,  he  was  serving  Mammon  and  Time  for  his  bride,  even 
as  Jacob  served  Laban  for  love  of  the  dark-eyed  maiden  who 
filled  her  pitcher  at  the  well  and  gave  him  to  drink. 

He  knew  it  was  all  madness,  but  he  had  never  felt  it  to  be 
such  madness  before.  He  had  understood  the  fruit  was  beyond 
his  reach,  and  yet  he  had  always  determined  to  grasp  it  some 
day  nevertheless — always  until  now,  when  everything  seemed 
tottering  and  insecure — when  it  appeared  to  him  that  he  was 
like  one  who,  having  climbed  almost  to  the  topmost  rung  of  some 
lofty  ladder,  suddenly  perceives  that  it  is  shifting  with  him — 
that  it  has  slipped  from  the  point  against  which  it  rested,  and 
that  next  moment  there  will  be  a  great  crash,  and  then  as  great 
a  silence. 

That  is  to  say,  he  felt  instinctively  there  was  a  crisis  coming 
— ay  !  on  the  very  threshold  of  his  home — which  should  leave 
him  maimed,  hopeless,  solitary ;  and  though  he  could  not  have 
put  what  he  experienced  into  words,  he  yet  brought  Yorke  to 
the  old  spot  where  he  had  first  told  her  his  love-story,  with  a 
sort  of  hope  that  the  place  and  the  memories  it  recalled  might 
enable  her  to  understand  something  of  all  this,  and  why  he 
said,  as  the  rippling  of  the  water  grew  unendurable  to  him — 

"  When  your  husband  claims  you,  when  it  is  all  made  up 
again,  when  you  return  to  the  home  which  has  been  desolate  for 
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years  by  reason  of  your  absence  from  it,  when  all  the  time  I 
have  known  you  seems  only  a  memory — you  will  not  quite  forget 
me,  Yorke,  will  you  % " 

"What  need  is  there  to  talk  in  this  way,  Luke  Ross?"  she 
asked.  "  Listen !  when  the  Thames  flows  up  to  Richmond 
instead  of  to  the  sea,  then  the  man  I  have  wronged  will  ask  me 
to  return  to  him,  and  then  I  shall  go,  but  not  till  then  ;  and 
when  the  Thames  turns  back  in  its  course,  and  forgiveness  is 
offered,  and  I  accept  it,  even  then  I  shall  not  forget  you — never, 
for  ever." 

"  And  why  should  you  remember  me,  Yorke  % "  he  inquired. 

"  Why  1 "  she  repeated ;  "  because  woman  never  found  so  true 
and  stanch  a  friend  in  her  time  of  trouble  as  you  have  proved  to 
me — because  you  have  stood  between  me  and  poverty — because 
you  have  worked  for  me,  thought  for  me — and  also  because  you 
have  loved  me.  And  though  I  can  give  you  back  no  love  in 
return — no  love  of  that  sort,  I  mean — still  I  am  grateful  to 
you ;  and  even  for  that,  Luke,  if  there  were  nothing  else,  I  should 
remember  you  to  my  dying  day." 

"  I  cannot  even  fancy  what  my  life  will  be  without  you,"  he 
said,  gloomily. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  be  without  me — at  least,  not  altogether," 
she  replied.  "  But  even  for  your  sake  I  feel  it  is  better  we  should 
make  sorhe  different  arrangement.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of 
your  social  and  worldly  position,  which  I  might  hereafter  seriously 
jeopardise — but  it  is  better  for  your  own  self.  Since  we  have 
talked  together  to-night,  my  eyes  seem  opened.  So  long  as  you 
are  seeing  me  continually,  you  will  not  think  of  any  one  else, 
and  you  ought  to  do  so." 

"  What  are  you  speaking  of  1 "  Luke  inquired. 

"  I  am  speaking  about  marriage,"  she  answered  ;  "you  ought 
to  forget  that  you  ever  in  ignorance  cared  for  me  j  and  you 
should" 

"  Look  out  for  a  girl  with  a  little  money,  ask  her  parents' 
consent,  go  through  the  regulation  courtship  business,  marry  her, 
and  start  on  a  wedding-tour  amid  a  shower  of  old  slippers,"  he 
finished,  as  she  paused,  at  a  loss  how  to  conclude  her  sentence 
gracefully. 

"You  have  expressed  something  of  my  meaning,"  she 
answered. 

"  Well,  Yorke,  as  you  have  been  good  enough  to  advise  me  in 
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the  matter,  it  is  only  fair  you  should  hear  my  decision.  I  am 
not  going  to  marry  for  money,  or  position,  or  a  home,  or  a  house- 
keeper, or  for  anything  but  pure  love ;  and  as  I  cannot  have  the 
woman  I  love — to  be  plain,  as  I  cannot  have  you — I  will  stay 
single  all  my  days  for  your  sake." 

And  he  looked  at  her  as  only  a  man  can  look  at  the  woman  he 
loves  when  there  exists  an  impediment  to  his  suit  which  cannot 
be  removed  by  strength  or  skill — with  a  longing,  hungry  sort  of 
despair,  which  made  Yorke's  heart  sink  as  well  as  her  eyes — 
that  warned  her  they  had  got  upon  dangerous  ground,  and  caused 
her  to  reply  in  a  lighter  tone — 

"  Ah,  Luke  !  you  say  that  now,  and  I  am  sure  think  it  too  ; 
but  the  day  will  come — soon,  I  hope — when  I  shall  ask  you  if 
you  are  not  going  to  be  married,  and  you  will  answer  '  Yes.' " 

"  I  will  tell  you,  Yorke,  when  I  shall  answer  ^  Yes,'  "  he  said  ; 
and  he  never  changed  his  attitude,  nor  removed  his  eyes  from 
her  face ;  "  when  you  ask  me  to  marry  you ;  when,  remembering 
the  years  of  my  willing  servitude,  the  faithfulness  of  my  love, 
you  take  pity  on  me,  and  your  hand  being  yours  to  give,  bid  me 
clasp  it,  never  doubting." 

"  0  Luke  !  how  can  you,  how  dare  you  ? "  she  murmured  ; 
but  there  was  only  reproof,  not  anger,  in  her  voice. 

"  How  can  I  talk  of  what  has  been  my  dream,  waking  and 
sleeping,  for  years  %  "  he  asked.  "  Nay,  rather,  how  have  I  kept 
silent  so  long  ?  how  have  I  been  able  to  refrain,  day  after  day, 
from  telling  you  something  of  the  travail  of  my  soul  %  How 
dare  \^  Ah  !  at  that  I  wonder  myself  ;  but  despair  makes  even 
the  timid  bold ;  and  now  that  I  am  going  to  lose  you,  I  feel  I 
must  tell  you  something  of  what  it  has  cost  me  to  keep  my 
promise,  and  whilst  I  was  going  almost  mad  for  love  of  you, 
appear  only  your — brother  shall  I  say?— only  a  poor  toiling 
drudge." 

"  Luke!  "  she  entreated. 

"  Yes,  I  promised,  I  know,"  he  went  on,  passionately ;  "  till 
now  I  have  kept  that  promise ;  and  after  to-night,  so  far  as  I 
know  myself,  I  shall  never  trouble  you  again.  But  a  man  can- 
not remain  dumb  for  ever ;  he  cannot  see  the  thing  he  has  loved 
best  on  the  earth  taken  from  him,  and  still  make  no  sign.  You 
have  told  me  this  evening  you  will  write  to  your  husband,  and 
I  say  nothing  against  your  doing  so  \  nay,  rather,  I  say  it  is 
right  you  should  do  this  thing ;  but  the  moment  that  letter  is 
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posted,  you  are  gone  from  me  as  surely,  Yorke — you  bave  passed 
as  utterly  out  of  my  life — as  the  water  which  was  here  a  minute 
ago,  and  is  now  beyond  our  ken." 

"  I  repeat,  you  are  mistaken,"  she  said ;  but  in  her  heart  she 
was  thinking  it  would  be  better  both  for  her  and  for  Luke  Ross 
if  she  were  gone  from  him,  and  if  she  had  passed,  as  he  said,  out 
of  his  existence. 

"I  am  not  mistaken,"  he  answered,  "as  time  will  show; 
therefore  I  ask  you  to  promise  that  I  shall  not  fade  utterly  from 
your  memory,  that  I  shall  be  no  more  to  you  than  last  year's 
leaves,  than  the  tones  of  a  forgotten  song." 

"  Luke,  I  will  never  forget  you,"  she  said  ;  and  her  voice  was 
full  of  unshed  tears  as  she  spoke. 

"  Give  me  your  hand  a  moment,"  he  asked  ;  and  she  slipped 
it  into  his. 

Then  without  looking  at  her,  but  rather  whilst  he  leant  against 
the  railings,  letting  his  eyes  wander  over  the  river,  where  the 
moonlight  lay  broad  and  bright  across  its  waters,  he  stood  silent, 
holding  that  dear  hand  tightly  in  his  own. 

She  never  attempted  to  withdraw  it ;  she  only  remained  silent, 
thinking,  as  women  who  have  the  power  of  winning  such  love 
must  think  now  and  then,  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  great 
mystery,  and  that,  of  all  the  strange  jumble  of  odds  and  ends 
which  go  to  form  the  patchwork  of  our  lives,  there  is  nothing  so 
strange  as  the  passionate  idolatry  that  makes  one  face  so  dear 
to  a  man,  that,  lacking  it,  wealth  and  success  and  all  worldly 
advantages  seem  but  as  worthless  pebbles,  whilst  with  it  there 
appears  happiness,  and  the  world  well  lost. 

"  It  is  getting  too  chilly  for  you  to  be  standing  here,"  he  said, 
after  that  long  pause ;  and  so  without  another  word  he  loosed 
her  hand,  and  they  walked  back  together  to  Scott's  Yard. 
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CHAPTER  XXT. 

THOSE    LITTLB    BILLS. 

This  story  does  not  profess  to  be  other  than  a  record  of  common 
everyday  life,  wherein,  let  the  tragedy  of  a  man's  existence  be 
piled  ever  so  high  one  hour,  he  has  the  next  to  come  down  to 
the  most  ordinary  considerations,  and — unlike  those  heroes  of 
romance  who  find  leisure  to  rush  into  the  woods,  or  stride  franti- 
cally ofif  towards  the  seashore,  in  order  to  indulge  their  grief  and 
despair  at  the  cruelty  of  their  lady-love — has  to  devote  himself 
the  moment  after  leaving  Araminta  to  the  arrangement  of  that 
little  bill  due  to-morrow,  to  reflections  on  Halford's  impending 
bankruptcy,  or  M'Lean's  possible  order;  in  short,  to  thoughts 
the  reverse  of  sentimental,  having  relation  merely  to  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  and  all  the  other  prosaic  matters  which, 
with  love,  hate,  death,  joy,  sorrow,  meeting,  parting,  quarrelling, 
reconciling,  go  to  make  up  the  sum  to<-^l  of  our  experience  in 
this  work-a-day  world. 

In  these  pages,  let  Luke  Ross  pass  never  so  sleepless  a  night, 
he  cannot,  when  morning  breaks,  indulge  in  those  fitful  slumbers 
so  dear  to  the  hearts  cf  young-lady  readers,  of  young-lady  writers  ; 
whilst,  as  for  Yorke,  no  matter  how  sad  her  heart  might  be,  she 
had  taught  her  lips  to  wear  a  smile.  Like  the  Spartan  boy, 
these  people,  of  whom  it  is  my  happy  lot  to  write,  bear  the 
gnawing  of  their  fox  decently ;  and  be  his  teeth  never  so  sharp, 
they  walk  the  City  streets,  and  greet  you  in  their  homes  and 
warehouses,  and  perform  their  da/s  work  with  a  composure 
which  might  well  move  the  spectator  to  wonder  and  admiration, 
could  he  only  thrust  aside  the  social  covering,  and  behold  the 
wounds  that  are  carried  so  patiently,  hidden  away  so  heroicall}'. 

Not  for  these  men  and  these  women  the  sweet  luxury  of 
brooding  melancholy,  of  sentimental  contemplation.  They  may 
have  their  hours  of  bliss  and  of  wretchedness,  but  when  the  hour  is 
spent  and  that  play  played  out,  they  must  cross  to  another  stage 
and  enact  their  parts  on  it  also. 

For  the  seclusion  of  person  which  on  the  occasion  of  a  great 
grief  obtains  in  other  circles,  these  people  substitute  the  seclusion 
of  feeling ;  and  when  the  end  of  life  comes,  and  the  burden  of 
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existence  is  at  last  laid  down,  it  is  oftentimes  God  alone  who  is 
cognisant  of  the  weight  the  man  has  carried,  of  the  troubles  the 
man  has  borne;  for  with  the  years  the  man  ceased  to  be  self- 
conscious — the  sorrow  and  the  care  they  brought  were  enough 
for  him  without  the  weariness  and  the  uselessness  of  a  mental 
analysis  being  added  thereto. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  and  because  these  things  are  facts,  not 
fancies,  that  I  make  no  apology  for  walking  straight  off  from 
love-making  to  business — from  the  point  where  Luke  and  Yorke 
stood  talking  together  by  the  water-side  to  Luke's  office  in 
Scott's  Yard,  where  in  the  bright  summer  weather  he  sat  thinking 
anxiously  about  Mr  Austin  Friars  and  Mr  Friars'  acceptances, 
which  had  all  this  time  been  coming  due,  renewed,  discounted, 
thrown  over,  arranged,  retired,  managed  somehow,  but  never 
paid. 

Mr  Austin  Friars  had  carried  his  point,  as  weak  men  always 
do.  It  is  an  utter  mistake  to  suppose  that  strong  natures  get 
their  own  way.  Sooner  or  later  they  have  to  yield.  What  weak 
natures  lack  in  strength,  they  make  up  in  persistency,  and  for 
very  peace-sake — ay  !  for  very  weariness — the  man  who  has  taken 
up  his  ground  determined  to  maintain  it  ultimately  steps  back, 
and  lets  his  adversary  encroach  upon  him. 

Thus  it  had  turned  out  hitherto  with  Luke  Ross  and  Austin 
Friars.  So  certainly  as  the  time  drew  near  when  one  of  those 
acceptances  was  about  to  fall  due,  the  former  declared  he  would 
not  renew  it,  and  the  latter  compelled  him  to  do  so ;  nay,  at 
length  Austin  never  troubled  himself  to  ask  Luke  "  Will  you  " 
or  "  Will  you  not,"  but  merely  enclosed  his  fresh  bill  with  a 
modest  request  that  Mr  Ross  would  let  him  have  the  proceeds  at 
least  the  day  before  the  other  bill  came  due. 

Mr  Luke  Ross  was  quite  wise  enough  to  do  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  indeed,  he  never  let  the  money  pass  through  Mr  Friars' 
hands  at  all,  but  paid  the  amount  himself  into  that  gentleman's 
account  about  three  minutes  before  four  on  the  day  his  accep- 
tance was  to  be  presented,  exhibiting  thereby  both  a  lack  of 
pecuniary  resources  and  of  personal  confidence  hurtful  in  the 
extreme  to  Austin's  feelings. 

"  I  do  not  like  the  appearance  of  it  at  the  bank,"  he  remon- 
strated on  one  occasion. 

"Then  you.r  best  course  will  be  to  meet  the  next  yourself,'* 
Luke  Ross  retorted,  "  as  indeed  you  must  in  any  case." 
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But  then  when  the  next  came  due,  Austin  was  as  little  prepared 
as  ever ;  and  Luke,  for  his  own  credit-sake,  had  to  "  manage 
somehow  "  and  ''  get  the  money  somewhere,"  to  meet  Mr  Friars' 
engagements. 

Whether,  had  the  amount  been  his  own,  he  would  have  proved 
quite  so  accommodating,  is  open  to  question ;  but  then  it  was 
not  his  own,  and  he  never  knew  exactly  how,  if  the  matter  were 
put  to  her,  and  a  pressure  on  her  as  well,  Yorke  might  look  at 
the  affair.  He  dreaded  lest,  in  a  moment  of  quixotism,  she  might 
present  Austin  with  the  money ;  and  he  knew  enough  of  that 
chivalrous  individual  to  be  well  aware  that  if  once  Yorke,  either 
from  weariness  or  pity,  could  be  induced  to  say  "  Keep  it,"  Mr 
Friars  would,  with  an  implicit  belief  worthy  of  a  better  cause, 
keep  it,  and  feel  all  the  pleasure  imaginable  in  complying  with 
her  request. 

For  this  reason,  and  also  because,  as  has  been  said,  strong 
natures  hate  to  contend  with  weak  ones,  preferring  rather  defeat 
to  battle,  the  bills  had  never  been  paid,  but  renewed  from  time 
to  time  as  they  came  due.  This  sort  of  thing  might  have  gone 
on  indefinitely,  had  there  not  occurred  one  of  those  periods  of 
"  tightness  "  in  the  City,  when  apparently  no  person  has  money 
and  no  person  can  get  any ;  when  the  people  who  discount  are 
as  "  short "  and  as  much  put  to  it  for  capital  as  those  who  require 
discount ;  when  bankers  find  their  money  flowing  out  too  rapidly, 
and  are  themselves  as  anxious  and  embarrassed  in  their  great 
way  as  the  pettiest  tradesman,  who  finds  a  difficulty  in  scraping 
together  ten  pounds  to  meet  his  engagements. 

Like  the  wind,  these  times  of  universal  depression  come  as  they 
list,  and  no  man  knoweth.  Jones,  going  to  borrow  from  Robin- 
son, meets  Robinson  coming  on  the  same  errand  to  him,  and  they 
both  encounter  Brown,  who  requires  assistance  likewise. 

Goods,  bills,  securities,  as  a  rule,  will  not  avail  at  these  periods 
— to  offer  them  is  much  like  proffering  a  sovereign  for  a  handful 
of  flour  in  a  famine  season,  when  flour  is  not.  Where  the  money 
goes,  or  why  it  should  be  so  difficult  to  procure,  is  a  mystery 
even  to  the  elders  in  Israel.  Like  the  cause  of  influenza,  there 
are  numberless  conjectures  concerning  its  origin ;  but  the  only 
fact  which  can  be  positively  stated  is,  that  the  pecuniary  deple- 
tion is  felt  by  every  class  in  the  community  ;  that  the  epidemic, 
being  no  respecter  of  persons,  affects  millionaires  as  well  as 
struggling  young  beginners ;  and  that  even  he  who  is  able — to 
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quote  a  favourite  business  pliase — "to  stand  tlie  racket"  never 
finds  the  memory  of  that  racket  quite  pleasant  when  the  brighter 
days  come,  and  wealth  is  restored  to  the  commercial  body,  and 
the  City  is  threatened  with  a  very  plethora  of  w^ealth,  and  money 
is  (once  again  I  am  borrowing  from  the  technical  vocabulary) 
*'  going  a-begging." 

One  of  these  "periods,  then,  had  come  upon  the  earth  in  the 
summer  weather,  when  Luke  Ross  sat  in  his  ofiice  thinking 
about  Austin  Friars  and  two  of  that  gentleman's  bills  which  were 
yery  nearly  due. 

He  had  written  to  Austin  on  the  subject,  and  Mr  Friars'  reply, 
couched  in  the  usual  style,  lay  before  him.  Before  him,  likewise, 
lay  the  fresh  acceptances,  which  the  sender  entreated,  or  rather 
ordered,  Luke  Eoss  at  once  to  get  discounted  and  give  him  a 
cheque  for  the  amount — "  as  I  am  short  for  a  day  or  two,"  added 
Austin,  with  a  charming  frankness  that  would  at  any  other  time 
have  moved  Luke's  derision. 

But  the  matter  was  now  too  serious  for  mirth.  He  knew  he 
could  not  get  the  fresh  bills  discounted — he  knew  that  if  the  old 
ones  were  returned,  it  would  throw  him  all  wrong  for  his  own 
engagements.  His  business  bed  had  not  been  one  of  roses ;  but 
he  was  well  aware  that  should  an  irregularity  to  the  extent  of  five 
or  six  hundred  pounds  take  place  within  a  fortnight,  he  would 
find  himself  sleeping  on  thorns. 

He  was  not  a  man  of  many  resources  or  many  friends ;  he  had 
but  two  or  three  channels  open  for  discount  at  any  time,  and 
these  were  all  closed  for  the  present.  His  banker  was  weary  of 
the  sight  of  Austin's  paper  ;  he  had  not  the  money  to  meet  the 
acceptances  himself ;  he  did  not  know  where  to  turn  to  borrow 
fifty  pounds — for  the  men  who  had  more  than  once  stood  by  him 
were  short  themselves,  had  even  sent  round  to  say,  if  he  could 
spare  a  cheque  for  a  week  or  so  they  should  be  greatly  obliged.^ 

In  reply  he  had  sent  them  a  memorandum  of  the  state  of  his 
balance ;  and  now  on  the  top  of  all  this  came  Austin's  note,  and 
the  two  fresh  ac  rptances,  which  were  just  about  as  valuable  to 
him  at  that  mom  nt  as  the  paper  they  were  written  upon. 

"  With  affairs  in  the  state  they  are,  it  may  ruin  me  ! "  thought 
Luke;  and  imj  cessed  with  this  belief — remembering  that  if  he 
sank  Yorke  must  drown  with  him,  and  that  more  than  one 
house  who  had  trusted  and  given  him  credit  would  lose  money, 
and   think,   no   matter   how  unreasonably,  he   had   not   acted 
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honestly  and  honourably  by  them — he  took  up  a  pen  and  wrote 
pressingly  to  Austin,  explaining  his  position  and  returning  the 
acceptances. 

"The  enclosed  are  perfectly  useless  to  me,"  he  finished;  "you 
must  make  an  effort." 

To  which  Mr  Austin  Friars  replied,  that  "  if  making  an  effort 
could  get  the  money,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  difficulty ; 
but  as  no  effort  of  mine  can  meet  these  bills,  I  rely  on  you  to 
do  so.  I  would  call  round  and  see  you,  but  talking  will  not 
mend  the  matter.  Having  told  you  the  exact  state  of  the  case, 
I  leave  the  affair  in  your  hands  with  the  greatest  confidence.  I 
return  the  acceptances.  Ere  now  you  have  probably  thought 
where  you  can  place  them." 

Having  read  this  letter  twice  through,  and  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  his  correspondent  was  perfectly  in  earnest,  Luke 
Ross  put  on  his  hat  and  walked  round  to  Mr  CoUis'  office. 

"I  do  not  often  come  to  any  man  for  advice,"  he  began; 
"  but  I  want  yours  now,  if  you  will  give  it  te  me."  And  then 
he  began  at  the  beginning,  and  explained  to  Mr  Collis  every 
circumstance  connected  with  the  case. 

From  the  time  he  commenced  till  he  ended,  the  merchant 
never  opened  his  lips  either  to  question  or  comment ;  but  when 
at  length  Luke,  having  said  his  say,  crossed  his  arms  on  the 
table,  and  looking  over  to  Mr  Collis,  finished  with,  "Now 
what  ought  I  to  do?"  the  other  took  up  his  parable,  and 
remarked — 

"  You  had  some  slight  hope,  when  you  came  to  consult  me, 
that  perhaps  1  might  do  these  bills — do  not  interrupt  me, 
please — I  know  you  had,  and  the  hope  was  natural,  though 
fallacious.  I  do  not  intend  to  lose  any  more  money  by  Mr 
Austin  Friars,  even  in  the  cause  of  distressed  beauty.  Having 
stated  so  much,  I  proceed  to  give  you  what  you  do  ask  for — 
advice.  And  my  advice  is  this — make  Friars  meet  those  ac- 
ceptances.    They  have  been  renewed  already  far  too  often." 

"  But  then,  if  he  won't  take  them  up  ? "  Luke  suggested. 

"  Make  him,"  was  still  the  reply,  "  or  rather,  let  the  people 
who  hold  the  bills  make  him.  It  is  all  nonsense  his  saying 
*  cannot.'  Why,  Monteith  would  pay  the  amount  twice  over 
rather  than  have  bills  of  that  sort  flying  about  town." 

"  He  has  got  too  many  bills  by  far  about,"  Luke  observed. 
"It  is  that  which  makes  his  paper  so  difficult  to  negotiate." 
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"The  more  reason,  then,  why  these  should  be  out  of  the 
market.  Make  him  do  it ;  you  will  never  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity than  the  present.  You  say  you  cannot  discount — that 
you  have  not  the  money  to  meet  the  acceptances  yourself,  and 
that  you  cannot  borrow  any.  So  much  the  better :  your  position 
is  altogether  unexceptionable.  Stick  to  your  text ;  if  the  bills 
go  back,  let  them,  it  is  not  your  fault,  and  you  will  get  your 
money.     Mark  my  words — it  will  be  paid." 

"I  do  not  like  putting  such  a  pressure  upon  him,"  Luke 
remonstrated. 

"  Pooh  !  it  is  a  scandal  for  such  a  debt  not  to  have  been  paid 
long  ago.  Of  course,  if  you  wish  to  make  him  a  present  of  the 
debt,  that  is  quite  another  affair;  but  if  you  want  to  recover  it, 
and  have  done  once  and  for  ever  with  all  this  trouble,  why  take 
your  staud  now  and  paaintain  it." 

"Do  you  think  I  ought  to  consult  Mrs  Forde?" 

"  Certainly  not.  She  asked  you  to  leave  your  situation,  and 
go  into  business  for  her  advantage,  on  the  strength  of  that 
thousand  pounds.  Even  if  she  wished,  therefore,  to  give  it 
now  to  Friars,  in  my  opinion  she  has  no  right  to  do  so. 
Further,  it  is  a  man's  part  to  see  that  a  woman  shall  not, 
through  any  sentimental  folly,  injure  her  worldly  prospects; 
and  this  thousand,  or  whatever  the  balance  of  it  may  be, 
appears  about  the  only  thing  that  is  really  between  Mrs  Forde 
and  beggary — unless,  indeed,  she  apply  to  her  husband  for 
assistance;  and  desirable  as  such  application  might  prove,  I 
maintain  that  in  your  position  as  trader,  or  partner,  or  what- 
ever you  like  to  call  yourself,  you  are  bound  to  protect  her 
interests  even  at  the  expense  of  her  feelings,  if  such  a  necessity 
should  arise ! " 

"In  a  word,  then,  you  advise  me  to  tell  Mr  Friars,  that 
if  he  do  not  provide  for  his  own  acceptances,  they  must  be 
dishonoured  1 " 

''  Precisely  so." 

"  But  I  fear  the  effect  upon  my  own  credit.** 

"Well,  that  is  an  effect  you  must  risk  some  time;  and 
further,  you  can  surely  arrange  the  matter  with  your  bankers 
for  a  few  days.  They  know  that  Friars  can  pay  if  he  likes; 
and  you  will  find,  when  once  he  sees  you  are  in  earnest,  that  he 
will  pay.  But  he  will  never  do  so  as  long  as  you  can  be  induced 
to  renew  or  help  him  with  money.     I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
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his  acquaintance  for  more  years  than  you ;  and  were  I  in  your 
shoes,  he  should  discharge  his  debt,  even  if  I  went  to  Monteith 
and  told  him  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  whole  affair. 

"  That  I  could  never  do,"  Luke  remarked. 

"That  I  should  have  done,  only  that  he  stole  a  march  upon 
me.  I  did  not  think  he  could  have  deceived  me  again ;  but  I 
confess  I  thought  he  had  taken  what  I  said  on  the  subject  to 
heart.  I  trusted  a  little  too  much  to  his  love  for  the  lady  we 
have  been  talking  about,  and  he  threw  me  completely  off  my 
guard.  After  all,  in  any  single  transaction,  an  honest  man  is  no 
match  for  a  rogue.  The  very  night  before  his  marriage  he  came 
down  to  Denmark  Hill,  and  led  me  certainly  to  believe  the 
matter  was  still  undecided,  and  that  if  I  would  help  him  once 
again  he  would  go  abroad,  and  take — it  is  as  well  to  have  a 
name  for  a  person,  though  I  did  not  know  it  then — Mrs  Forde 
with  him.  But  for  my  mistaken  belief  in  the  man — and  you 
know  it  is  hard  to  understand  all  a  scoundrel's  doublings  in  a 
moment — I  should  have  gone  straight  off  to  Monteith,  and  told 
him  the  whole  story  without  favour  or  reservation." 

"  Lord  help  Monteith  if  ever  he  come  to  know  it  now  !  "  Luke 
said,  earnestly. 

"  He  will  not  know  it  through  me,  depend  upon  that,"  Mr 
Collis  answered  ;  "  but  the  day  will  dawn  nevertheless,  and  then 
not  merely  Lord  help  Monteith,  but  Lord  help  Austin  Friars  1 " 

"  If  I  did  not  hate  the  man,  I  could  pity  him,"  observed  Mr 


"  Let  me  know  about  these  little  bills,"  the  merchant  remarked, 
kindly.  "  If  they  are  returned,  I  can  perhaps  give  you  a  wrinkle 
on  the  subject;"  and  then  the  pair  shook  hands,  and  Luke 
wended  his  way  back  to  Scott's  Yard  sorrowfully. 

This  man,  you  will  observe,  had  one  of  God's  elements  of 
success  about  him — Charity.  For  my  part,  I  never  yet  knew 
one  who  climbed  the  world's  ladder  of  competence,  happiness, 
and  social  consideration  who  lacked  this  divine  gift. 

Yet  there  was  a  day  when  Charity  and  he  were  almost 
strangers,  only  she  had  taught  him — she  who  never  but  once 
took  up  an  antagonistic  attitude  in  the  hour  of  her  extremity, 
which,  when  the  day  came  that  she  could  look  back  upon  it  dis- 
passionately, was  repented  with  bitter  tears. 

Penniless  almost  she  and  Luke  Ross  might  have  toiled  their 
way  to  such  success  as  we  who  work  and  labour  through  three 
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hundred  and  eleven  days  out  of  every  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  may  hope  to  compass ;  but  burdened  with  that  capital 
Austin  had  always  found  it  inconvenient  to  repay,  they  were 
forced  to  resort  to  measures  they  regretted,  even  when  their 
way  lay  through  pleasant  meadows,  along  paths  bordered  with 
flowers. 

Are  most  lives  thus  cumbered  and  shadowed,  I  wonder  %  On 
the  bleak  hillsides,  in  the  sweet  valleys,  by  the  margins  of 
rapidly-flowing  streams,  is  existence  just  the  same  as  we  meet  it 
here,  where  the  passion  of  existence  is  concentrated,  and  the 
struggle  of  life  is  fierce  ? 

On  the  lonely  moor,  is  repentance  so  keen  (unless  it  be  morbidly 
brooded  over)  as  in  the  busy  City  streets,  where  it  seems  as 
though  man  had  more  control  over  man's  destiny  % 

When  we  come  face  to  face  and  hand  to  hand,  it  seems  almost 
as  though  each  individual  action  influenced  the  future  of  indi- 
viduals for  weal  or  woe. 

We  help,  we  refuse,  we  believe,  we  deny  credit — and  behold, 
in  the  one  case  we  help  a  man  over  the  stile  of  starvation,  or 
leave  him  to  die  by  the  wayside — we  aid  him  to  turn  a  corner, 
or  we  put  up  the  shutters  and  assist  at  a  commercial  funeral. 

In  a  city  of  millions,  where  God  (seemingly)  leaves  the  units 
to  us,  our  responsibility  is  great ;  and  so  Luke  Ross  felt  it 
walking  back  to  his  ofl&ce. 

He  had  many  qualms  of  conscience — many  thoughts  of  what 
Torke  might  say. 

Nevertheless — and  he  could  not  help  himself  in  this  matter — 
Austin's  bills  were  returned  dishonoured. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

THE    TWO    ADVERTISEMENTS. 

It  was  a  great  surprise  to  Mr  Austin  Friars  when  he  received 
an  intimation  from  Luke  Ross  that  his  acceptance  due  on  the 
27th  instant  had  been  returned  dishonoured,  and  that  immediate 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  matter. 

Having  once  informed  Mr  Ross  of  his  own  inability  to  meet 
the  bills,  he  had  paid  not  the  slightest  regard  to  that  gentleman's 
statement  concerning  his  own  inability  to  renew  them,  ?3ut  leaving 
everything  to  Luke  in  perfect  faith,  never  troubled  himself  any 
further  about  the  affair. 

Naturally,  therefore,  after  placing  such  utter  confidence  in  his 
creditor,  he  felt  indignant  at  his  creditor  failing  to  '*  exert  him- 
self " — so  Mr  Friars  put  it ;  and,  on  receipt  of  Luke's  note,  he 
repaired  in  no  pleasant  temper  to  Scott's  Yard. 

"  I  told  you,"  he  said,  "  I  had  not  two  hundred  and  fifty 
shillings  at  my  banker's." 

"  And  I  told  you,"  answered  Luke,  "  that  I  could  neither 
find  the  money  to  meet  those  bills,  nor  get  any  more  discounted 
at  present.  There  is  the  letter  I  have  had  about  this  one.  You 
see  they  want  a  cheque  for  it  to-day." 

*'  Which  of  course  they  cannot  have,  unless  they  get  it  from 
you,"  Austin  remarked. 

"  Which  they  must  have  from  you,"  Mr  Ross  replied ;  **  or 
else  " 

"  Or  else  what? "  inquired  his  visitor. 

"  Or  else  I  shall  be  sued  for  the  amount,"  finished  Luke ; 
'^  when,  in  self-defence,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  insist  on  payment 
from  you." 

"  Won't  they  take  another  bill,"  suggested  Austin  after  a 
pause,  "  if  they  were  paid  for  it  1 " 

"  No,"  Luke  replied.  "  They  told  me  distinctly  they  would 
not  touch  your  paper  again  at  present.  They  said  what  they 
have  often  said  before,  only  more  positively, — that  you  have 
too  many  bills  about  to  be  engaged  in  any  legitimate  business. 
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And  the  fact  is,  Friars,  you  have  ;  and  I  believe  everybody 
in  the  City  knows  such  to  be  the  case,  excepting  Mr  Monteith." 

"  And  do  you  purpose  enlightening  his  ignorance  %  "  inquired 
Austin  with  a  sneer. 

"  I  have  never  tried  to  injure  you  with  any  one,"  answered 
Luke ;  "  nor  am  I  likely  to  beein  trying  to  do  so  now.  But  I 
must  have  this  money." 

"  I  do  not  know  where  or  from  whom  you  are  to  get  it,  then," 
said  Mr  Friars. 

"  Nor  I,  at  present ;  but  I  am  determined  to  get  it  from  some 
one." 

Mr  Koss  was  growing  a  little  hot,  and  Austin,  noticing  the 
fact,  remained  silent  for  a  moment ;  then  he  began  again — 

"  I  suppose,  to  put  the  matter  in  plain  English,  you  mean  that 
proceedings  will  be  taken  against  me  1 " 

"  Yes.  I  mean  that  these  people,  reversing  the  usual  order  of 
things,  look  to  me  first  for  this  money,  and  that  I  shall  have  to 
pay  them.  To  pay  them  I  must  have  the  amount  from  you  ; 
and,  if  you  do  not  send  me  round  a  cheque  to-day,  it  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  place  the  matter  in  other  hands. 
I  want  you  to  understand  perfectly,"  went  on  Luke,  "that  I  am 
not  influenced  in  what  I  say  by  any  feeling  of  hostility  towards 
you.  It  is  a  simple  commercial  transaction,  or  rather  necessity. 
I  got  the  bill  discounted,  and  it  is  returned  dishonoured,  and  the 
money  must  be  found  by  some  one." 

"Can't  you  get  a  fresh  bill  done  somewhere  else?"  asked 
Austin. 

"  No,"  was  the  reply.  "  My  channek  are  not  so  numerous  as 
yours ;  and  if  tbey  were,  I  should  decline  paying  away  all  my 
profits  in  discounts." 

"  I  have  never  asked  you  to  pay  discount,"  retorted  Austin  ; 
his  face  flushing,  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  look  unconcerned. 

"  It  has  come  to  much  the  same  thing  as  if  you  had,"  said 
Luke.  *  When  the  discount  is  added  to  a  bill,  which  perhaps 
may  never  be  met,  it  is  very  like  asking  the  drawer  to  pay 
interest." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  I  shall  not  meet  those  bills  ^  " 

"  You  have  not  done  so  hitherto,"  was  the  reply. 

"  You  are  a  mean  cur  ! "  remarked  Austin. 

"Perhaps  so;  but  nevertheless  I  have  some  non-currish 
notions  about  the  desirability  of  a  man  meeting  his  engagements." 
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'^Ob,  I  will  settle  this  matter!  "  exclaimed  Mr  Friars.  "It 
is  bad  enough  having  to  pay  the  money,  without  being  insulted 
over  it." 

"  I  do  not  know  of  course,  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong," 
remarked  Luke  ;  "  but  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  the  first  place, 
you  have  not  paid  the  money;  and  that,  in  the  second,  the 
insult  has  been  received  by  me." 

"  I  will  take  good  care  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other 
for  the  future,"  said  Austin,  putting  on  his  hat  and  striding  to 
the  door. 

''  Well,  I  have  borne  other  trials,"  observed  Mr  Ross  ;  and 
then  Austin  being  fairly  out  of  his  office,  he  resumed  his  work, 
thinking  that  Mr  Collis  had  been  right,  and  that  it  was  well 
worth  going  through  the  annoyance  to  get  the  matter  settled. 

"  I  wonder  where  he  will  get  the  money,"  considered  Luke  ; 
for  that  Austin  had  really  gone  to  raise  it  he  never  doubted ; 
which  only  proves  how  long  one  man  may  know  another  without 
obtaining  the  slightest  actual  insight  into  his  character.  Austin 
Friars  could  double  like  a  fox,  and  he  left  Scott's  Yard  in  order 
to  try  a  double  on  Luke  Ross. 

He  did  not  like  his  own  scheme  much  ;  but  still,  as  it  was 
the  only  one  that  appeared  feasible,  since  Luke  either  could  not 
or  would  not  help  him  in  the  matter,  he  hastened — temper  and 
necessity  alike  urging  him  on — to  put  it  in  practice. 

For  the  fact  was,  Austin  himself  could  not  find  the  amount 
needful  to  meet  his  acceptances.  There  had  been  a  time  when 
he  might  have  done  it  easily  enough  ;  but  in  those  days  he  pre- 
ferred spending  all  he  possessed,  or  was  able  to  borrow  and 
raise,  on  speculations,  some  of  which  proved  failures,  some  of 
which  had  not  yet  come  to  maturity. 

He  believed,  as  all  such  men  do  believe,  that  if  Luke  would 
only  give  him  time,  he  should  find  no  difficulty  in  paying  all  he 
owed.  But  then  he  forgot  Luke  had  no  valid  ground  for 
thinking  he  ever  meant  to  pay  ;  and,  after  all,  the  individual 
whose  settling  is  to  be  some  day,  may,  as  a  rule,  just  as  well 
make  it  no  day. 

When  he  entered  Monteith's  house,  the  business-ball  was  at 
his  feet.  With  common  honesty  and  common  industry,  he 
might  have  pushed  the  business  till  he  became  as  wealthy  and 
well-known  as  his  heart  desired  ;  but  then  Austin  Friars  was 
not  over-honest  in  his  acts,  whatever  his  intentions  may  have 
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been  ;  while  industrious,  in  the  best  acceptation  of  the  word,  no 
one  who  watched  his  actions  through  the  length  of  a  day  could 
ever  have  considered  him. 

He  had  made  a  fortune  rapidly  once ;  and  though  he  had  lost 
it  with  even  greater  swiftness,  he  never  wavered  in  his  faith  that 
short  cuts  to  success  were  the  only  paths  a  man  of  genius,  with 
a  soul  above  looking  after  sixpences,  ought  to  tread. 

"Through  the  years,"  he  told  himself,  "he  had  plodded  on  at 
Scott's  Yard,  and  failed;"  and  although  his  premisses  were 
incorrect,  and  his  conclusions  only  true  because  his  premisses 
were  false,  he  still  deluded  his  own  heart  with  the  fable  of 
having  worked  hard,  and  spent  his  strength  for  naught ;  ai.d 
now,  after  "  giving  up  everything  "  (he  had  curious  mental  ways 
of  stating  his  position  to  himself),  was  he  to  have  no  benefit  in 
exchange  %  Was  he  all  his  life  to  be  a  dependant  on  "  that  old 
man,"  who  he  saw  was  beginning  to  dislike,  ard  had  certainly 
long  ceased  to  trust  him  % 

Owing  to  the  universal  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining 
money  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter,  he  was,  at  the  time 
Yorke's  bill  came  due,  exceptionally  short  even  for  him  ;  and  as 
he  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  Luke  Ross  spoke  in  earnest 
when  he  said  he  could  neither  renew  nor  wait,  he  felt  it  was 
necessary  to  adopt  some  plan  which  might  serve  to  stave  off  the 
difficulty  till  things  mended  a  little.  Therefore,  after  Luke  Ross 
had  gone  on  writing  letters  for  about  an  hour,  Mr  Friars  came 
back  pleasant  and  unembarrassed,  as  though  n<.»  disagreeable 
sentence  had  ever  been  exchanged  between  them. 

"  I  have  arranged  that  affair,"  were  his  first  words  ;  and  he 
put  his  hat  on  the  rail  of  Luke's  desk,  drew  a  much-perfumed 
handkerchief  across  his  forehead,  and  ran  his  fingers  through  his 
hair,  remarking  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  conf  undedly 
warm. 

"  Have  you  brought  me  a  cheque  % "  Luke  inquired. 

"I  told  you  I  had  not  two  hundred  and  fifty  pence  to  spare, 
let  alone  so  many  pounds,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then  how  have  you  arranged  it  % " 

"  Why,  finding  you  impracticable,  I  thought  I  would  try  my 
powers  of  persuasion  on  your  friends  Howe  &  Lovell,  who  are 
really  not  by  any  means  such  ogres  as,  from  your  manner,  I 
feared  they  might  prove.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  with  them ; 
and,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  they  are  willing  to  renew." 
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"  Willing  to  renew  !  "  Luke  repeated,  blankly. 

''Yes.  Now,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  begin  to  make  any 
objections,  because,  if  you  do,  it  will  be  worse  for  both  of  us.  I 
cannot  meet  that  bill  now.  You  know  yourself  how  tight 
money  is  ;  and  in  three  months'  time  I  shall  be  well  in  funds ; 
and  if  you  oblige  me  in  this  matter,  I  will  lend  you  a  helping 
hand  then,  should  you  need  it." 

"  I  want  nothing  but  my  money,"  Luke  was  beginning ;  but 
Austin  interrupted  him  quickly  with — 

"  It  is  not  your  money  at  all,  you  know  ;  in  fact,  if  the  ques- 
tion were  thoroughly  gone  into,  it  might  be  diflBcult  to  say 
whose  it  is." 

*'  Mr  Friars,"  said  Luke  Ross  solemnly,  "  if  I  ever  know  you 
in  this  office  attempt  to  repudiate  that  debt  again,  I  will  kick 
you  downstairs." 

"  You  might  be  kicked  down  first,  if  you  tried  that  game," 
answered  Austin.  "  But  now  be  reasonable.  I  may  have  my 
opinion,  and  I  may  express  it ;  but  the  very  fact  of  my  having 
accepted  those  bills  proves  that  I  never  had  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  repudiating  the  debt,  whether  or  not  I  think  myself 
legally  entitled  to  pay  it.  So,  if  you  like  to  sign  and  indorse 
the  stamp,  I  will  take  it  back  to  Howe  &  Lovell,  and  draw  the 
bill  there  for  whatever  amount  they  tell  me.  I  forgot  to  ask 
what  they  were  going  to  charge." 

"  That  was  a  very  singular  omission,"  Luke  remarked.  But 
he  had  no  idea  there  was  any  catch  in  the  matter,  till  he  saw 
the  look  which  flitted  over  Austin's  face  as  he  made  this  observa- 
tion. "As  I  do  not  seem  able  to  help  myself,  and  have  no 
desire  to  injure  you,"  Luke  Ment  on,  "  if  you  accept  the  bill,  I 
will  go  round  to  Howe  and  settle  the  matter  myself." 

"Just  as  you  like;  but  I  made  the  arrangement.'' 

"  Forgetting  the  question  of  discount ! " 

"  If  you  would  rather  that  stood  over,  I  will  send  you  a  cheque 
for  it." 

"  And  about  the  other  acceptance  which  is  coming  due — can 
you  meet  that  V 

"  No ;  but  if  you  tell  me  where  it  is,  I  will  undertake  to  get 
that  renewed  also," 

"  So  that  the  bill  may  be  met  in  regular  course  1 " 

"  So  that  it  may  be  met  in  regular  course." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said   Luke ;  "  on  that  understanding,  I 
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will  renew  both;"  and  he  took  out  a  stamp  and  commenced 
drawing  the  bill — Austin  leaning  over  the  other  side  of  the  desk, 
and  watching  him. 

When  he  had  signed  his  name,  and  was  just  about  to  fill  in 
Mr  Friars',  that  gentleman  remarked — 

"  You  had  better  put  '  Monteith  &  Co.' " 

Luke  Ross  laid  down  his  pen,  and  looked  at  the  speaker. 
Then  he  deliberately  cancelled  his  signature,  blotted  off  the  bill, 
and  put  it  in  his  desk,  before  he  snid  coldly  and  determinedly — 

"I  will  be  no  party  to  that  arrangement." 

"  Then  you  will  have  to  pay  Howe  <fe  Lovell  yourself." 

"  We  shall  see,"  answered  Luke. 

"What  is  your  objection  to  Monteith  &  Co.?  Do  you  not 
think  we  are  solvent  % " 

"If  Mr  Monteith  knew  of  the  transaction,  it  would  be 
another  matter,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  I  repeat  I  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  affair  as  it  now  stands." 

"  I  shall  tell  Monteith." 

"Will  you  tell  him  to-day,  in  my  presence  ?" 

"No;  I  must  choose  my  own  time  and  my  own  opportunity. 
When  his  mental  barometer  is  at  '  Set  fair,'  he  would  take  the 
information  quite  as  a  matter  of  course." 

"  Well  then,  till  he  has  been  told,  and  till  I  know  from  his 
own  lips  that  he  has  been,  I  decline  drawing  upon  your  house." 

"  You  are  wonderfully  courteous,"  said  Austin  with  a  sneer. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  be  discourteous ;  but  if  one  neither  trust 
a  man  nor  believe  him,  it  is  not  easy  to  convey  those  facts  in 
other  than  plain  language." 

"You  neither  trust  nor  believe  me — is  that  your  meaning?" 
Austin  asked. 

"  That  is  precisely  my  meaning ;  and  I  never  so  entirely  dis- 
trusted you  as  this  day.  You  would  have  led  me  into  an  utterly 
dishonourable  transaction  with  my  eyes  shut,  if  you  could." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  I  am  not  a  partner  in  Monteith's 
house,  and  that  I  have  no  power  to  sign  for  the  firm  %  Because 
if  you  do  you  are  mistaken." 

"It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  Monteith  if  you  had  no  power 
in  his  house  at  all,"  replied  Luke  ;  "  but  I  did  not  say  you  had 
no  authority  to  accept  for  the  firm.  What  I  do  say  is,  that 
you  have  no  right  to  use  the  signature  of  your  firm  in  a  case  of 
this  kind ;  and  I  will  be  no  party  to  dragging  Mr  Monteith's 
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name  through  the  mud,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
will." 

"You  are  complimentary  towards  your  friends  Howe  k 
Lovell." 

"  I  shall  go  round  this  moment  to  Howe  &  Lovell,  and  tell 
them  just  what  I  have  told  you." 

"  And  they  will  think  you  a  great  fool  for  your  pains." 

"  That  is  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect  indifference  to  me,"  re- 
marked Luke,  preparing  to  leave  the  room. 

"  You  will  look  at  the  affair  differently  after  talking  it  over 
with  them." 

"  Perhaps  so." 

"And  I  shall  hear  from  you  this  afternoon  or  to-morrow 
morning  % " 

"  Yes,  you  shall  hear  from  me." 

"  I  wish,  Ross,  you  would  tell  me  what  you  purpose  doing,'^ 
said  Austin  Friars,  who  was  beginning  not  to  like  Luke's  manner, 
and  to  feel  vaguely  uneasy  with  regard  to  his  intentions. 

"  I  purpose  going  first  to  Howe,  and  trying  what  arrangement 
I  can  make  with  him.  I  mean  then  to  see  my  solicitor,  in  whose 
hands  I  intend  placing  the  mattei",  which  shall  now  be  finally 
settled  one  way  or  another." 

*'What  a  storm  in  a  teapot!"  remarked  Austin;  "and  all 
because  I  offered  to  give  you  better  security  than  you  hold 
already. " 

"  We  will  not  discuss  the  question  further,  if  you  please,"  said 
Luke  Ross.  "  Turner,"  he  added,  opening  the  door  which  com- 
municated with  his  clerk's  office,  "see  that  these  letters  are 
posted.     I  shall  not  be  back  for  about  an  hour." 

"  After  you,"  he  said,  giving  precedence  to  Austin  Friars,  who 
still  lingered,  unwilling  to  go ;  but  Luke's  manner  and  the  clerk's 
presence  left  him  no  alternative,  and  he  descended  the  stairs, 
followed  by  Mr  Ross,  who  looked  at  that  moment  a  very  diffe- 
rent man  indeed  from  the  individual  who  had  been  wont  to  pace 
home,  evening  after  evening,  to  Homerton,  without  a  thought 
or  a  hope  of  ever  bettering  his  worldly  position. 

"  Ross,"  began  Austin,  as  they  walked  together  towards  the 
archway,  "  I  entreat  you  to  do  nothing  rash.  No  pressure 
can  draw  blood  out  of  a  stone ;  and  precipitancy  in  this  matter 
will  not  benefit  you,  while  it  may  ruin  me." 

"I  do  not  intend  to  be  precipitate,"  answered  Luke,  "but  I 
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mean  to  be  firm.  I  feel  now  how  much  has  been  lost  by  my 
former  weakness.  Good-day;  I  am  going  into  Sufi'olk  Lane/' 
and  so,  with  a  nod,  he  got  rid  of  his  companion,  who  would 
gladly  have  gone  with  him  to  Howe  &  Lovell's ;  and  who,  walk- 
ing slowly  up  Bush  Lane,  could  only  console  himself  with  the 
notion  that  the  affair  would  all  blow  over,  that  the  bill  would 
be  renewed,  and  the  storm  subside. 

"  But  it  is  so  deucedly  unpleasant  while  it  lasts,"  remarked 
Mr  Austin  Friars  to  himself,  in  the  strictest  confidence. 

Next  morning,  by  first  post,  there  came  a  letter  for  Austin 
Friars,  Esq.,  signed  by  J.  0.  Fulke,  setting  forth  that  he  was 
instructed  by  Messrs  Howe  &  Lovell  to  inform  him,  that  unless 
the  amount  of  his  acceptance,  which  had  been  dishonoured  on 
the  27th,  together  with  6s.  4d.  expenses,  were  paid  before  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  1st  proximo,  immediate  proceedings  would  be  in- 
stituted for  the  recovery  of  the  same. 

"  That  is  Yorke's  old  solicitor,"  thought  Austin ;  and  he  went 
straightway  off  to  that  gentleman,  professing  his  inability  to  pay 
the  amount ;  setting  forth  that  he  was  willing  to  make  any  reason- 
able arrangement  which  might  be  proposed,  and  delicately  sug- 
gesting that  it  was  desirable  no  further  steps  should  be  taken,  as, 
if  he  defended  the  action — and  he  should  defend  it,  were  pressure 
put  upon  him — he  felt  sure  Mrs  Friars  would  not  like  her  name 
to  be  dragged  into  the  question. 

"  We  will  risk  that,  Mr  Friars,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  suspect 
you  would  lose  more  by  having  all  we  could  bring  forward 
stated  in  court  than  Mrs  Forded 

"  Why  do  you  call  her  Mrs  Forde  % "  inquired  Austin,  surprised 
at  the  extent  of  Mr  Fulke's  information,  and  the  way  he  empha- 
sised it. 

"  Because  I  object  to  aliases,"  said  that  gentleman.  "  And 
now  good  morning,  Mr  Friars.  Allihough  I  am  not  your  soli- 
citor, still  I  venture  to  give  you  one  piece  of  advice — pay  this 
money." 

Which  was  easier  said  than  done.  Without  drawing  it  from 
the  account  of  Monteith  k  Co.,  Austin  saw  no  means  of  raising 
the  amount,  and  he  knew,  if  he  ventured  on  that  course,  his 
father-in-law — who  was  already  alarmed  at  the  sums  he  required 
— would  insist  on  knowing  for  what  purpose  the  money  was 
wanted. 

*'And  then,"  he   considered,  "there  is  that  other  bill,   and 
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the  whole  business  would  have  to  be  gone  through  again.  I  wish 
my  fingers  had  been  burnt  before  I  ever  signed  one  of  them." 

But  wishes  were  now  as  useless  as  regrets ;  and  the  first  of 
the  month  came  and  went,  and  still  Mr  Austin  Friars  did  not 
see  his  way. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second,  a  timid  gentlemanly -looking 
young  individual  walked  into  Monteith's,  and  asked  if  he  could 
see  Mr  Friars.  He  refused  to  give  his  name  or  to  state  his 
business ;  on  hearing  which,  Austin,  who  chanced  to  be  at  the 
moment  in  Mr  Monteith's  office,  said — 

"Tell  him  I  am  busy.  He  can  call  back  again  in  the  after- 
noon." 

When  this  message  was  duly  delivered,  the  young  man  en- 
treated the  clerk  who  brought  it  downstairs  to  inform  Mr  Friars 
that  he  would  not  detain  him  one  moment. 

"  I  won't  see  him,"  Austin  persisted,  when  the  clerk  re-entered 
Mr  Monteith's  office  ;  "  and  once  for  all,  Richards,  I  will  not  be 
pestered  in  this  way.  If  people  will  not  send  in  their  names  and 
state  their  business,  you  must  attend  to  them  yourselves.  Let 
Steadly  see  what  he  wants." 

"I  only  want  to  deliver  this  letter,  Mr  Friars,"  said  the  meek- 
looking  young  man,  who  had  quietly  followed  the  clerk  upstairs, 
and  now  entered  the  room,  note  in  hand.  "My  instructions 
were  to  give  it  into  your  own  hands.  Do  not  read  it  now,"  he 
added  in  a  lower  tone. 

And  then  in  a  moment  Austin  grasped  the  position,  and  knew 
he  had  been  served  with  a  writ. 

"  Why  could  you  not  have  said  so  at  first  % "  demanded  Austin. 
**  Here,  come  this  way  for  a  moment,  till  I  see  if  any  answer 
be  required ;"  and  he  walked  into  the  next  office,  the  young  man 
following,  and  Mr  Monteith  looking  on  astonished. 

"  Why  did  you  not  send  in  a  message  to  the  efi'ect  that  you 
wanted  to  see  me  alone?"  Mr  Friars  demanded,  the  moment  he 
closed  the  door  between  his  office  and  that  of  his  partner.  '*  I 
should  have  understood  what  you  meant." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  would,  sir,"  suggested  the  other. 

"  And  now,"  proceeded  Austin,  "  you  can  tell  your  master  that 
he  has  done  his  worst,  and  that  I  shall  defend  the  action.  Do 
not  forget  to  make  him  comprehend  that." 

"  I  shall  not,  sir  ;"  and  the  young  man  passed  out  of  the  door 
leading  into  the  passage  which  Austin  opened  for  him. 
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Mr  Friars  did  not  re-appear  in  his  father-in-law's  office  that 
day.  In  spite  of  his  valiant  statement  to  Mr  Fulke's  clerk,  he 
went  straight  off  to  that  gentleman,  who  assured  him  his 
instructions  were  positive.  "  Messrs  Howe  &  Lovell  would  hear 
of  no  delay." 

"  You  mean  Luke  Ross,  I  suppose,"  sneered  Austin. 

"  No,"  was  the  reply ;  "  Mr  Ross  has  not  paid  them." 

"  It  will  ruin  me,"  remarked  Mr  Friars. 

*'You  had  better  go  and  see  Messrs  Howe  <k  Lovell,"  sug- 
gested the  solicitor,  who  did  not  like  the  business,  although  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  counsel  firmness  in  the  matter. 

"  I  think  I  will,"  Austin  said ;  and  he  went,  only  to  be 
informed  that  the  matter  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Fulke.  Then 
he  walked  on  to  Scott's  Yard,  where  Turner  told  him  Mr  Ross 
had  been  suddenly  called  away  to  Paris,  and  that  the  period  of 
his  return  was  uncertain ;  which  intelligence  Austin  digested 
before  he  asked  if  Mrs  Friars  were  in. 

"  She  left  here  more  than  a  month  ago,  sir,"  Turner  replied. 

*'  Left ! "  repeated  Austin.  Then  recollecting  himself,  he 
said,  "  Gone  out  of  town,  I  suppose,  for  a  time  %  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir,  where  she  has  gone  ;  but  she  has  left 
here  altogether,  and  Mr  Ross  lives  now  on  the  premises." 

Here  was  a  piece  of  news.  Had  they  quarrelled  ?  was  there 
a  split  in  the  Yorke-and-Ross  camp  ?  and  might  this  not  prove 
the  special  providence,  for  the  advent  of  which  Austin  Friars 
was  praying  %  Hope,  which  had  been  almost  dormant,  revived 
within  him. 

"  Can  you  not  ascertain  her  address  for  me  ? "  he  asked.  But 
Turner  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  until  Mr  Ross  returns  ;  I  think  he  has  it." 

"  You  could  not  by  possibility  find  it  out  for  me  in  the  course 
of  to-morrow  %  *' 

"  No,  sir.  I  have  not  a  notion  where  she  has  gone  ;  it  was 
quite  sudden." 

Convinced  that  the  man  was  speaking  the  truth,  Austin  Friars 
once  more  proceeded  on  his  pilgrimage ;  but  this  time  he  repaired 
to  the  offices  of  a  lawyer,  who,  though  personally  thought  clever, 
was  considered,  as  regarded  his  practice,  sharp. 

After  hearing  Mr  Friar's  legend  of  how  the  bills  came  to  be 
given — in  which,  as  in  all  legends,  there  was  a  mixture  of  truth 
and  falsehood — and    having,  by  a  few  indirect    questions,    {mt 
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himself  in  possession  of  pretty  nearly  the  true  state  of  affairs, 
this  individual  said  reassuringly — 

"  Let  them  do  what  they  like ;  they  will  never  let  it  go  on 
for  trial ;  and  meantime  find  out  where  she  lives,  if  possible." 

The  result  of  which  advice  proved  that  the  next  day,  in  the 
second  column  of  the  Times,  there  appeared  the  following  adver- 
tisement : — 

"  Y.,  who  formerly  resided  in  Scott's  Yard,  City,  is  earnestly 
requested  to  forward  her  present  address  to  'W.X.,'  care  of 
Messrs  Hughes  &  Co.,  Stationers,  Poultry,  whereby  she  will 
greatly  serve  an  old  friend.  Y.  will  understand  by  whom  this 
advertisement  is  inserted,  if  she  recall  to  remembrance  a  certain 
Diamond  Ring^ 

"  Why,  bless  my  soul !  "  exclaimed  Mr  Monteith,  who,  seated 
at  the  breakfast-table  in  Manchester  Square,  conned  over  the 
above  request,  "  here  is  an  advertisement  which  must  be  meant 
for  a  friend  of  yours,  Austin.  I  did  not  know  she  had  left 
Scott's  Yard.  Some  one  told  me  she  was  residing  there  quite 
lately." 

"  What  is  the  advertisement  1 "  asked  Austin  ;  and  then,  when 
he  too  had  read  it,  he  said,  "  It  certainly  is  singular.  There  are 
not  likely  to  have  been  two  ladies  residing  in  Scott's  Yard  whose 
names  began  with  Y.  I  wonder  if  she  has  left,  and  why  1  The 
last  time  I  saw  her  there,  she  seemed  very  comfortable." 

But  even  as  he  spoke,  his  eyes  fell  upon  another  advertisement, 
a  little  higher  up  in  the  same  column. 

"  The  two  gentleman  who  about  eight  weeks  since  visited 
Forde  Hall,  during  the  absence  of  the  proprietor,  and  who  made 
some  remarks  about  a  picture  hung  in  an  inner  drawing-room, 
are  most  earnestly  requested  to  communicate  their  addresses  to 
H.  Forde,  Esq.,  Forde  Hall,  or  to  Messrs  Beetham  &  Cross, 
Solicitors,  Golden  Square,  London." 

As  he  finished  this  paragraph,  a  sick  faint  feeling  came  over 
Austin  Friars,  and  laying  down  the  paper,  he  walked  to  the  open 
window  which  looked  out  on  the  square. 
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CHAPTEK    XXIII. 

HOW  THEY  MET. 

The  longer  Yorke  thought  about  that  conversation  at  Bankside, 
which  was  held  between  herself  and  Luke  Koss,  the  more  she 
felt  satisfied  of  the  necessity  there  existed  for  her  to  remove 
immediately  from  Scott's  Yard  ;  and  accordingly,  ere  long,  Mrs 
Suthers  having  discovered  at  Wandsworth  a  pretty  and  nicely- 
furnished  little  house,  the  pair  took  up  their  abode  in  it,  and 
soon  apparently  settled  down  to  all  their  usual  occupations. 

Apparently,  I  say ;  for  certainly,  in  the  case  of  one  of  them, 
contentment  was  not  real.  She  had  been  for  so  long  a  time 
accustomed  to  see  him  daily,  to  talk  to  him,  to  take  evening 
strolls  through  the  City  with  him,  that  Luke  Eoss  seemed  to 
have  become  a  necessity  of  Yorke's  existence  ;  and  when  he 
said,  as  he  did  say  very  soon,  that  if  a  desirable  house  could  be 
found  nearer  the  City,  he  thought  it  would  be  well  for  them  to 
leave  Wandsworth,  Yorke's  heart  bounded  with  delight. 

Only  for  a  moment  though.  Next  instant  she  remembered 
his  danger,  and  said  she  fancied  they  had  better  remain  where 
they  were. 

Then  looking  at  her  steadily,  Luke  answered,  *'  It  shall  be 
all  just  as  you  like,  Yorke  ;  only  this  is  such  a  distance  for  me 
to  come." 

"  I  did  not  expect  you  to  come  often,"  she  remarked. 

"  I  mean  to  come  to  see  you  always,"  he  said,  "  whether  you 
want  me  or  not.  I  have  taken  charge  of  you  ;  and  I  intend  to 
fulfil  my  trust." 

'^  Dear  Luke,  how  can  you  be  so  absurd  as  to  say  whether  I 
want  you  or  not  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Dear  Yorke,  how  can  you  be  so  absurd  as  to  say  you  did 
not  expect  me  to  come  often  %  "  he  retorted.  "  Because  it  seemed 
expedient  for  you  to  leave  the  City,  was  the  old  companionship 
to  be  utterly  broken — our  long  friendship  forgotten?  I  ask 
nothing  more,  remember.  I  know  there  exists  a  barrier  between 
us  ;  and  I  know  that  if  there  existed  no  barrier,  you  do  not  love 
me  well  enough  to  marry  me.     But  you  can  feel  towards  me, 
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Yorke,  as  you  have  always  done,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  can 
you  not  ] " 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  can." 

"  And  you  will  think  about  getting  a  house  nearer  town — 
when  we  are  able  to  furnish  it." 

"  As  you  wish  us  to  do  so,  certainly." 

"  Meantime,"  he  went  on,  "  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I 
find  it  the  greatest  comfort  living  with  my  business.  I  get  such 
lots  of  time  for  quiet  work  in  the  evenings;  and  it^vill  be  a 
blessing  when  the  cold  mornings  come  not  to  have  to  turn  out, 
breakfastless  almost,  into  the  rain  and  snow." 

"  But  what  does  your  aunt  say  to  it  all  1 " 

"  My  aunt !  Oh,  I  left  Homerton  long  ago — years  ago,  I  had 
almost  said  " 

"  Left  Homerton  !     Why,  I  never  knew  anything  about  that." 

"  I  did  not  care  to  talk  much  about  it  at  the  time,"  Luke 
confessed.  "  For  one  thing,  I  thought  if  you  knew,  you  would 
always  be  putting  yourself  out — wanting  me  to  have  breakfast, 
or  dinner,  or  something.  And  further,  my  aunt  and  I  parted 
after  a  quarrel — which  is  always  a  disagreeable  matter — and 
have  never  spoken  since." 

"  Ah,  but,  Luke,  you  ought  to  make  it  up,"  Yorke  urged. 

"  I  think  I  shall  make  it  up,  or  rather  patch  it  up,  one  of 
these  days.  Ask  the  old  lady  to  eat  her  Christmas-dinner  with 
me,  by  way  of  holding  out  a  flag  of  truce.  I  have  really 
only  one  objection  to  resuming  friendly  relations  with  her." 

"  And  that  is  " Yorke  suggested. 

"  That  she  wants  me  to  marry  one  of  her  daughters ;  or,  at 
least,  did  want  me,"  Luke  answered. 

"  But  perhaps  she  does  not  now ;  perhaps  the  young  lady  is 
married." 

"  I  only  wish  she  were,"  he  replied,  "  and  a  trifle  less  constant 
a  correspondent.  Katie  is  a  good  girl,"  Luke  went  on;  "aini 
once  the  thing  might  not  have  been  impossible  ;  but  I  have  seen 
light  since  that,"  and  he  finished  with  a  laugh  which  sounded 
neither  very  hearty  nor  very  real. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  Yorke  murmured. 

"  I  am  not,"  he  answered.  '•  I  would  not  now  have  married 
Kate  for  the  world.  Better  to  know  one's  mind  before  than 
after.  O  Yorke,  forgive  me  !  I  declare  for  the  moment  I  h.id 
forgotten  ; "  and  he  seized  he-r  hand  and  held  it  with  such  a  lut)k 
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of  anwuish  in  his  face,  that  Yorke  could  but  smile  and  say  he 
must  think  her  very  stupid  indeed  to  imagine  she  took  every 
casual  remark  home  to  brood  over. 

"Have  you  done  anything  more  in  that  affair? "  he  asked, 
with  a  certain  hesitation ;  for  which  she  liked  him  all  the 
better. 

"  I  have  written,"  she  answered.  "  Of  course,  there  was 
nothing  more  to  do  unless  I  told  him  all,  which  indeed  I  found 
impossible.  As  a  compromise,  I  told  him,  if  it  were  really  true 
about  his  engagement,  and  his  wish  to  marry  again,  to  put  an 
advertisement  in  the  Time.%  worded  in  a  particular  manner  ;  and 
that  perhaps  something  could  be  done  to  annul  his  unhappy 
marriage.  In  reply,  he  inserted  an  advertisement  entreating  me 
to  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  an  interview,  and  requesting  that 
my  letter  might  be  forwarded  to  the  care  of  his  solicitors.  I  did 
not  answer  that  in  writing,  but  inserted  another  advertisement, 
saying  that  no  good  purpose  could  be  efifected ,  by  our  meeting, 
unless  he  meant  to  adopt  the  course  requested,  in  which  case  I 
would  meet  him  at  his  solicitors.  That  is  how  things  stand 
at  present.  It  is  about  a  fortnight  since  the  last  advertisment 
appeared,  so  I  suppose  he  means  to  let  the  matter  drop." 

"  More  likely,  Yorke,  he  is  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  find 
you  ;  and  my  belief  is  you  ought  to  send  him  your  address — you 
ought  to  see  him." 

"  That  I  never  will,  voluntarily,"  she  answered.  "  It  would 
kill  me  to  see  him.  I  would  rather  be  laid  in  my  coffin  than  go 
through  such  an  interview." 

"  But  still  I  think  it  may  be  your  duty  to  bear  it." 

"  Do  you  want  to  get  rid  of  your  charge?"  she  asked,  with  a 
faint  smile,  and  a  shadow  of  her  old  coquetry. 

"  Ah,  Yorke  ! "  replied  Luke,  "  I  thought  you  said  he  would 
never  wish  to  claim  you  back." 

"  Nor  would  he — yet  he  might  exercise  authority  concerning 
my  future  movements.  But  it  is  not  that,  Luke,"  she  suddenly 
cried,  with  a  passionate  sob  ;  "  it  is  not  that — only  how  could  I 
ever  tell  him  what  1  told  you  the  first  night  we  stood  together 
beside  the  Thames  ?  " 

"  My  darling  ! " — there  was  a  world  of  pity  in  the  man's  voice 
as  he  uttered  those  two  words — more  of  pity  than  of  love  at  the 
moment,  "  my  darling,  would  it  not  be  well  for  some  one  else 
toteUhim?" 
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"  Not  unless  he  wish  to  be  free,"  she  answered.  "  0  Luke  ! 
leave  me  alone,  and  never  talk  to  me  about  this  again.  You 
cannot  think  what  it  all  is  to  me.  No  one  but  a  woman — and 
a  woman  who  has  sinned — can  ever  imagine  what  it  is  to  have 
travelled  so  far  out  of  the  right  road  that  her  feet  may  never 
touch  it  in  life  again." 

"  You  were  sinned  against ! "  he  said  fiercely. 

"  And  sinning,"  she  added ;  and  as  she  leaned  back  in  her 
chair,  with  the  tears  still  wet  upon  her  cheeks,  Luke,  gazing  on 
her  dear  sad  face,  considered  within  himself  that  had  he  ever 
brought  so  much  trouble  upon  a  woman,  and  then  deserted  her,  he 
would  have  gone  straight  out  from  her  presence  and  hung  himself. 

They  agreed  to  speak  no  more  on  the  subject,  only  first  Luke 
asked  her  why  she  had  not  told  him  sooner  concerning  the  ad- 
vertisements. 

"  I  could  not  bear  to  talk  of  it,"  she  answered  simply ;  "  I 
could  not  have  told  you  at  all  had  you  not  asked  me." 

"  Poor  Yorke  ! "  he  said. 

"  Not  half  so  poor  as  I  deserve  to  be,"  she  replied ;  and  Luke 
knew  there  was  no  affectation  in  this  speech — that  Yorke  felt 
God  had  been  good  exceedingly  in  raising  up  friends  for  His  err- 
ing child  when  she  was  friendless,  in  giving  her  love  when  she 
was  lonely,  and  help  when  she  was  left  without  one  on  whom  to 
lean. 

Meantime  Mr  Forde  was  in  London  looking  for  his  wife.  He 
went  to  his  solicitors,  and  they  applied  to  detectives,  and  the 
detectives  made  elaborate  reports ;  but  having  no  clue  to  guide 
them  anywhere,  those  reports  proved  mere  "sound,  signifying 
nothing."  Then  it  occurred  to  the  solicitors  that  it  might  be 
desirable  to  have  some  photographs  taken  from  the  portrait  at 
Forde  Hall ;  and  accordingly  a  gentleman  was  despatched  from 
London  for  the  purpose. 

Two  days  after  his  arrival  at  Forde  Hall,  Mr  Forde  received 
the  following  letter  : — 

"Honoured  Sir, — This  comes  with  my  humble  Duty,  and 
hoping  you  will  not  be  offended  at  what  i  have  to  tell ;  but,  sir, 
one  day,  in  the  Middle  of  this  present  Summer,  while  you  was 
away,  two  gentlemen  as  was  staying  at  the  goat  and  compasses 
came  over  here,  and  said  as  how  the  landlord  had  told  them  there 
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was  Leave  to  see  the  house.  They  talked  a  Deal  about  poor  dear 
missus,  and  spoke  of  having  heard  there  were  a  Portrait  of  iier. 
i  confess,  sir,  to  my  fault,  knowing  i  ought  not  to  have  disobeyed 
your  commands,  and  let  any  one  into  tks  Vv'thdra wing-room,  ai^^ 
i  am  very  sorry  for  the  same,  humbly  begging  your  pardon ;  but 
feel  I  must  tell  you  that  whenever  I  pulled  up  the  blind  and 
let  the  Light  in,  one  of  the  gentlemen  says,  '  Why,  that  is  Miss 
Yorke  ! '  and  then  the  other  says,  after  looking  at  it  for  a  long 
T,  '  The  likeness  has  misled  you.' 

"  And  that  was  all,  except  that  they  asked  how  it  happened 
Your  lady  was  called  miss  Yorke. 

"  Now,  sir,  I  have  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  let  you  know 
this  ;  and  hoping  you  will  not  be  offended,  I  am  your  obedient 
servant  to  command,  Martha  Noreis." 

In  consequence  of  which  letter  there  appeared  the  advertise- 
ment that  made  Austin  Friars  feel  all  his  misfortunes  were  com- 
ing together ;  and  caused  Yorke,  seated  likewise  at  breakfast,  to 
exclaim — 

"  0  Mrs  Slithers  !  what  can  this  mean  %  How  I  wish  Luke 
were  not  in  Paris  ! "  and  she  handed  over  the  paper  to  her 
friend. 

"  It  means  that  Mr  Forde  has  advertised  for  the  address  of 
Mr  Collis,  and  that  no  doubt  Mr  Collis  will  forward  it  at  once 
(and  for  my  part,  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  he  may),"  added  Mrs 
Suthers  sotto  voce. 

"  I  will  go  this  instant  into  the  City,  and  ask  Mr  Collis  to  do 
no  such  thing,"  exclaimed  Yorke,  rising  from  the  table. 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  said  Mrs  Suthers ;  "  here  is  some  one  else 
advertising  for  you  :  Austin  Friars,  or  I  am  greatly  mistaken. 
Of  course  you  will  answer  that  at  once." 

"  Of  course  I  shall  not,"  Yorke  replied.  "  Excepting  going  to 
Mr  Collis,  I  shall  not  take  a  step  in  the  matter  till  Luke  returns." 

"  You  seem  to  forget  that  Mr  Collis  cannot  by  possibility  know 
where  you  are  to  be  found." 

"  How  am  I  to  be  sure  of  that  ^  Until  lately  there  seemed  no 
especial  necessity  for  concealment ;  and  Luke  may  have  told 
him,"  Yorke  persisted. 

"  Well,  go  if  you  like,"  said  Mrs  Suthers  a  little  irritably ; 
"  only  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  absurd  your  doing  anything  of 
the  kind." 
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"  I  shall  see  him  nevertheless,"  Yorke  answered  ;  and  forth- 
with departed  for  the  City  and  Mr  Collis'  office,  where  she  was 
met  by  the  news  that  he  had  not  yet  arrived. 

"Is  he  often  so  late?"  she  inquired. 

"  Not  often,  but  sometimes,"  was  the  reply.  "  Will  you  walk 
into  his  room,  and  wait,  ma'am  ?    I  will  bring  you  the  Times!' 

Oh,  that  Times  /—it  seemed  to  haunt  her  with  an  ever-increas- 
ing dread  of  what  the  result  might  prove.  She  sat  in  Mr  Collis' 
own  especial  sanctorum  for  an  entire  hour  listening  to  the  tick- 
ing of  the  clock,  and  to  the  voices  of  the  clerks  as  at  intervals 
they  spoke  to  each  other,  or  answered  the  questions  of  those  who 
came  into  the  outer  office  inquiring  for  Mr  Collis. 

At  last,  feeling  she  could  bear  the  suspense  no  longer,  Yorke 
walked  boldly  out  amongst  them,  and  asked  that  one  who  had 
provided  her  with  such  very  pleasant  reading  if  he  would  give 
her  Mr  Collis'  private  address. 

"  I  have  left  a  note  on  his  table  if  you  will  kindly  give  it  to 
him  the  instant  he  comes  in  ;  but  I  want  to  see  him  particularly, 
and  will  drive  out  to  his  house  if  you  tell  me  where  he 
lives." 

For  a  moment  the  youth  hesitated;  then  saying,  "I  will 
inquire,  ma'am,"  went  to  ask  the  principal  clerk  if  he  thought 
he  should  get  into  trouble  by  giving  Mr  Collis'  private  address 
to  a  lady. 

"  What  is  she — schools  or  missions,  or  coals  or  soup-kitchens, 
or  what "? "  inquired  the  other. 

"  None  of  them,  I  am  sure — a  tip-topper  I  can  tell  you ;  she 
has  been  waiting  an  hour,  and  says  she  wants  to  see  him  most 
particular." 

"  Let's  have  a  look  at  her,"  suggested  the  senior  to  himself  ; 
but  the  moment  he  saw  Yorke  his  curiosity  took  another  form. 
"  Why,  it's  Mrs  Friars,"  he  thought ;  "  whatever  can  she  want 
with  the  governor  % " 

''  Mr  Collis'  address,  ma'am  %  of  course  you  can  have  it ;  but 
will  you  not  wait  a  little  longer  %  He  is  sure  to  be  here  immedi- 
ately." 

"  Thank  you,  I  would  rather  go  to  his  house."  And  in  five 
minutes'  time  she  was  out  of  Austin  Friars,  and  driving  to  Den- 
mark Hill.  When  she  arrived  there,  the  servant  said  Mr  Collis 
had  left  three  hours  before. 

"  For  the  City  % "  Yorke  inquired. 
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"I  do  not  know,  ma'am."  And  she  was  forced  to  content 
herself  with  this,  and  return  to  tlie  City. 

"  Mr  Collis  came  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  you  left," 
said  the  obliging  clerk  she  had  before  spoken  to.  "  I  gave  liim 
your  note,  but  he  did  not  leave  any  answer.  He  only  said  he 
should  not  be  back  until  the  afternoon." 

"  Whenever  he  comes  back,  would  you  ask  him  to  call  in 
.  Scott's  Yard  %     I  shall  be  there  all  day ;  or  if  that  be  incon- 
venient, if  he  send  me  a  message  I  will  return  here." 

And  then  she  went  to  Scott's  Yard,  and  asking  Turner  to  let 
her  sit  in  the  private  office  until  Mr  Collis,  whom  she  was  expect- 
ing, came,  waited  with  what  patience  she  might  for  that  gentle- 
man's arrival. 

"  Mr  Austin  Friars  was  here  yesterday,  ma'am,  wanting  most 
particularly  to  see  either  Mr  Ross  or  you,"  Turner  began  upon 
one  occasion  when  he  came  in  during  the  day  to  know  if  there 
were  nothing  he  could  get  for  her,  nothing  she  wanted.  "  He 
asked  me  for  your  address,  but  I  told  him  I  did  not  know  it." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  did  not,"  she  replied  ;  "  and  if  Mr  Friars 
should  call  this  afternoon,  pray  do  not  tell  him  I  am  here.  I 
do  net  wish  to  see  any  one  except  Mr  Collis.  I  will  write  to 
Mr  Friars." 

Later  in  the  day  there  came  a  note  from  Mr  Collis  stating  his 
regret  at  "  being  unable  to  call  upon  her  in  Scott's  Yard,  or  to 
make  an  appointment  at  his  office  until  the  next  day,  when,  if 
she  would  kindly  name  a  time,  he  would  do  himself  the  pleasure 
of  calling  either  in  Scott's  Yard  or  remaining  at  his  own  office, 
in  order  to  receive  her  and  speak  concerning  the  contents  of  the 
communication,  which  he  had  duly  noted." 

That  letter  cost  Mr  Collis  a  world  of  trouble  to  indite ;  and 
when  it  was  finished,  he  read  it  carefully  over,  and  blessed  the 
business  phraseology  which  enabled  him  to  reassure  Yorke  with- 
out committing  himself. 

"  She  will  go  home  when  she  reads  that,"  he  thought,  with  a 
troubled  look  on  his  homely  face.  "  Poor  girl — poor  woman  !  I 
hope  it  will  all  turn  out  for  the  best.  I  am  confident  they  ought 
to  meet  once,  if  it  were  only  to  settle  whether  they  are  ever  to 
meet  again."  But  all  the  way  back  to  Denmark  Hill  his  mind 
felt  perplexed  and  sorrowful.  "  I  would  give  something,"  he 
considered,  while  he  sat  sipping  his  port-wine  after  dinner,  *'  to 
know  whether  that  interview  had  come  off,  and  how  it  ended." 
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Now  the  interview  lie  was  thinking  of,  and  marvelling  con- 
cerning, had  taken  place  in  this  wise. 

When  Yorke,  much  relieved  in  mind  by  Mr  Collis'  note, 
reached  home,  the  little  maid  who  opened  the  door — a  trim  maid 
of  the  description  usually  realised  by  ladies  who  are  blessed  with 
neither  males  nor  children — observed — 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  w^ould  you  go  to  Mrs  Suthers  at  once  ] 
She  is  in  the  drawing-room  ; "  which  sentence,  like  Mr  Collis' 
note,  was  a  masterpiece  in  diplomacy. 

Mrs  Suthers,  who  at  the  time  she  instructed  the  maid  to 
deliver  it  was  much  exercised  in  spirit,  stood  just  within  the 
parlour-door,  quaking  lest  Lydia  should  fail  to  deliver  her 
message  intact ;  and  this  fact,  perhaps,  and  Lydia's  consciousness 
of  it,  induced  a  terseness  of  speech  and  taciturnity  of  manner 
foreign  to  that  admirable  young  maiden's  nature. 

"  Is  she  iin  "  asked  Yorke,  anxiously. 

"  Not  as  I  knows  of,  ma'am  ;  but  she  wants  you  to  go  up  to 
her  at  once." 

Even  while  she  was  ascending  the  stairs,  it  struck  Yorke  as 
curious  that  Mrs  Suthers,  who  certainly  preferred  the  lower  apart- 
ments, should  so  anxiously  desire  her  presence  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  but  as  the  lady  w^as  always  having  fresh  whims  she  liked 
to  gratify,  little  fancies  she  was  fond  of  airing,  Yorke  attached 
no  great  importance  to  the  message,  assuming  her  friend  had 
purchased  a  few  new  flowers,  or  a  wonderful  bargain  of  an  easy- 
chair,  wherewith  to  delight  her  eyes  and  rest  her  body. 

Unsuspecting,  therefore,  utterly,  Yorke  in  the  late  August 
evening  light  walked  upstairs,  opened  the  drawing-room  door, 
and  beheld — not  Mrs  Suthers,  but  a  gentleman.  Changed 
though  he  might  be,  she  knew  in  a  moment  who  it  was.  She 
had  been  tricked,  she  knew,  both  by  Mr  Collis  and  Mrs  Suthers, 
and  the  hour  so  long  dreaded  was  striking  at  last. 

Just  for  an  instant  her  hand  held  the  door  by  which  she  had 
entered  nervously ;  then,  at  the  sound  of  her  name,  never  spoke 
for  years  by  tliat  voice,  she  closed  it  and  walked  straight  for- 
ward. 

"  Yorke  ! " — 0  Lord  !  how  pitiful  it  all  was  !  He  took  her 
face  between  his  two  hands,  and  turning  it  towards  the  light, 
looked  not  on  his  girl- wife,  but  the  woman  we  have  known,  who 
had  kept  her  long  night-vigils,  and  wept  her  tears,  and  prayed 
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her  prayers.  "  Yorke  !  " — it  was  not  the  face  of  his  memory,  but 
one  which,  remembering  what  she  had  been,  touched  the  man 
far  more  than  her  wealth  of  brown  tresses,  the  sleek  softness  of 
her  girlish  cheek,  could  ever  have  done. 

"  Why  did  you  keep  away  from  me  all  these  years  %  "  he  asked ; 
and  his  voice,  by  reason  of  its  very  emotion,  sounded  to  him 
harsh  and  unsympathetic.  "Where  have  you  been,  dear?  and 
why  have  you  never  written  before  to  one  who  loved  you  better 
than  all  the  world?"  and  he  would  have  kissed  her,  but  she 
repulsed  him  gently. 

Repulsed — is  that  a  word  to  express  the  infinite  tenderness, 
the  sorrowful  despair,  with  which  she  put  aside  his  caress  ? 

Nothing  this  woman  could  do  was  harsh  or  ungraceful ;  and 
even  in  the  hour  of  their  first  meeting  after  years,  the  man  felt 
that  the  woman  was  more  attractive  than  the  girl. 

"  Do  you  hate  me  so  much,  Yorke,  that  you  still  cannot  bear 
my  touch  ?  "  he  said,  deprecatingly. 

She  looked  at  his  grey  hair,  at  his  worn  face,  at  his  tall  slight 
figure,  on  which  his  clothes  hung  loosely,  and  then,  out  of  the 
depths  of  her  dear  honest  tender  heart,  she  said — 

"  God  knows,  Henry  Forde,  through  all  the  years  I  have  never 
loved  you  so  much,  nor  hated  myself  so  utterly,  as  I  do  now. 
But  of  those  years  you  hold  no  record — those  years  as  I  have 
passed  them,  I  mean ;  when  you  do,  you  will  not  wish  to  touch 
even  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  one  so  unworthy  as  myself." 

*'  Dear  Yorke,"  he  answered,  "  you  have  been  always  worthy 
to  me." 

"  More  the  pity,"  she  said,  "  more  the  pity  ; "  and  she  wrung 
her  hands  while  she  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  thinking  in 
her  agony  how  she  could  ever  tell  this  honest  man  everything — 
this  gentleman  who  Avas  so  quiet,  while  she,  knowing  what  she 
had  to  say,  paced  from  wall  to  wall  like  one  distracted. 

"  Through  the  years,"  she  said  at  length,  pausing  after  the 
fashion  of  some  fierce  animal,  and  facing  her  tormentor, — 
*'  through  the  years  I  have  prayed  this  hour  might  be  averted — • 
that  you  and  I  might  never  meet  thus  in  this  world." 

"  If  you  like,  Yorke,  I  will  go,"  he  interrupted. 

"  Not  till  you  have  heard  my  story,"  she  answered. 

"  Your  defence,  you  mean,"  he  remarked. 

"  No ;  my  accusation,  if  you  will." 

"  You  loved  some  one  else,  then  ? "  Mr  Forde  suggested. 
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"  No,  not  then.  Sit  down  there,  far  away  from  me,  and  I 
will  tell  you  everything.  Oh,  would  to  God  I  could  have  spoken 
to  you  fifteen  years  ago  as  I  can  speak  now  !  It  might  have 
changed  the  lives  of  both ;"  and  she  just  let  her  face  touch  her 
white  hands,  then  she  raised  her  head  again,  and  went  on — 

"  I  met  you  a  girl — looking  back,  it  seems  to  me  I  was  almost 
a  baby." 

"My  dear,"  the  man  interrupted  with  a  gesture  of  pain, 
"  don't  recapitulate  what  I  know  ;  only  tell  me  why  you  left 
that  day  instead  of  the  day  before." 

"  Because/'  she  answered,  "up  to  the  last  moment  I  did  not 
realise  just  what  it  all  meant — being  with  you  to  the  end  of  my 
life.  It  came  upon  me  in  church ;  and  when  I  ran  over  to 
Milden  station,  I  felt  like  a  prisoner  let  loose.  Oh,  I  am  so 
sorry  !     Oh,  could  I  but  recall  that  time  ! " 

"  Well !  " — Mr  Forde  brought  her  back  to  the  narrative  with 
that  word. 

"  Well,  you  know  the  match  was  forced  on  me  ;  and  I  had 
not  sense  enough  to  realise  what  it  all  meant.  When  we  were 
once  married,  I  felt  I  could  not  bear  it;  so  I  stole  away  to 
London,  to  an  old  governess  of  mine,  whose  wedded  life  had 
been  so  wretchedly  unhappy,  she  thought  no  woman  should  be 
a  wife,  no  man  a  husband.  Women  with  those  sort  of  ideas  do 
a  great  deal  of  harm." 

"I  want  to  hear  about  yourself,  Yorke,"  Mr  Forde  inter- 
rupted. 

"  I  told  her  just  how  things  stood,"  she  went  on  ;  "  and  Mrs 
Suthers  expected  you  would  ultimately  find  me,  and  that  I 
should  go  back  to  you  ;  but  I  knew  my  own  mind  better  than 
she,  and  accepted  the  post  first  of  governess  and  then  of 
companion  in  quick  succession." 

"  My  dear  child  !  "  and  the  man's  heart  was  filled  with  such 
ineffable  compassion — remembering  —  that  he  seized  the  soft 
hand,  and  would  have  kissed  it,  but  that  she  bade  him  nay — a 
nay  she  meant. 

Then  suddenly  she  broke  off,  and  told  him  to  go  farther  from 
her.  "  Farther  still — there  !  "  and  she  pointed  to  a  seat  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room.     "  I  will  try  to  tell  you  all,  if  I  can." 

She  sat  for  a  moment  after  that  with  her  head  bent  a  little, 
and  her  hands  clasped  together,  lying  in  her  lap.  Her  sorrow — ■ 
had  she  ever  fully  realised  its  extent  till  now,  when  it  cauie 
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weeping  home  ?  Her  shame — had  she  ever  exactly  understood 
its  extent  till  she  found  herself  face  to  face  with  the  man  from 
whom  she  had  taken  every  chance  of  wedded  happiness,  and 
contrasted  him  with  that  other  who  had  destroyed  every  hope  of 
any  kind  of  happiness  for  her  1 

"Go  on,  Yorke,"  he  said  at  length  ;  "whatever  your  trouble 
may  be,  tell  me.  There  was  enough,  and  too  much,  of  secrecy, 
and  double-dealing,  and  reserve,  in  the  time  that  marred  both 
our  lives.  I  was  cheated,  and  you  were  coerced.  I  understand 
all  that ;  but  you  are  not  a  child  now — you  are  quite  old  enough, 
and  I  doubt  not  sensible  enough,  to  comprehend  the  worldly 
advantage  it  would  prove  to  you — even  though  you  cannot 
realise  the  happiness  it  would  give  me — if  you  agreed  to  return 
to  Forde  Hall." 

"  Don't !  "  she  entreated.     "  Never  ask  that  again  ! " 

"  I  must  ask  it,  Yorke,"  he  went  on  in  a  hard  measured  tone  ; 
"  and  also  that  you  will  not  refuse  without  long  and  earnest  con- 
sideration. I  will  never  compel  you  to  come  back  against  your 
inclination  ;  but  it  may  be  that  when  you  think  of  the  long  years 
of  misery  through  which  I  have  passed  since  the  morning  of  our 
marriage,  you  may  think  it  your  duty  to  make  some  reparation. 
You  tell  me  you  did  not  leave  Milden  with  any  one,  or  for  love 
of  any  one  ;  and  I  believe  you.  Since  then  you  have  had  to  toil 
for  your  living ;  you  have  suffered — you  are  pale,  you  are  thin. 
I  have  suffered  too.  Can  we  not  try  to  make  each  other  happier 
in  the  future  ?  Shall  we  let  bygones  be  bygones,  Yorke  1  I  am 
willing  to  do  what  I  can  to  blot  out  the  past,  if  you  will  only 
help  me." 

And  his  voice  softened,  and  the  strong  constraint  he  had  put 
upon  himself  broke  down  ;  and  he  stretched  out  his  arms  towards 
her  who  would  have  given  all  the  happiness  her  life  had  ever  held 
to  be  able  to  let  him  clasp  to  his  heart  once  more  the  dream 
Yorke — the  pure  innocent  Yorke  who  might  never  walk  the  earth 
again  for  ever. 

"  The  man  who  sent  you  here,"  she  began,  and  then  stopped, 
because  her  passionate  sobs  were  choking  her, — "  the  man  who 
sent  you  here,"  she  went  on  after  that  pause,  "  should  never  have 
let  you  see  me  again — ignorantly.  He  should  have  said,  the 
girl  you  married  is  dead ;  the  woman  you  desire  to  behold  is 
unworthy.  That  is  the  whole  story,"  Yorke  added,  rising, 
for  she  felt  as  if  she  could  not  speak  articulately  unless  she 
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were  standing.     "  That  was  the  deliverance  I  meant   you  might 
get." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about,  Yorke  ?  "  he  asked. 

Though  her  words  were  clear  enough,  they  seemed  merely  to 
bewilder  him.  He  had  known  her  sinless,  guileless,  and  he 
could  not  credit  she  intended  to  convey  she  had  passed  out 
of  the  category  of  virtuous  women,  and  was  but  as  one  of  those 
from  contact  with  whom  society  preserves  its  robes. 

"  Have  I  not  told  you  plainly  ]  "  she  replied.  "  Since  I  came 
into  this  room  and  found  you  here,  has  not  every  word  and  action 
of  mine  warned  you  what  to  expect  %  Go  away — leave  me  !  It 
is  all  you  or  any  other  human  being  can  do  for  me  now.  If  I 
had  wanted  to  deceive  you,  I  would  not  have  done  it.  If  I  were 
starving  for  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  I  would  never  take  a 
tarnished  name  and  a  ruined  reputation  across  the  threshold  of 
your  home." 

"  God  help  me  !  I  had  not  bargained  for  this,"  he  exclaimed 
with  a  groan  ;  then  went  on,  "  When  your  first  letter  arrived,  I 
believed  it  to  be  a  clever  forgery.  I  thought  you  were  dead, 
and  that  some  one  else,  knowing  your  secret,  was  trying  to 
impose  upon  me.  Better  for  both  of  us  you  had  died,"  he. 
added,  in  his  bitter  anguish  ;  and  Yorke  murmured  in  acqui- 
escence— 

"  Far." 

"  You  make  no  defence  for  yourself,"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 

"I  have  none  to  make,"  she  answered  ;  and  it  was  true. 

Standing  by  the  river's  edge,  with  the  water  flowing  by  and 
rippling  up  on  the  steps — in  the  sitting-room  at  Scott's  Yard, 
outside  of  which  the  trees  waved  their  leafless  branches— she  had 
found  no  difficulty  in  excusing  her  sin  for  very  love's  sake.  But 
now  the  case  was  different :  stripped  of  all  the  glamour  where- 
with affection  had  clothed  vice,  beholding  the  life  she  had 
wrecked,  the  husband  she  had  dishonoured,  Yorke  stood  dumb. 

He  asked  for  her  defence — this  man  whose  judgment  she  dreaded 
beyond  all  other  men's  judgment ;  but  her  own  conscience  was 
against  her.  It  had  not  been  silent  through  the  years  ;  yet  it 
seemed  almost  as  though  its  tones  had  never  rung  out  eloquently 
till  then.  There  were  the  voices  as  if  of  a  hundred  witnesses 
sounding  in  her  ears.  What  was  it  all  now  that  she  had  been 
young,  loving,  inexperienced — in  his  hands  as  wax  in  those  of  a 
moulder  % 
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By  herself  she  must  stand  or  fall ;  and  she  had  elected  to  do 
the  latter.  By  her  own  acts  she  should  be  judged  \  andlo  !  even 
upon  the  earth,  judgment  was  come. 

"  And  the  name  of  this  man  with  whom  you  are  living  % "  he 
inquired. 

'*  Not  now  !  "   she  cried  eagerly.      "  Oh,  no,  thank  God,  not 


now 


I" 


"  What  was  his  name  %  "  Mr  Forde  repeated  ;  but  his  tone  was 
more  pitiful,  his  hw.Q  less  stern.  Then  observing  that  she 
hesitated,  he  said,  "  Tell  it  to  me,  Yorke.  You  need  not  be 
afraid ;  he  is  safe,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  whoever  he  may 
be  ;  but  I  must  know  his  name." 

She  opened  her  lips  to  reply,  and  then  stopped,  as  if  some- 
thing were  catching  her  breath  ;  and  thinking  she  was  going  to 
fall,  Mr  Forde  rose  hurriedly  from  his  seat ;  but  she  motioned 
him  off,  and  answered — 

*'  Austin  Friars  ! " 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

THE     BILLS    ARE    PAID. 

Whilst  the  events  just  narrated  were  occurring  at  Wandsworth, 
Austin  Friars  had  not  been  lying  on  uncrumpled  rose-leaves. 

First,  he  received  no  reply  to  the  advertisement  he  repeated 
daily  in  the  Times — for  the  simple  reason  that  Yorke  had  placed 
the  comiuct  of  her  affairs  in  the  hancfe  of  Luke  Ross,  who  decided 
to  take  no  notice  of  Austin's  entreaties ;  and  second,  while  he 
was  waiting  for  some  sign  from  "  Y.  who  formerly  resided  in 
Scott's  Yard,"  another  bill  came  due. 

It  is  the  last  drop  which  causes  the  cup  to  overflow,  the  last 
straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back.  Just  then  Mr  Friars'  cup 
was  full  as  it  could  hold,  his  burden  all  he  knew  how^  to  carry  ; 
and  that  bill  proved  too  much  for  him,  or  rather  for  his  fortunes, 
to  end  are. 

In  the  previous  case,  it  will  be  remembered  that  Messrs  Howe 
&  Lovell,  after  presenting  the  bill  and  finding  it  dishonoured, 
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notified  the  fact  to  Luke  Ross,  and  requested  his  attention  to  it. 
With  the  acceptance  in  question,  the  progress  of  afifairs  proved 
different ;  once  again  a  noting-paper  was  left  in  Leadenhall  Street, 
which,  however,  this  time  found  its  way  into  Mr  Friars'  own 
hands.  Swift  upon  that  followed  a  letter  from  the  bank  where 
Mr  Ross  had  got  the  bill  discounted ;  and  no  notice  being  taken 
of  this  application,  with  most  exemplary  promptitude,  fast  as  the 
most  obdurate  creditor  could  have  desired,  arrived  a  letter  from 
Messrs  Ainsworth  k  Wylde,  solicitors,  stating,  that  if  the  amount, 
together  with  expenses,  were  not  paid  before  a  certain  date,  pro- 
ceedings for  the  recovery  of  the  same  would  be  instituted  forth- 
with. 

Now,  by  some  accident  or  design — design  Austin  Friars  al- 
ways maintained  it  to  be — this  letter,  marked  "Private,"  was 
addressed  to  the  firm,  and  opened  by  Mr  Monteith. 

Thereupon  Mr  Monteith,  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one 
on  the  subject,  put  on  his  hat,  and  walked  round  into  Lombard 
Street,  where  he  had  half  an  hour's  confidential  chat — at  a  busy 
time  of  the  day  too — with  one  of  the  partners  in  that  especial 
bank  where  he  kept  his  account ;  and  there  was  talk  subsequently 
amongst  the  clerks  concerning  that  august  individual  having 
walked  out  of  his  holy  of  holies  and  half  way  down  the  bank, 
talking  earnestly  to  Mr  Monteith,  with  whom  he  shook  hands 
likewise  in  a  sympathising  and  compassionate  manner. 

There  were  various  theories  afloat  for  some  days  about  this  in- 
terview— the  one  which  found  most  favour  being,  that  Mr  Mon- 
teith was  about  to  make  a  "  smash,"  first,  however,  seeing  the 
bank  safe ;  and  it  was  not  until  some  uncommonly  early  and  ac- 
curate student  of  the  morning's  papers  broke  out  some  days  after- 
wards with  the  intelligence,  "Monteith  &  Friars'  partnership 
is  dissolved. !  "  that  the  mystery  was  cleared  up,  and  the  young 
men  who  had  been  wondering  were  rendered  completely  happy 
by  this  solution  of  the  enigma  which  had  puzzled  them. 

For  the  game,  to  quote  Mr  Austin  Friars,  was  all  up ;  and  up 
in  consequence  of  Yorke's  bill. 

When  an  unsuspicious  man  has  his  suspicions  aroused,  or  a 
trustful  nature  finds  its  confidence  abused,  that  rogue  or  that 
fool  who  traded  on  another's  trust  and  truth  and  nobility  compre- 
hends at  last  he  had  better  have  chosen  a  different  sort  of  dupe 
than  he  who — having  once  believed  and  been  deceived,  casts  the 
deceiver  off  for  ever. 
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It  proved  thus  with  Austin  Friars.  He  did  not  think,  he  said 
afterwards,  the  old  man  would  have  cut  up  so  rough ;  nor  was 
it  likely  he  should  imagine  such  a  thing.  Never  having  told 
the  truth  himself,  he  found  it  difficult  to  understand  the  nature 
of  a  man  who  abhorred  lying.  Having  been  an  adventurer,  and 
given  to  false  glosses  all  his  life,  he  could  not  comprehend  the 
utter  disgust  and  horror  with  which  Mr  Monteith  awoke  from 
his  dream  to  find  he  had  taken  a  cheat  and  a  vagabond  to  his 
hearth  and  his  home — given  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and 
put  it  in  his  power  to  drag  the  name  of  a  respectable  business 
house  through  every  sort  of  commercial  mire. 

There  are  people  in  these  days  who,  gathering  their  ideas  of 
commercial  morality  from  the  columns  of  some  favourite  daily 
paper,  think  the  "honest  and  honourable  British  merchant" 
either  an  altogether  mythical  individual,  or  a  thing  of  the  long- 
ago  past,  like  the  dodo  or  the  mastodon ;  but  against  this  de- 
lusion I  would  earnestly  raise  my  voice. 

There  is  cheating  enough,  and  lying  in  abundance,  and  swind- 
ling and  close-shaving  too,  in  this  great  city,  God  knows  !  More 
is  the  pity ;  but  there  is  honest  toil  and  straightforward  dealino" 
likewise.  There  are  men  whose  word  would  be  better  than  an- 
other's bond ;  who  would  not  wrong  you  or  me  of  sixpence ;  who 
would  work  themselves  to  death  in  order  to  pay  their  just  debts ; 
who  look  upon  the  doors  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  as  the  gates 
of  hell ;  and  who,  if  ruin  through  misadventure  overtook  them, 
would  rather  give  up  to  their  creditors  the  beds  they  lay  on 
than  defraud  a  man  through  any  "  composition-deed  "  of  his  just 
demand. 

"Quixotic,  and  in  arrear  of  the  time,"  some  cynic  may  remark. 
But  I  would  beg  to  state  that  such  men  are  in  business  the  rule  ; 
and  that  if  fair  dealing,  honest  trading,  honourable  feeling,  were 
not  more  common  than  the  reverse,  commerce  would  soon  come 
to  a  standstill — a  point  I  hope  more  fully  to  demonstrate  in  some 
future  work,  seeing  that  the  majority  of  writers  who  have  under- 
taken to  portray  business  know  nothing  on  earth  about  it,  and 
know,  if  that  be  possible,  a  trifle  less  about  the  men  who  work 
hard  to  keep  wife  and  children  above  want  while  they  live,  and 
to  leave  an  unsullied  name  behind  them  when  the  hour  comes 
that  closes  the  books  of  time  and  opens  those  of  eternity. 

Alexander  Monteith  was  at  any  rate  an  honest  man ;  and  he 
did  not  choose  that  his  name  should  be  linked  with  aught  which 
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seemed  even  suspicious,  albeit  his  daughter  were  married  to  the 
man. 

He  had  been  slow  to  suspect,  and  slower  to  judge ;  but  that 
day  when  he  took  his  hat  in  hand  and  walked  into  Lombard 
Street,  the  conviction  was  strong  upon  him  that  he  had  deceived 
himself  and  been  deceived,  and  that  Austin  Friars  was  a  rogue. 

It  may  not  seem  fair  to  tell  tales  out  of  school,  or  for  those 
who  have  stood  behind  city-screens  to  reveal  that  even  in  London 
just  what  one  wants  to  find  out  can  be  discovered  judiciously 
"  somehow,"  if  only  the  person  inquiring  select  the  right  how. 
But  what  Mr  Monteith  went  into  Lombard  Street  for  was  this  : 
to  know  how  Austin  Friars  stood  at  his  bank,  and  if  he  had 
many  bills  paid  there,  and  if  so,  of  what  nature. 

Fully  he  explained  to  his  friend  the  partner  why  he  desired 
this  information  ;  and  fully  his  friend,  knowing  a  great  deal  about 
Mr  Austin  Friars,  sympathised  with  his  anxiety.  Whereupon 
in  due  course  there  came  to  Leadenhall  Street  another  missive 
marked  "  Private,"  which  contained  information  concerning  Mr 
A.  Friars,  and  Mr  A.  Friars'  goings-on,  that  might  have  aston- 
ished that  gentleman  himself,  who  had  fallen  into  the  common 
error  of  supposing  that  what  he  tried  to  hide  could  be  kept  secret. 

As  if  there  were  any  secrets  in  the  City,  save  from  those  who 
ought  to  know  best. 

Suppose,  dear  friend,  you  invest  £10,000  in  the  Bubble-and- 
Squeak.  Everybody  hut  you  will  know,  when  the  crash  comes, 
it  was  insolvent  five  years  ago.  And  yet  you  made  inquiries. 
Yes,  but  not  the  right  inquiries  :  which  makes  all  the  difiference. 

Meagrely,  however,  as  Austin  Friars  estimated  his  partner's 
brains,  and  meanly  as  he  regarded  his  business  capacity,  Mr 
Monteith  had  not  lived  in  the  City  of  London  all  the  working 
days  of  his  life  for  nothing ;  and  when  the  necessity  arose  for 
him  to  obtain  information,  he  knew  exactly  where  to  seek  with 
the  assurance  of  receiving  it. 

When  he  had  learned  what  he  sought  to  know,  he  sent  for 
Austin,  who,  on  entering  Mr  Montefth's  private  room,  found 
Luke  Ross  there  before  him. 

"  Sit  down.  Friars,"  said  Mr  Monteith ;  and  by  reason  of  his 
father-in-law  calling  him  "Friars"  instead  of  "Austin,"  that 
gentleman  understood  there  was  mischief  brewing.  "  Sit  down, 
Friars  ;  and  you  also,  Mr  Ross,  pray  be  seated.  I  wish  to  have 
a  little  serious  conversation  with  you  both." 
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"  If  the  conversation  have  any  reference  to  affairs  which  are 
strictly  private  between,  and  personal  to,  Mr  Ross  and  myself,  I 
beg  to  protest  against  its  being  commenced/'  remarked  Austin, 
hotly. 

"  When  two  men  are  in  partnership,"  answered  Mr  Monteith, 
"  the  acts  of  the  one  unhappily  compromise  the  other.  Situated 
as  we  are  at  present " — Mr  Monteith  laid  an  ominous  emphasis 
on  the  last  two  words — "  our  interests  cannot  well  be  separated  ; 
and  when  I  find  that  bill  after  bill,  drawn  by  Mr  Ross  and 
accepted  by  you,  is  either  provided  for  by  Mr  Ross,  or  returned 
to  his  banker's  dishonoured,  I  think  it  is  time  for  me  to  in- 
terfere." 

Under  his  bent  brows  Austin  Friars  darted  a  scowling  look  at 
Luke  Ross,  who  replied  to  it  by  saying,  "If  you  think  Mr  Monteith 
has  derived  this  information  from  me,  you  are  mistaken.  I  have 
had  trouble  enough  and  to  spare  over  those  bills  ;  but  I  told  you 
before,  and  I  tell  you  again,  I  never  tried  to  make  mischief." 

"It  is  due  to  Mr  Ross  to  say  I  have  learned  nothing  of  what 
I  know  either  from  or  through  him,"  observed  Mr  Monteith  ; 
"  and  to  save  him  from  even  the  imputation  of  dishonourable 
conduct,  I  requested  his  presence  here  to-day,  so  that  what  I 
have  to  ask  may  be  asked  before  you.  First,  Mr  Ross,  will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  inform  me  whether  or  not  these  bills  are 
accommodation  1  And  if  they  are,  for  whose  benefit  have  they 
been  discounted  1 " 

"  Allow  me,"  Austin  eagerly  interposed.  But  Luke  put  him 
aside  with — "  No,  Mr  Friars ;  as  you  have  let  it  come  to  this, 
I  will  answer,  if  you  please.  Those  bills,  Mr  Monteith,  were 
accepted  for  money  lent,  and  interest  which  has  since  accrued. 
I  do  not  deal  in  accommodation  paper ;  and  if  I  required  such 
assistance,  should  certainly  not  seek  it  from  your  partner." 

"  So  far  so  well,"  said  Mr  Monteith.  "  Now  the  next  question 
I  desire  to  put  is,  by  whom  was  that  money  lent  1 " 

"  By  Mrs  Friars,"  answered  Luke,  not  without  a  certain 
vengeful  tremor  in  his  voice  as  he  called  her  by  that  hated  name. 

"  I  deny  it,"  Austin  broke  in.  "  Voluntarily  she  put  money 
in  my  business,  and  that  money,  like  yours,  was  lost ;  but  she 
had  her  benefit  out  of  the  business,  and  she  had  no  more  claim 
upon  me  for  that  money  than  upon  you." 

Then  Luke  Ross  rose,  and  walking  round  the  table  till  he 
stood  by  the  speaker's  side,  said — 
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"  Do  you  remember  my  warning  you  once  ?  If  you  repudiate, 
or  attempt  to  repudiate,  that  debt,  I  will  make  such  mischief  as 
you  shall  rue.  If  you  speak  one  sentence,  even  by  implication, 
against  her,  I  will  crush  you  ! "  And  Austin  felt  the  hand  laid 
on  his  shoulder  tightening  its  pressure  till  he  could  almost  have 
shrieked  with  pain. 

Looking  up  in  Luke's  face,  stern  and  gloomy  with  suppressed 
passion,  Austin  knew  he  had  the  will  to  crush  him  as  he  had 
said — to  kill  his  hopes,  to  destroy  his  future — and  for  a  moment 
he  who  had  for  so  long  traded  on  this  man's  patience  and  forbear- 
ance trembled  in  his  grasp. 

But  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  The  waves  of  audacity  such 
as  his  cannot  long  be  kept  back  from  shore  by  even  the  strongest 
wind,  and  he  replied — 

"  Take  away  your  hand,  Eoss ;  its  touch  is  by  no  means  so 
light  as  that  of  a  woman,  and  I  have  never  been  accustomed  to 
masculine  caresses.  I  have  no  desire  to  speak  a  word,  even  by 
implication,  against  your  favourite,  whom  I  do  not  consider  at 
all  improved  by  her  close  acquaintance  with  you.  I  suppose, 
however,  it  is  not  treason  to  say  that,  having  agreed,  simply  as 
a  matter  of  pity,  to  take  this  debt  upon  me,  I  think  I  have  not 
been  quite  fairly  treated  in  the  matter  by  either  of  you." 

"  Mr  Monteith,"  began  Luke  Ross,  standing  back  from  Austin 
Friars,  and  looking  at  him  as  if  he  were  some  contemptible 
reptile,  '"if  you  knew  a  woman  who  lent  you  all  her  money — all, 
mind  you,  which  stood  between  her  and  beggary — and  that  you 
lost  it,  should  you  not  consider  yourself  bound  in  honour  and  in 
honesty  to  repay  1  For  my  own  part — and  my  position  is  utterly 
different  from  that  of  Mr  Friars,  since  I  only  used  this  money 
for — for — her  advantage,  and  have  had  out  of  the  business 
personally  little  but  hard  work  and  anxiety — should  I  ever  have 
the  misfortune  to  lose  it,  I  could  never  rest  happy  if  she  suffered 
in  consequence.  And  yet  this  man,  who  knows  she  trusted  him 
with  her  money  to  try  and  save  a  sinking  ship,  has,  ever  since 
he  was  in  a  position  to  repay,  striven  to  evade  the  debt,  and  to 
cheat  her  out  of  what  is  justly  her  due." 

"  It  is  false  ! "  said  Austin,  and  he  brought  his  clenched  fist 
down  on  the  table  as  he  spoke.  "  Had  I  desired  to  evade  or  to 
cheat,  I  should  never  have  accepted  those  cursed  bills,  which 
have  hung  about  my  neck  like  millstones  ever  since  I  became  Mr 
Monteitli's  partner." 
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"  You  never  would  have  accepted  them,  had  a  pressure  not 
been  put  upon  you,"  Luke  retorted. 

"  No ;  for  I  considered,  as  I  had  no  just  title  to  repay  that 
money,  the  whole  affair  should  have  been  left  to  my  generosity. 
I  offered  to  allow  Mrs  Friars  a  certain  sum  per  annum ;  but  she 
— egged  on,  I  presume,  by  you — insisted  on  her  pound  of  flesh ; 
and  had  I  known  at  the  time  your  reasons  for  such  persistence — 
namely,  to  enable  you  to  carry  on  the  business  formed  by  me, 
and  which  I  intended  to  bring  over  to  this  concern — I  would 
have  seen  you,  Mr  Luke  Koss,  damned  before  putting  my  name 
to  paper  for  your  benefit !  " 

It  was  plausible,  to  say  the  least ;  and  Luke  glancing  at  Mr 
Monteith,  saw  Austin  was  gaining  and  he  losing  ground. 
Austin  had  the  advantage  of  him,  and  feeling  this,  Luke  said 
bitterly  "  Go  on  ;  my  tongue,  you  know,  is  tied." 

"  It  is  not  tied  by  me,  at  all  events,"  Austin  remarked ;  "  you 
can  say  your  worst,  and  all  you  know  about  me,  if  you  like.  I 
would  rather  you  dealt  in  open  accusation  than  in  cowardly 
innuendo." 

But  Luke  Ross  stood  silent,  as  Austin  knew  he  would ;  and 
Mr  Monteith,  looking  at  the  pair,  his  heart  inclining  all  the  time 
to  believe  Mary's  husband  hardly  done  by,  considered  Austin 
had  the  best  of  the  discussion.  One  man  has  always  such  an 
advantage  over  another,  when,  hidden  away  behind  that  other, 
lurks  a  woman,  whose  presence  he  dreads  revealing,  whose  anger 
he  fears  incurring,  whose  reproaches  he  would  not  dare  to  meet, 
whose  love  is  more  to  him  than  the  world's  verdict  or  the  world'a 
sneers.  Nobody  knew  all  this  better  than  Austin  Friars,  and  he 
traded  on  Luke's  affection  for  Yorke,  just  as  in  former  days  he 
had  traded  on  Yorke's  affection  for  himself. 

"I  must  say,"  began  Mr  Monteith,  now  the  war  of  words 
between  the  two  men  was  over,  and  that  silence  had  succeeded 
thereto, — "  I  must  say  there  seems  to  me  both  truth  and  justice 
in  Mr  Friars'  remarks." 

He  addressed  himself  to  Luke,  who  with  folded  arms  stood 
leaning  against  the  table,  sullenly  listening  to  the  old  man'3 
words,  chafing  inwardly  because  he  dared  not  open  his  mouth 
and  reply. 

"  Truth  and  justice  in  the  remarks  of  one  whose  life  has  been 
one  long  lie,  who  has  deceived  two  women  and  you,  and  whom 
you  will  know  some  day  for  the  wretched  imposter  that  he  is ! " 
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"  You  certainly,"  continued  Mr  Monteith,  "  stepped  into  Mr 
Friars'  business,  and  interfered  with  his  connection  in  a  manner 
that,  to  speak  mildly,  seemed  somewhat  underhand ;  you  like- 
wise appear  to  have  gained,  by  some  means,  a  remarkable  ascen- 
dancy over  Mrs  Friars  ;  and  it  was,  doubtless,  acting  under  your 
advice  that  she  insisted  on  his  accepting  bills  for  money  advan- 
ced on,  and  lost  in,  what,  so  far  as  I  understand,  was  a  sort  of 
joint  speculation." 

The  merchant  leaned  back  in  his  chair  as  he  finished  this 
agreeable  speech,  and  looking  at  Luke  Ross,  paused  for  a  reply. 

"Mr  Monteith,''  Luke  began — he  was  in  such  a  rage,  that 
perforce  his  voice  sounded  quiet  and  his  manner  seemed  calm — 
"  when  I  came  here  to-day  at  your  request,  I  did  not  think  you 
intended  to  put  me  on  my  trial.  As  I  find  such  the  case,  how- 
ever, I  beg  to  remark  that  I  do  not  mean  to  be  tried  for  any 
action  of  my  life  here,  or  by  you.  With  respect  to  the  bills 
which  have  originated  all  this  unpleasantness,  one  is  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs  Howe  <fe  Lovell,  another  in  those  of  my  bankers,  a 
third  is  nearly  due,  and  a  fourth  maturing.  I  intend  to  have 
the  money  for  all  of  them  from  some  one ;  and  if  Mr  Austin 
Friars  let  the  matter  come  into  court,  I  shall  not  then  be  reticent 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  this  most  just  debt  was  incurred, 
or  the  circumstances  that  induced  your  son-in-law  to  give  accep- 
tances against  it." 

And  with  a  bow  to  Mr  Monteith,  and  without  vouchsafing 
even  a  glance  towards  Austin,  Luke  was  leaving  the  room,  when 
Mr  Monteith,  hurriedly  rising,  prayed  him  to  remain. 

"  One  moment,  if  you  please,  Mr  Ross.  You  spoke  of  four 
bills :  what  are  the  amounts  % " 

"  You  had  better  ask  Mr  Austin  Friars ;  I  am  sure  you  cannot 
desire  a  more  reliable  authority." 

"  I  desire  truth,  Mr  Ross,"  said  the  old  man,  stung  by  Luke's 
sneer;  "and  this  is  information  which  in  my  son-in-law's 
presence  I  do  not  think  you  can  now  have  any  reason  for  with- 
holding. I  want  the  matter  settled  ;  and  if  you  tell  me  how 
much  you  consider  there  is  still  owing,  should  there  be  any  dis- 
crepancy between  your  accounts,  it  can  be  better  arranged  now 
than  at  a  future  time.  You  have  no  objection,  Austin,  to  my 
knowing  exactly  how  you  stand,  principal  and  interest,  with  Mr 
Ross?" 

"  Not  the  least,"  Austin  answered ;  but  he  looked  up  mean- 
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ingly  in  Luke's  face,  and  hastily  ioimed  a  4  on  the  blotting- 
paper  under  his  hand,  which  mark  he  tore  off  a  moment 
after. 

"  I  wish  you  would  seek  your  information  from  Mr  Friars," 
said  Luke. 

"  No ;  tell  Mr  Monteith  what  he  wants  to  know — you  have 
my  full  and  free  permission  to  do  so." 

But  still  Luke  hesitated,  and  for  an  instant  wavered.  He 
looked  in  Mr  Monteith's  agitated  face,  and  for  very  pity  felt  he 
could  not  utterly  destroy  his  faith.  He  thought  of  Yorke,  and 
knew  that,  were  she  in  his  place,  she  would  walk  out  of  the  room, 
and  leave  Austin  to  make  his  own  story  good — to  rebuild  with 
lies  the  bridge  of  his  tottering  fortunes.  Just  for  that  moment 
he  hesitated,  cursing  himself  the  while  for  his  cowardice ;  then 
he  put  his  hand  in  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat,  and  produced 
his  memorandum-book. 

"  Have  you  got  all  the  amounts  there  % "  Austin  asked  signifi- 
cantly. 

"  Yes,"  Luke  replied,  looking  steadily  at  Austin,  while  he  held 
in  his  hand  the  closed  book. 

At  that  moment,  Austin  Friars,  knowing  the  "  game  was  up," 
rose  from  his  chair,  and,  with  his  hands  stuffed  deep  into  his 
pockets,  walked  towards  one  of  the  windows,  from  which  appar- 
ently he  looked  out  on  Leadenhall  Street :  all  the  time  he  was 
really  contemplating  his  future  prospects. 

Just  as  a  man  lying  in  the  condemned-cell  might  listen  to  the 
beating  of  the  hammers,  every  blow  of  which  drove  figuratively 
another  nail  into  his  cofiin,  Austin  heard  Luke  calling  out  the 
sums  he  still  stood  indebted  to  Yorke.  Once  he  turned  round 
imploringly ;  but  Luke's  head  was  bent  over  the  pages  of  his 
book,  where  this  legend  that  he  read  aloud  was  traced : — 

"  Acceptance  of  A.  Friars,  due  on  the  27th  of  August,  dis- 
counted by  Messrs  Howe  &  Lovell,  £251,  16s.  2d. 

"  That  acceptance  was  not  met,"  Luke  commented ;  "  and  Mr 
Fulke,  instructed  by  Messrs  Howe  &  Lovell,  is  proceeding  for  the 
amount. 

"Acceptance,  A.  Friars,  due  21st  September,  discounted  by 
the  United  Kingdom  Banking  Company,  £237,  lis.  4d.  Like- 
wise dishonoured. — Acceptance,  A.  Friars,  due  October  the  29th, 
discounted  by  tJnited  Kingdom,  not  yet  at  maturity,  £268,  19s. 
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5d.— And  another  on  the  10th  November,  for  j£231,  4s.  9d.,  dis- 
counted by  W.  Harper  k  Co.  Making  altogether  a  total  of 
£989,  lis.  8d." 

"It  cannot  be — it  is  not  possible,**  remarked  Mr  Monteith, 
who  had  jotted  down  the  items  as  Luke  read  them  out. 

"  But  it  is,"  Luke  persisted.  "  Mr  Friars'  acceptances,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  are  precisely  what  I  have  said." 

"  Pardon  me ;  I  had  no  intention  of  seeming  to  doubt  your 
word.  I  only  meant  there  must  be  some  error.  If  you  only 
consider  the  matter  yourself — I  have  paid  two-fifty  off  the 
original  debt ;  and  it  would  be  simply  monstrous  to  suppose  the 
interest  could  have  swelled  the  balance  to  just  upon  a  thousand 
pounds." 

"  Nevertheless,  that  is  the  amount  of  Mr  Friars'  liability." 

"Austin,  come  here  for  a  moment,  please,"  said  Mr  Monteith, 
"  and  see  whether  there  be  not  some  great  mistake." 

"  Oh,  it  is  of  no  use  my  troubling/'  Austin  answered.  "  I 
daresay  it  is  all  right  enough.  Ross  is  sure  to  know  ;  and  for 
the  rest,  when  a  Christian  gets  amongst  Jews,  what  can  he  ex- 
pect but  to  have  his  teeth  drawn — by  way  of  reprisal,  I  suppose  % " 

"  If  you  have  got  amongst  Jews — by  which  phrase  I  presume 
you  mean  usurers,"  remarked  Luke, —  "you  never  became 
acquainted  with  them  through  me.  I  am  quite  willing  to  show 
Mr  Monteith  vouchers  for  every  farthing  of  discount  I  have  had 
to  pay,  when  I  think  he  will  consider,  taking  into  account  that 
yours  were  by  no  means  first-class  bills,  you  have  paid  very 
moderately  for  your  renewals." 

"  But,  sir,"  interposed  Mr  Monteith,  "  only  recollect — five 
hundred  pounds  original  debt,  and  half  paid  off." 

"  One  thousand  original  debt,  and  one-fourth  paid  off,"  cor- 
rected Luke  Ross. 

"Why,  Austin,  you  told  me,"  began  Mr  Monteith,  when  his 
son-in-law  interposed — 

"  I  do  not  recollect  in  the  least  what  I  told  you.  Whatever 
I  may  have  said,  I  believed  it  at  the  time ;  but  I  really  have 
had  so  much  to  annoy  me,  that  I  cannot  profess  to  remember 
the  particulars  of  every  conversation,  or  the  details  of  each 
pecuniary  transaction.  I  accepted  whatever  bills  Ross  sent  me, 
to  get  rid  of  fuss  and  trouble.  Very  often  I  accepted  on  a  blank 
stamp.     It  is  impossible  for  a  gentleman  to  carry  a  day-book 
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and  journal  and  ledger  about  in  his  head,  and  keep  making  petty 
entries  in  them  every  half-minute  through  the  day." 

"  I  should  have  thought  it  more  impossible  for  a  gentleman 
not  to  pay  his  just  debts,"  answered  Mr  Monteith,  gravely.  "  I 
must  think  this  matter  over,  however.  Mr  Ross,  I  fancy  I  owe 
you  some  apology  ;  but  I  hardly  yet  know  how  to  frame  it.     I 

appear  to  have  fallen  into  a  great  error,  and  " 

Sharply  Austin  turned  and  looked  towards  his  father-in-law, 
who  stooped  and  faltered  in  his  sentence,  and  whose  hand  shook 
as  he  lifted  the  list  of  bills  from  the  table. 

*'I  wish  you  would  both  leave  me,"  he  went  on.  "Mr  Ross, 
you  shall  receive  a  letter.     Good-afternoon." 

"Good-afternoon,  sir,"  Luke  answered,  though  the  words 
seemed  to  stick  in  his  throat,  and  he  followed  Austin,  who  had 
already  quitted  the  room. 

The  moment  the  door  closed  behind  them,  Mr  Monteith 's 
firmness  gave  way,  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he 
cried  like  a  child. 

He  was  beginning  at  last  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
man  to  whom  he  had  given  his  daughter ;  more  accurately  he 
measured  the  extent  of  his  own  commercial  danger,  if  he  failed 
to  take  warning  in  time. 

There  was  a  mystery  about  those  bills  held  by  Luke  Ross,  and 
about  Luke's  own  relations,  both  with  regard  to  Yorke  and 
Austin,  which  he  could  not  penetrate.  Only  one  thing  he  was 
sure  of,  namely,  that  Austin  had  lied;  and  that  conviction 
undermined  the  foundation  of  every  goodly  castle  he  had  built 
on  the  faith  of  this  man's  truthfulness  and  honour. 

It  was  a  blow,  and  he  could  not  bear  it   as  he  might  once 
have  done,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  of  his  life  Alexander  Mon 
teith  never  spent  a  bitterer  quarter  of  an   hour  than  that  he 
passed  after  the  departure  of  the  man  who  had  certainly  sealed 
Austin's  fate. 

For  within  a  week  Luke  Ross  read  in  the  Gazette  tliat  the 
partnership  hitherto  existing  between  Alexander  Monteith  and 
Austin  Friars,  420  Leadenhall  Street,  was  dissolved  by  mutual 
consent ;  and  the  next  morning  he  heard  from  both  Messrs  Howe 
h  Lovell  and  the  United  Kingdom  Banking  Company  that  Mr 
Monteith  had  satisfied  their  claims  in  the  matter  of  A.  Friars' 
dishonoured  acceptances. 

Further,  Mr  Ross  received  an  intimation  from  Mr  Monteith's 
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solicitor  that  the  remaining  bills  would,  on  coming  to  maturity, 
be  provided  for  by  Mr  Monteith,  and  retired  through  his  bankers. 
Which  they  were. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

yorke's  pleasant  mission. 

YoRKE  FoRDE  sat  alone  in  her  little  drawing-room  at  Wands- 
worth. Two  months  had  elapsed  since  she  sat  there  with  her 
husband ;  yet  it  was  of  that  evening  and  that  interview  she 
thought  while  she  looked  at  the  blazing  fire. 

She  was  thinking  of  what  followed  after  she  told  him  the 
name  of  that  man  for  whose  sake  she  had  made  herself  an  out- 
cast ;  of  how  her  husband  strove  to  win  the  whole  story  from 
her,  and  how  she  refused  to  tell  it,  or  to  endeavour  to  excuse 
herself,  even  by  a  word.  She  knew  the  old  love  was  not  dead 
in  his  heart ;  she  felt  that  had  she  repeated  to  him  every  inci- 
dent of  the  past  just  as  it  happened,  his  pity  and  his  affection 
would  have  made  him  forget  his  family  pride  and  his  righteoua 
prejudices,  and  remember  nothing  save  that  his  wife  had  sinned 
against,  and  been  forgiven  by,  him. 

But  Yorke  would  not  help  him  to  forgive  her.  From  that 
past  which  had  once  seemed  so  beautiful,  she  refused  to  lift 
the  veil.  Of  her  long  remorse,  of  her  desertion,  of  all  she  had 
suffered  when,  the  glamour  gone,  she  knew  her  idol  for  what  he 
realty  was,  she  spoke  no  single  word.  How  it  all  came  about 
— how  she  went  so  far  astray — with  what  manner  of  man  she 
had  elected  to  go  hand-in-hand  to  meet  sin  and  shame  and 
sorrow — she  had  no  mind  to  tell.  She  could  have  won  him 
back,  she  knew ;  and  sitting  looking  at  the  fire,  she  was  wonder- 
ing whether  she  had  done  rightly  in  refusing  to  let  him,  whose 
past  she  had  cursed,  be  the  judge  of  what  was  best  for  them 
both  in  the  future. 

Had  she  loved  him,  she  knew  that  she  could  not  have  held 
out  against  all  his  entreaties  for  her  to  conceal  nothing.  Un- 
consciously she  understood  he  was  longing  for  some  excuse  to 
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take  her  to  his  heart  and  his  home ;  but  she  did  not  care  fof 
him ;  and  just  because  she  did  not  care— because  she  had 
thought  of  herself  alone  during  that  interview,  as  she  thought 
of  herself  alone  that  morning  when  she  fled  away  from  Mild  en — 
Yorke  sat  taking  herself  to  task,  and  wondering  whether  Luke 
Eoss  were  right  when  he  said  she  had  wronged  her  husband  a 
second  time. 

It  was  about  the  hardest  sentence  Luke  ever  forced  himself 
to  utter ;  and  Yorke  looked  at  him  with  surprised  eyes  when  he 
spoke  it. 

"  You  should  have  told  him  all,  Yorke,"  he  repeated,  "  just 
as  you  told  me  that  night  by  the  river.  He  has  a  right  to  know 
everything,  even  to  the  extent  of  how  little  you  were  really  to 
blame." 

"  How  little  !  "  Yorke  repeated  bitterly  ;  and  then  there  came 
again  that  sorrowful  look  into  her  eyes  which  had  haunted  Mr 
Forde  ever  since  he  left  her,  and  which  seemed  to  come  and 
plead  to  him  when  he  sat  lonely  and  broken-hearted  in  the 
house  made  desolate  by  her  sin. 

What  an  ending  for  a  life  which  might  have  turned  out  so 
differently  !  What  a  satire  on  the  promise  and  innocence  of  her 
youth  !  And  yet,  in  one  sense,  she  was  the  same  as  when  he 
first  beheld  her  in  her  father's  garden ;  and  Mr  Forde  felt  it — 
felt  that,  though  she  might  have  sullied  the  purity  of  her  angel's 
wings,  there  was  nevertheless  the  angel's  nature  in  her  still. 

Of  all  his  goodness  since  that  interview  Yorke  thought,  more- 
ever — of  the  letters  he  had  written  full  of  tenderness  and  com- 
passion— of  one  more  especially,  received  only  that  morning,  in 
which,  after  lamenting  her  obstinate  determination  to  take  no 
money  from  him,  he  proceeded^— 

"  If  you  could  bring  yourself  to  do  it,  I  wish  you  would  tell 
me  all  about  this  grievous  matter  from  beginning  to  end.  Dis- 
miss from  your  mind  that  sad  morning's  work,  which  marred 
both  our  lives.  Write  to  me,  not  as  your  husband,  but  as  your 
friend.  I  would  help  you  still,  Yorke,  if  it  be  in  my  power  to 
make  the  future  any  way  better  for  you  than  the  past  has 
been." 

To  this  she  answered — 

"  You  can  do  nothing  for  me,  except  forget,  if  possible,  that  I 
ever  existed.     If  that  be  impossible,  forgive." 

And  now,  sitting  by  the  fire,  she  pictured  the  man  she  had 
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wronged — whose  happiness  she  had  so  utterly  blasted — reading 
those  few  lines.  She  beheld  the  old-fashioned  house,  the  stately 
trees,  the  spreading  lawns,  the  goodly  park ;  and  then  she 
looked  into  a  certain  well-remembered  room,  which  the  owner  of 
that  fair  estate  appropriated  peculiarly  to  himself,  and  beheld 
him  open  the  letter,  and  then,  after  reading,  lay  it  down,  sorrow- 
ing because  all  the  love  he  had  given  her,  all  the  infinite  tender- 
ness he  had  felt  for  her,  was  incapable,  first  or  last,  of  winning 
any  return. 

"  Oh,  that  I  could  love  him  even  now  !  "  Yorke  thought,  the 
firelight  shimmering  through  her  tears  ;  and  then,  remembering 
how  she  had  loved  another,  and  how  thoroughly  that  love  was 
expurgated  from  her  heart,  she  began  to  wonder  whether,  if  she 
had  abided  by  the  vows  she  took  upon  her  when  she  was  so 
young  and  able  to  realise  so  little  of  their  meaning,  she  might 
not,  as  time  went  by,  have  grown  to  love  this  man,  who  was  at 
once  so  constant  and  so  forbearing — who  even  in  her  degradation 
forgot  not  the  afi'ection  he  had  borne  her — who  still  was  too 
careless  of  others,  too  careful  for  her,  to  seek  to  free  himself  by 
dragging  her  name  into  a  court  of  law,  but  who  had  in  one  of 
his  letters  offered  to  divorce  her,  if  by  so  doing  he  could  make 
her  life  happier. 

It  was  a  cheerless  retrospect  for  her,  that  look  back  along  the 
path  she  had  travelled ;  but  I  think  the  bitterest  thought  in  it 
was,  that  she  had  lost  so  much  for  such  a  man  as  Austin  Friars 
— for  one  of  whom  she  could  never  think  save  with  humiliation, 
who  had  been  weak,  and  false,  and  cruel,  and  dishonest,  and  un- 
generous, and  untrue. 

Poor  fool  !  in  her  girlish  blindness  she  had  invested  this  man 
with  every  good  quality,  with  every  lofty  attribute  ;  and  now, 
behold  !  she  had  learned  to  distinguish  evil  from  good,  and  sour 
from  sweet,  only  to  understand  how  utterly  worthless  the  man 
was  for  whose  sake  she  had  risked  everything  a  woman  holds 
most  precious — risked  and  lost.  For  others,  happy  homes, 
honoured  names,  loving  husbands,  affectionate  children  ;  for  her, 
the  desolate  hearth  and  the  empty  heart  and  the  never  quiet  con- 
science till  the  end. 

Looking  forward  through  the  waste  of  long,  lonely  years  that 
stretched  far  away  before,  Yorke's  soul  died  within  her  ;  and 
unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  pain,  she  rose  hastily  from  her 
chair,  and,  walking  to  the  window,  looked  into  the  road,  strewed 
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with  leaves  that  the  October  blasts  had  stripped  from  oft  the 
trees. 

As  she  looked,  a  carriage,  which  had  passed  a  few  minutes 
before,  returned  and  stopped  at  the  gate.  Involuntarily  almost, 
Yorke  stepped  back,  without  seeing  that  the  lady  who  alighted 
and  walked  up  to  the  hall-door  was  Mary,  Austin's  wife.  Even 
had  she  seen,  she  could  not  well  have  done  otherwise  than  she 
did — namely,  remain  quietly  in  the  drawing-room  till  the  servant 
announced,  "  Mrs  Friars." 

Mrs  Friars !  Well,  well,  there  was  a  time  Yorke  never 
expected  to  be  able  to  hear  that  name  uttered  with  so  little 
emotion  ;  and  when  Mary,  throwing  back  her  veil,  and  stretching 
out  her  little  hand,  began,  "  You  did  not  expect  to  see  me  here, 
Mrs  Friars,"  the  other  answered,  with  perfect  composure,  and 
some  show  of  cordiality,  "  No ;  but  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you, 
nevertheless," 

"  Now  that  I  call  really  kind,"  said  Mary,  "  after  what  you 
— I  mean,  remembering  how  positively  you  declined  in  Scott's 
Yard  to  have  anything  to  do  with  me,  I  felt  nervous  about 
intruding  here.  But  I  wanted  so  much  to  see  you,  and  Mr 
Ross  assured  me  you  would  not  mind,  and  the  end  of  it  all  is 
— I  am  here." 

"  Will  you  not  sit  down  ? "  Yorke  suggested,  wheeling  at  the 
same  time  a  comfortable  chair  up  near  the  fire.  She  was  not 
going  to  say  she  felt  glad  a  second  time.  Indeed,  the  first 
assurance  had  been  almost  surprised  from  her.  Not  that  the 
sight  of  Mary  affected  her  now  as  it  had  done  then.  Time  had 
certainly  worked  wonders  for  Yorke,  and  save  when  she  was 
thinking  of  her  husband  and  all  the  misery  brought  upon  him 
by  her,  the  past  was  not  very  present  with  the  woman  who  now 
waited  quietly  for  Mary  to  speak. 

"  Dear  Mrs  Friars,"  began  Austin's  wife,  "  I  am  so  unhappy." 

Yorke  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  intently,  and  then  said,  "  I 
am  grieved  to  hear  it." 

"  I  know  what  you  are  thinking,  though  you  are  too  polite 
to  give  utterance  to  it — that  I  do  not  look  unhappy ;  but  I  am 
very,  very  miserable  for  all  that." 

She^did  not,  certainly,  appear  one's  ideal  of  a  very,  very 
miserable  woman;  since,  in  her  pretty  bonnet,  and  jaunty 
jacket,  and  rich  dress,  she  looked  both  lovely  and  happy ;  but 
there  were  some  fretful  lines  about  her  eyes,  and  a  little  pettish 
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pucker  in  her  forehead  that  assured  Yorke  something  must  be 
amiss.  Something — could  it  be  between  Austin  and  herself? 
With  all  her  heart  Yorke  hoped  it  was  not ;  yea,  with  all  her 
strength  she  prayed  sorrow  might  never  be  brought  to  this  child 
by  him. 

"  The  whole  thing  is  this,"  Mary  went  on ;  "  papa  and  Austin 
have  quarrelled.  Papa  says  it  is  all  Austin's  fault ;  and  Austin 
says  it  was  all  caused  by  Mr  Ross ;  and  Mr  Ross  would  not  say 
whose  fault  it  was.  I  called  at  his  office  to-day,  hoping  to  see 
you ;  and  I  could  not  help  showing  him  I  felt  vexed.  I  do  not 
like  him.  Considering  all  he  owes  to  Austin,  and  how  badly  he 
treated  him  about  stepping  into  his  connection,  I  do  think  he 
ought  at  least  to  have  refrained  from  making  mischief  with  papa. 
And  then  he  declined  discussing  the  subject  with  me.  He  said 
he  would  rather  not  argue  on  business  matters  with  a  lady ;  and 
I  know  he  thought  I  knew  nothing  about  business,  or  anything 
else,  for  that  matter." 

"  But  what  have  Mr  Monteith  and  your  husband  quarrelled 
about  %  "  inquired  Yorke. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  know  ?  Why,  I  thought 
Mr  Ross  told  you  everything ;  and  he  knows.  It  was  about 
some  money  that  Austin  did  not  think  he  was  entitled  to  pay — 
although,  for  peace-sake,  he  consented  to  do  so — and  Mr  Ross 
was  mixed  up  in  the  matter,  and  told  papa  Austin  had  not  paid 
it  quick  enough  ;  and  papa  would  not  hear  a  word  Austin  had 
to  say,  but  flew  into  a  terrible  passion,  and  declared  he  would 
dissolve  the  partnership ;  and  he  has  done  it  too." 

*'I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  all  this,"  Yorke  said, — "very 
3orry," 

"  I  felt  sure  you  would,  and  that  is  why  I  have  come  to  you. 
You  cannot  think  how  wretched  it  is  at  home  now.  Papa  sits 
in  one  room,  and  when  Austin  is  there — which  I  cannot  say  is 
often  now — he  sits  in  another.  Then  papa  calls  me,  'poor 
Mary  ! '  and  when  he  takes  Alick  on  his  knee,  he  always  says, 
'  poor  child !  *  and  it  makes  me  miserable.  I  cry  myself  to  sleep 
every  night.  If  Austin  had  robbed  somebody,  as  he  says  him- 
self, he  could  not  be  thought  worse  of.  And  now  he  will  have 
to  begin  everything  again,  start  in  business  afresh,  and  work 
like  a  slave ;  and  all  through  Mr  Ross." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  Yorke  repeated. 

She  could  not  well  say  anything  else,  or  tell  Mary  it  was  her 
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money  she  was  speaking  of — her  money,  which  had  not  been 
paid— her  money,  for  the  return  of  which  Luke  Ross  had  battled, 
so  it  seemed,  a  little  too  hotly. 

"  And  do  you  know,"  Mary  went  on,  "  Mr  Koss  would  scarcely 
give  me  your  address "?  I  had  such  trouble  to  get  him  to  write 
it  down.  He  said  be  must  first  obtain  your  permission.  So 
absurd,  you  know  ;  just  as  if  you  were  hiding  away." 

And  the  little  lady,  who  was  at  the  moment  full  of  her  own 
troubles  and  Austin's  wrongs,  never  noticed  the  flush  that 
mantled  Yorke's  cheek,  nor  the  sudden  swiftness  with  which  her 
eyes  sought  the  ground. 

"  Mr  Ross  only  meant,"  was  the  reply,  "  that  here,  as  was  the 
case  in  Scott's  Yard,  I  do  not  receive  visitors." 

"  But  if  a  person  want  to  see  you  so  very  particularly  as  I 
did,  you  would  not  call  that  visiting,  should  you  %  And  do  you 
really  lead  the  same  hermit-life  you  used  to  do  ?  I  shall  soon 
begin  to  think,  with  Austin,  that  Mr  Ross  will  not  let  you  go  out 
— that  he  wants  to  keep  you  entirely  for  himself." 

"  My  dear — hush  ! "  entreated  Yorke  ;  then  suddenly  added, 
"  Did  Austin  say  that — did  he  indeed  %  " 

"  Yes ;  but  jestingly,  of  course,"  answered  Mary,  a  little 
frightened  at  Yorke's  manner. 

"  Well,  if  he  ever  say  it  again,  will  you  answer  that  it  is  not  a 
remark  he  ought  to  make  ?  Tell  him  I  said  so,  and  that  he  well 
knows  why." 

"Dear  Mrs  Friars,  I  am  so  vexed;  I  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  annoying  you,  only  it  all  seems  mysterious — like 
something  in  a  novel  \  not  in  the  least  like  anything  real." 

"  By  the  time  you  are  as  old  as  I  am,"  Yorke  replied,  "  you 
will  understand  that  some  things  in  novels  will  strike  you  as 
being  much  more  real  than  the  recollection  of  the  contented  and 
happy  life  you  have  led  till  now.  But  what  nonsense  I  am 
talking  !     Why  should  trouble  ever  touch  you  % " 

"  It  has  touched  me,"  Mary  answered,  plaintively.  "  I  lost 
our  last  little  baby  ;  and  now  there  is  this  quarrel.  I  did  not 
fret  one  half  so  much  about  my  child  as  I  have  over  this  matter. 
It  suffered  so  terribly,  I  was  almost  glad  when  God  took  it ;  but 
this  is  different.  It  is  dreadful  to  see  the  two  people  I  love 
best  in  the  world  never  speaking  to  each  other  if  they  can  help 
it.  And  it  will  drive  Austin  quite  away  from  home.  He  has 
dined  at  his  club  every  night  this  week,  and  never  returned  till 
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nearly  one  o'clock ;  and  I  did  not  know  who  to  come  to  in  all 
the  world  for  help  but  yourself." 

"  I  fear  you  have  come  to  a  broken  reed,"  Yorke  answered. 

"  No  ;  if  anybody  could  set  it  all  right,  you  could.  Both 
Austin  and  papa  think  so  much  of  you  ;  and  oh,  Mrs  Friars,  if 
you  could  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  I  should  be  so  happy  ! " 

"  But  what  is  it  you  want  me  to  do  ? "  inquired  Yorke.  "  All 
the  mischief  seems  to  be  done,  and  I  do  not  see  that  any  interfer- 
ence of  mine,  or  of  anybody  else,  will  mend  the  matter." 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  would  ! — they  would  listen  to  you.  Austin  is 
quite  willing  to  make  it  up.  He  is  so  forgiving  and  good,  I 
cannot  imagine  how  papa  could  quarrel  with  him  ;  and  if  only 
papa  would  make  the  least  sign,  we  might  all  be  comfortable 
again." 

"  But  how  can  I  go  to  your  father,  and  speak  to  him  on  such 
a  subject  1 "  Yorke  exclaimed.  "  He  would  think  me  most  im- 
pertinent and  officious.  In  fact,  I  should  quite  expect  him  to 
refuse  to  hear  a  word  I  had  to  say." 

"  You  could  tell  him  I  asked  you  to  interfere,"  said  Mary  ; 
"that  I  came  down  here  on  purpose  ;  and  that  it  will  break  my 
heart  if  he  and  Austin  go  on  as  they  are  doing,  it  will !  "  And 
Mary's  eyes  filled  full  of  tears  that  trickled  down  her  soft  fair 
cheeks,  and  moved  Yorke's  heart  with  a  strange  compassion. 

She  had  not  thought  Mary  much  improved  by  her  marriage, 
nor  was  she  :  she  had  adopted  so  many  of  Austin's  ideas  and 
turns  of  expression,  that  at  first  it  seemed  as  if  the  Mary  Mon- 
teith  she  remembered  coming  in  her  shy  beauty  to  Scott's  Yard, 
in  order  to  make  friends,  were  departed,  and  another  and  more 
commonplace  Mary  walked  about  the  world  clothed  with  her 
body  and  speaking  with  her  voice  ;  but  when  she  came  to  talk 
earnestly  on  any  subject,  whether  of  her  dead  child  or  her  living 
father,  there  came  a  pathos  into  her  tone,  and  an  eager  earnest 
expression  into  her  face,  which  touched  Yorke's  heart,  as  the 
sight  of  the  young  girl  with  her  tender  beauty  had  touched  it 
that  day  when  she  entered  the  City  sitting-room,  offering  to  be 
friends. 

"  But,  my  dear  child,  why  not  tell  him  all  this  yourself  1 " 
Yorke  suggested,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"  I  liave  told  him,  and  it  was  of  no  use.  He  only  shook  his 
head  and  said,  '  Ah,  Mary,  you  do  not  understand  ! '  Of  course, 
I  know  I  am  not  clever  like  you,  and  perhaps  I  cannot  under- 
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stand ;  but  it  seems  miserable  to  bave  people  quarrelling  ;  and  I 
know  if  anybody  were  able  to  reconcile  them,  it  would  be  you." 

"  I  fear  you  overrate  both  my  abilities  and  my  powers  of 
persuasion,"  Yorke  answered. 

"  I  do  not.  I  know  both  papa  and  Austin  think  you  the 
cleverest  woman  that  ever  lived,  and  besides  " 

"  Besides  what  ? "  the  other  inquired. 

"  Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean  quite  well ;  papa  would  have 
liked  you  to  marry  him — and  I  wish  you  had.  Oh,  I  wish  you 
had ! — everything  would  have  been  so  different." 

"  Did  Austin  tell  you  that  also  % "  Yorke  asked,  with  an  ever- 
increasing  wonder  at  the  extent  of  his  communicativeness. 

"  Yes,  he  did,  before  I  went  to  see  you ;  and  that  was  one 
reason  why  I  wanted  to  go,  because  I  thought  you  might  fancy 
I  should  not  like  it,  and  " 

"  Should  you  mind  my  asking  you  to  say  nothing  more  on 
that  subject  % "  Yorke  interrupted.  "  You  cannot  imagine  how 
inexpressibly  painful  these  reminiscences  are  to  me.  If  you 
think  I  can  serve  you,  I  am  willing  to  try  ;  and  should  no  good 
result  from  my  visit  to  your  father,  you  will  know,  at  all  events, 
that  I  have  done  my  best." 

"  Thank  you,  a  thousand  times  over ! "  Mary  cried  out,  joy- 
fully ;  "  and  you  wiU  come  and  see  me  sometimes,  will  you  not  ? 
I  want  to  introduce  you  to  my  boy.  He  is  such  a  darling ! 
You  would  love  him,  I  am  sure.  Dear  Mrs  Friars,  had  you  ever 
any  children  ? " 

"  I  have  none  now,"  Yorke  answered ;  and  Mary,  feeling  the 
hand  she  held  twitch  a  little,  pressed  it  with  feminine  sympathy. 
She  did  not  know  that  Yorke  had  mentally  added  to  her  sen- 
tence the  words,  "  Thank  God  ! " 

"  Forgive  me,"  Mary  said  ;  "  I  did  not  mean  to  give  you  pain. 
You  will  let  us  be  friends,  at  last.  I  do  so  want  a  woman  to  love 
and  talk  to — as  I  could  love  and  talk  to  you." 

And  the  sweet  face  was  raisad  pleadingly  to  Yorke,  who 
replied,  "  It  cannot  be,  dear.  There  is  a  mystery  about  me,  as 
you  have  guessed ;  and  that  mystery  must  for  ever  prevent  my 
seeking  fresh  friends,  or  letting  any  one  make  a  friend  of  me. 
I  wonder  Austin,  who  has  told  you  so  much,  never  told  you 
that." 

"You  have  suffered  terribly,  I  am  afraid,"  Mary  ex- 
claimed, u 
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"  Not  so  much  as  I  have  made  others  suflfer,"  Yorke  replied. 
"  But  all  this  cannot  interest  you,  or  benefit  me,"  she  added, 
hastily.  "  I  will  go  to  your  father,  and  see  whether  it  be  possible 
to  make  peace." 

She  said  this  in  a  tone  which  clearly  proved  that  she  wished 
the  interview  ended  ;  but  still  Mary  lingered. 

"I  wish,"  she  whispered, — "I  wish  you  would  tell  me  every- 
thing." 

**  Don't  you  know,"  Yorke  answered,  "  that  children  often  wish 
for  things  that  they  cannot  have,  that  it  would  be  very  bad  for 
them  to  have  1  And  although  you  are  a  wife  and  a  mother,  you 
are  very  little  more  than  a  child  still." 

"  That  is  what  Austin  says,"  remarked  Mary,  with  a  pout ; 
then  added  next  moment,  "If  I  am  a  child,  kiss  me  like  one ;" 
and  she  put  up  her  red  Ups,  to  which  Yorke  pressed  her  own, 
feeling  all  the  while  she  was  not  the  same  Yorke  who  had  fully 
believed,  in  Scott's  Yard,  that  Mary's  words  and  Mary's  caresses 
would  drive  her  mad. 

Weeks,  months,  years,  lay  between  that  time  and  this ;  and 
God  had  been  so  merciful  to  this  poor  sinner,  as  to  deaden  the 
agony  and  the  shame  she  endured  in  the  first  shock  of  finding 
that  the  man  she  believed  true  to  her,  though  false  to  all  else, 
meant  to  make  the  hope  she  had  unconsciously  cherished  impos- 
sible. 

On  the  evening  of  that  same  day  Luke  came  down  from  town. 
He  felt  anxious  to  learn  the  result  of  Mary's  visit.  He  was 
nervously  fearful  lest  Yorke  might  be  vexed  both  at  what  he 
had  done,  and  at  the  fact  of  his  keeping  her  in  ignorance  about 
the  matter ;  and  something  of  this  he  expressed  to  Yorke,  who 
answered — 

"  I  am  not  such  an  idolater  as  to  desire  to  sacrifice  every  other 
human  being's  interest  on  any  altar,  whether  that  of  affection  or 
the  memory  of  affection;"  which  was  about  the  plainest  inti- 
mation Luke  had  ever  heard  her  make  that  the  old  love  was 
dead  as  the  once  green  leaves  now  littering  the  side-paths  and 
roadway. 

"  I  have  promised,"  she  went  on,  "  to  see  Mr  Monteith,  and 
try  whether  I  cannot  reconcile  him  and  his  son-in-law." 

"You  will  find  it  a  particularly  pleasant  mission,"  he 
remarked. 
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"  I  do  not  mind  that,  if  it  prove  profitable,"  she  replied.  "  I 
am  glad  you  have  come  down  this  evening,  and  told  me  all  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  affair,  for  now  I  shall  know  better  what  to 
say.  I  do  not  blame  you,  Luke,  remember,  one  atom;  and  I 
cannot  regret  that  Mr  Monteith's  eyes  are  opened  at  last,  though 
I  am  sorry  it  fell  to  your  lot  to  enlighten  him." 

"  So  am  I,  heartily,"  Luke  answered ;  but,  nevertheless,  he 
returned  to  London  with  a  much  lighter  heart  than  he  had 
carried  in  his  breast  since  that  day  when  he  read  out  to  Mr 
Monteith  a  list  of  Mr  Austin  Friars'  little  bills. 

As  for  Yorke,  she  went  the  next  day  to  London,  and  to 
Leadenhall  Street,  where  she  spent  a  full  hour  closeted  with  Mr 
Monteith,  who  at  first  plainly  told  her  she  knew  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  she  held  a  brief  in  a 
cause  of  which  she  was  entirely  ignorant. 

Patiently — for  the  woman  possessed  the  divine  virtue  of 
listening  attentively — Yorke  heard  all  he  had  to  advance,  and 
then  replied — 

"I  know  Austin  Friars  better  than  you  are  ever  likely  to 
know  him.  It  may  be  even  that  in  some  respects  I  despise  him 
more,  and  with  greater  reason ;  but  I  see  no  result  save  grievous 
unhappiness  which  can  ensue  if  you  persist  in  refusing  to  be 
reconciled.  He  is  your  daughter's  husband — you  cannot  undo 
that.  You  are  giving  him  a  pretext  for  absenting  himself  from 
home  which  he  will  not  be  slow  to  take  advantage  of.  You  are 
placing  your  daughter  in  the  trying  position  of  judging  between 
you  and  him,  and  you  are  affording  society  the  pleasure  of  say- 
ing :  '  See  what  a  mistake  Mr  Monteith  has  made,  and  what  a 
miserable  error  that  marriage  has  proved  ! '  If  one  have  soiled 
linen,  you  remember — and  I  suppose  most  people  have  some — it 
is  as  well  not  to  wash  it  in  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange." 

"  What  do  you  want  me  tc  do  1 "  asked  Mr  Monteith,  relaxing 
a  little,  in  spite  of  himself.  '*  I  presume  you  do  not  desire  that 
I  should  take  the  fellow  back  into  partnership  1 " 

"  Certainly  not,"  Yorke  answered.  "  No  one  who  knows  him 
as  I  do  could  counsel  such  a  step.  If  he  were  not  able  to  pay 
his  debts,  and  to  keep  himself  clear  of  trouble,  when  once  he 
entered  this  house,  I  say,  after  the  bitter  experience  he  had 
passed  through,  he  deserved  to  be  turned  out  of  it.  All  I  ask 
is,  that  in  Manchester  Square  you  will  try  to  forget  the  City  ; 
that    you   will    remember   only,    for    the   future,    he    is   your 
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daughter's  husband,  not  that  he  was  your  partner,  and  deceived 
you." 

"It  is  his  deceit  and  lying  I  find  so  hard  to  forgive,"  Mr 
Monteith  remarked. 

"  If  you  knew  everything — if  you  knew  all  about  his  past  as  I 
do — you  might  find  reasons  and  excuses  for  both.  I  do  not 
want  to  defend  him  or  his  conduct.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  on 
earth  who  has  so  low  an  opinion  of  both,  and  with  better  reason 
than  myself ;  but  as  this  quarrel  has  come  about  through  me,  I 
ask  you  to  patch  it  up — to  make,  if  you  like  to  put  it  so,  the 
best  of  a  bad  business.  He  is  not  different  now  from  what  he 
was  when  you  accepted  him  for  your  son-in-law.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  you  see  him  in  a  clearer  light." 

"  You  knew  what  he  was,  and  you  knew  me,  and  yet  you 
never  warned  me  by  a  word,"  the  old  man  answered,  a  little 
bitterly. 

"  Ah,  Mr  Monteith  !  were  the  past  to  be  lived  over  again  I 
could  not  act  differently  :  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  warn  any 
one." 

It  was  either  something  in  the  words  or  the  way  she  uncon- 
sciously spoke  them,  which  filled  Mr  Monteith  with  a  terrible 
suspicion.  It  just  entered  his  mind,  and  then  he  put  it  aside  as 
he  might  a  suggestion  from  the  Evil  One ;  for  the  notion  that 
occurred  to  him  was  this — 

"Was  it  for  the  sake  of  my  son-iu-law  this  woman  left  her 
husband,  and  were  they  both  in  league  against  me  % " 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MR  MONTEITH  ASKS  A  QUESTION. 

It  is  not  an  encouraging  reflection  that  the  worldly-wise  man 
usually  does  much  better  for  himself  and  his  friends  than  the 
quixotic — that  sentiment,  delicate  feeling,  impulse,  are  the  worst 
possible  guides  to  take  through  life ;  and  that,  judging  from 
the  results  which  usually  ensue  in  this  world  from  following 
them,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  individual  who 
does  best  for  himself  here,  will  not  do  best  for  himself  hereafter 
as  well. 

That  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  pleasant  view  of  life  is 
certain ;  but  that  it  is  one  we  must  all  some  time  or  other  con- 
template is  equally  sure. 

We  curse  our  day,  and  observe  pharisaically  that  had  we  been 
constituted  like  Mr  So-and-so,  who  is  as  deficient  in  heart  as  he 
affects  to  be  in  liver — thanking  God  in  the  presence  of  dyspeptics 
that  he  never  knew  he  had  one — we  should  have  done  well,  been 
rich  and  happy ;  which  is  all  very  fine,  and  very  consolatory  to 
our  self-love,  till  we  begin  to  consider  that  perhaps  our  neigh- 
bour's sound  mental  and  bodily  health  may  be  due  as  much  to  a 
perfection  of  physique  as  to  an  absence  of  it. 

The  liver  which  works  most  satisfactorily  is  that  which  gives 
no  sign  of  its  presence— the  heart  which  beats  best  in  unison  with 
the  heart  of  its  fellows  is  neither  too  fast  nor  too  slow,  too  strong 
nor  too  weak.  It  is  disease  that  at  every  turn  obtrudes  its  pre- 
sence, and  reminds  us  of  its  existence — it  is  the  weaker  organis- 
ation which  makes  grief  for  itself  and  others  by  reason  of  its 
very  rashness — which  goes  forth  to  battle  without  counting  the 
cost,  and  returns  worsted  and  weeping  from  the  fray,  crying  that 
life  is  too  rough  a  fight  to  be  undertaken  by  any  save  those  who 
are  as  ready  to  deal  blows  as  to  endure  them — as  little  considerate 
towards  the  feelings  of  others,  as  others  are  for  the  imprudent 
impulses  and  the  morbid  repentances  that  tend  so  greatly  to 
make  up  the  unhappiness  of  existence. 

It  was  some  such  reflections  that  came  crowding  through 
Yorke's  mind  when  she  beheld  the  swift  and  to  her  unintelligible 
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change  in  Mr  Monteitb's  face,  as  she  spoke  of  no  one  knowing 
Austin  Friars  like  herself— of  her  lips  having  been  senled  while 
speech  was  still  capable  of  effecting  any  good.  Bitterly  enough 
now  memory  reminded  her  that  first  and  last  she  had  acted  on 
impulse,  and  that  her  impulses  had  caused  the  unhappiness  of 
every  one  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  Her  husband,  the 
man  she  had  loved,  the  man  who  had  loved  her — what  good  had 
she  done  for  any  one  of  these,  or  for  herself  ? — what  good  !  nay, 
what  harm  !  In  remembering  her  own  interests,  as  in  forgetting 
them,  she  had  brought  sorrow  to  Austin  Friars.  The  money 
might  just  as  well  have  gone.  Recalling  that  night  when  she 
det°ermined  to  retain  it,  and  compel  another  man  to  carry  on 
Austin's  business,  she  knew  she  had  been  hurried  to  her  deter- 
mination simply  by  a  wave  of  impulse ;  and  feeling  this,  she  said 
passionately  after  a  moment's  pause — 

"  I  would  give  ten  times  the  thousand  pounds,  if  I  had  it,  Mr 
Monteith,  to  undo  the  fact  that,  through  me  or  because  of  me, 
you  and  Austin  have  quarrelled." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  have  any  just  cause  for  self-reproach  in 
the  matter,"  the  merchant  answered  quietly  ;  "for  the  money  was 
yours,  and  he  certainly  had  no  right  to  refuse  payment.  Further, 
had  he  and  I  not  parted  over  this  affair,  we  must  have  done  so 
about  some  other,  sooner  or  later ;  and  it  is  much  better  for  me 
that  it  should  have  come  sooner  than  later." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  Yorke  said  ;  "but  that  does  not  lessen  my  re- 
gret at  having  been  the  cause  of  disagreement  between  you." 

"  It  was  quite  optional  with  him  to  have  paid  the  money  :  he 
had  ample  means  of  being  honest  if  he  desired  to  act  fairly  and 
honourably." 

"  I  should  never  have  pressed  him  for  it,"  Yorke  went  on, 
hurriedly ;  "  and  I  am  more  sorry  than  I  can  express  that  Mr 
Ross  " 

"  I  must  stop  you  there,"  interrupted  Mr  Monteith.  "  I  do 
not  want  you  to  say  anything  now  you  may  regret  hereafter ; 
and  if  you  blame  Mr  Ross  to  me,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  sorry 
to-morrow  for  having  done  so.  In  my  opinion,  Mr  Ross  has 
acted  admirably  in  every  respect,  save  one ;  and  in  that  I  believe 
he  was  influenced  entirely  by  you." 

"By  me  ?"  she  repeated  faintly. 

"Yes,  by  you,"  he  replied.  "  From  what  I  have  seen  of  Mr 
Ross,  I  km  quite  confident  that  of  himself  he  would  never  have 
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stepped  into  another  man's  name  and  another  man's  connection 
without  leave  asked  or  granted,  had  you  not  persuaded  him  to 
do  it.  If  I  give  you  pain,  pardon  me,"  Mr  Monteith  went 
on ;  "  but  as  you  have  come  to-day  to  speak  to  me  about  my 
affairs,  I  mean  to  take  the  liberty  of  speaking  to  you  about 
your  own :  I  want  to  talk  to  you  as  a  father  might  to  a 
daughter."  His  voice  faltered  for  a  moment,  remembering. 
"  The  man  loves  you,  and  he  has  done  all  for  love.  Situated 
as  you  are,  is  this  right  % " 

For  a  moment  the  blood  mounted  to  her  face,  and  her  cheeks 
were  dyed  with  a  crimson  flush  of  shame,  while  she  answered — 

^at  might  not  be  if— if" 

"  If  he  were  a  different  man.  Is  that  what  you  would  say  % " 
Mr  Monteith  suggested. 

His  manner  was  tender  towards  her,  and  pitiful  \  so  pitiful, 
that  Yorke  almost  felt  as  if  her  heart  were  breaking  for  sorrow 
and  for  memory. 

"  No ;  I  did  not  mean  that,"  she  answered.  "  I  meant,  if  he 
did  not  know  all." 

"  Do  I  understand  you  that  Mr  Ross  is  acquainted  with  the 
facts  you  communicated  to  me?"  he  asked  in  utter  astonish- 
ment. 

"  There  is  not  a  thing  in  my  past  life  of  which  Mr  Ross  is 
ignorant,"  Yorke  said,  rising  and  looking  at  him  with  a  weary 
desperate  hunted  heart-broken  expression  in  her  lovely  eyes, 
"except  the  fact  that  you  honoured  me  so  far  as  to  ask  me  to 
become  your  wife ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  my  present  I  keep 
from  his  knowledge,  as  there  is  never  likely  to  be  anything  in 
the  future  I  should  refuse  to  tell  him." 

"  You  do  not  intend  to  imply,"  Mr  Monteith  began  ;  but 
there  he  stopped.  He  was  so  utterly  bewildered,  so  hopelessly 
at  sea,  that  even  conjecture  failed  him  ;  his  previous  suspicions 
were  completely  forgotten  in  amazement  at  this  fresh  revela- 
tion. 

Each  item  of  intelligence  only  made  the  case  more  complex  ; 
each  strand  of  silk  he  touched  only  showed  him  how  puzziiiigly 
entangled  the  skein  he  desired  to  unravel  really  was ;  and,  find- 
ing question  fail  him,  he  looked  into  Yorke's  face,  as  if  hoping 
to  find  some  expression  there  that  might  enable  him  to  solve 
the  mystery ;  but  her  next  words  only  deepened  it  to  his  com- 
prehension. 
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'*  I  mean  to  imply  nothing  concerning  Mr  Ross,  save  that 
there  is  no  one  on  earth  whom  I  trust  so  implicitly,  whose 
friendship  I  value  so  highly,  whom  I  respect  so  utterly,  as  Luke 
Ross." 

"  You  are  treading  on  dangerous  ground,"  Mr  Monteith  said 
gently,  "  whether  or  not  you  are  aware  of  the  fact." 

"  No,"  she  answered ;  "  it  is  because  the  ground  is  so  firm 
under  my  feet  that  I  am  able  to  speak  so  freely  ;  because  there 
is  not  a  word  which  has  ever  passed  between  me  and  Mr  Ross 
I  should  object  to  tell  my  husband ; "  and,  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  power  this  last  weapon  gave  her,  Yorke,  woman-like, 
thrust  the  existence  of  the  husband  she  once  dreaded  to  name, 
on  Mr  Monteith's  notice. 

"  That  may  all  be,"  he  said  '*  and  yet  the  danger  exist. 
Mr  Ross  is  too  young  to  occupy  the  position  of  friend  and  con- 
fidant safely." 

"  He  thought  of  all  that  long  ago,"  she  replied,  "  and  decided 
to  run  the  risk." 

"  But,  my  dear,  have  you  thought  of  what  the  world  may  say 
— of  what  it  will  say  some  time  1 " 

"  What  the  world  says  or  thinks  is  of  very  little  consequence  to 
me  now;  "  and  Yorke  laid  a  plaintive  emphasis  on  the  last  word. 

"  But  it  might  be  of  consequence  to  Mr  Ross  ;  and  " 

"And  I  ought  to  consider  that  and  him,  you  would  say," 
finished  Yorke.  "  I  have  been  thinking  of  that  for  some  time 
past ;  and  within  the  last  ten  minutes  everything  which  has 
been  hitherto  floating  vaguely  through  my  mind  seems  to  have 
assumed  one  definite  shape.  As  you  have  taken  so  great  an 
interest  in  my  affairs  " 

"  Nay,  not  an  impertinent  interest,  I  hope,"  he  interrupted, 
misunderstanding  her. 

"  I  did  not  mean  anything  except  what  I  said,"  she  went  on 
steadily.  "  As  you  have  taken  so  great  and  kind  an  interest  in 
me  and  my  affairs,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  intend  now  to  do.  I 
shall  accept  a  pecuniary  offer  which  has  been  made  to  me,  and 
which  will  enable  me  to  leave  London.  I  shall  go  away  some- 
where— most  probably  away  from  England.  I  shall  leave  Mr 
Ross  unencumbered  in  any  way  by  me  in  the  future  ;  and  as  it 
seems  impossible  for  me  to  be  of  any  use  to  any  human  being, 
I  will  try  at  all  events  to  refrain  from  proving  an  encumbrance." 

"  You  say  this  because  I  have  spoken  suddenly,  and  perhaps 
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too  st^ngly,"  he  remarked.  "  Do  not  do  anything  in  a  hurry 
you  would  be  likely  to  repent  hereafter." 

"  I  shall  not  repent,"  she  said  vehemently.  "  It  is  a  thing  I 
hate  the  thought  of  doing,  and  therefore  it  must  be  right  to 
do  it.  I  have  let  feeling  influence  me  far  too  long.  I  will  con- 
quer my  feelings  now,  and  take  the  only  course  which  can  free 
Mr  Ross  from  the  burden  of  my  maintenance,  and  yet  leave  him 
at  liberty  to  make  a  good  thing  of  that  business  in  which,  as  you 
truly  say,  I  compelled  him  to  embark  against  both  his  wishes 
and  his  judgment.'^ 

"  Will  you  not  tell  me  what  that  course  is  %  You  may  depend 
upon  my  discretion." 

"  There  is  not  much  to  tell,"  she  answered.  "  A  relative,  to 
whom  I  believe  I  ought  to  have  applied  long  ago,  has  offered 
lately  to  make  such  a  settlement  as  shall  secure  me  from 
poverty.     I  have  refused  that  offer ;  but  I  shall  now  accept  it." 

"  And  that  relative  is  " Mr  Monteith  paused,  and  for  a 

second  Yorke  remained  silent ;  then  she  said  steadily — 

"My  husband." 

"  You  have  seen  him,  then  % " 

"  Yes."  Her  voice  was  low  and  troubled,  and  he  knew  he 
had  no  right  or  title  to  probe  farther  into  her  sorrow ;  but  yet 
there  was  one  question  he  felt  he  must  ask. 

"  You  will  not  be  angry  with  me  if  I  beg  you  to  tell  me  one 
thing  more,"  he  began. 

"  I  shall  not  be  angry  ;  but  perhaps  I  may  not  tell  you,"  she 
replied. 

"  Once  you  gave  me  the  outline  of  a  very  sad  story,"  he  said. 
"  I  want  you  to  tell  me  something  in  connection  with  that." 

"  What  is  it  %  "  Her  tone  was  quiet,  but  he  noticed  that  her 
hands  toyed  restlessly  with  the  fringe  of  her  shawl,  and  that 
every  particle  of  colour  had  left  her  face. 

"  You  promised  not  to  be  angry,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand, 
and  holding  it  while  he  looked  earnestly  and  deprecatingly  at 
her.  "  I  feel  my  question  to  be  almost  brutal ;  but  yet  I  would 
give  much  to  know  whether  you  have  any  right  to  the  name  of 
Friars." 

She  did  not  start,  but  he  felt  her  fingers  twitching  in  his 
clasp.  She  did  not  attempt  to  withdraw  her  hand,  but  stood 
passive  for  a  moment,  with  her  eyes  bent  down,  thinking  what 
answer  it  would  be  best  to  give  him. 
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She  thougM  of  Austin,  of  Mary ;  but  most  perhaps  of  all,  she 
thought  of  the  man  who  was  waiting  for  a  reply  to  his  question 
— the  man  to  whom,  if  he  were  ever  to  be  enlightened,  know- 
ledge ought  to  have  been  vouchsafed  ere  he  gave  his  daughter  to 
an  adventurer  who  did  not  possess  a  legitimate  title  even  to  his 
name. 

"  "What  use  do  you  propose  to  make  of  the  information,  if  I 
give  it  to  you  % "  she  asked,  at  length. 

"  I  do  not  intend  to  make  any  use  of  it,"  he  answered.  "  I 
desire  it  solely  for  my  own  satisfaction." 

"  And  you  will  ask  me  no  further  question  % " 

"  I  will  aok  you  nothing  further." 

"  I  have  no  right  to  the  name,"  she  said  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately ;  "  and  when  I  enter  upon  my  new  life,  I  shall  abandon  it. 
I  may  go  now,  Mr  Monteith,  may  I  not  %  "  she  went  on.  "  Our 
interview  has  not  proved  exactly  what  I  intended  ;  but  perhaps 
you  may  now  be  more  disposed  to  take  my  request  into  con- 
sideration, knowing  you  will  never  see  me  again — that  I  shall 
never  trouble  you  with  another.  As  I  was  the  innocent  cause 
of  the  quarrel,  let  me  be  the  means  of  making  it  up  again.  You 
will  forgive  Austin  for  not  having  been  quite  straightforward  % " 

"  I  will  try  ;  I  cannot  promise  ;  but  I  will  try." 

"  Thank  you."  She  took  his  hand  between  hers,  and  looked 
wistfully  in  his  face  for  a  moment ;  then  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  drawing  down  her  veil,  she  moved  towards  the  door 
without  uttering  another  word. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  began,  as  he  stood  holding  the  handle  of  the 
lock  ;  "  spite  of  all  you  say,  I  hope  I  shall  see  you  again  some 
day." 

Yorke  did  not  answer ;  she  only  shook  her  head  sorrowfully, 
and  passed  in  silence  down  the  stiurcase  and  into  the  street, 
accompanied  even  to  the  outer  doors  by  Mr  Monteith,  who 
beheld  her  mixing  among  the  passers-by  and  flitting  away  from 
his  sight  with  somewhat  the  same  feeling  of  desolation  as  he 
experienced  that  day  when  he  walked  out  of  her  sitting-room  in 
Scott's  Yard,  looking  old  and  disappointed  because  the  thing  he 
had  so  ardently  desired  might  never  be. 

As  for  Yorke,  while  she  walked  along  Leadenhall  Street  there 
were  two  feelings  uppermost  in  her  mind — one,  regret  that  she 
had  ever  sought  the  interview ;  the  other,  thankfulness  that  it 
was  over. 
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Had  she  done  harm?  she  wondered.  Had  she  excited  sus- 
picion %  What  could  Mr  Monteith's  motive  be  for  desiring  to 
know  whether  or  not  she  was  entitled  to  bear  the  name  under 
which  he  had  become  acquainted  with  her  %  Why  did  he  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  speak  so  gravely  about  Mr  Ross?  And, 
more  than  all,  what  made  him  suppose,  even  for  a  moment,  that 
Luke  was  dangerous  ground  to  her  % 

"  He  might  have  known  I,  at  all  events,  was  safe,"  she  con- 
sidered, obstinately  blinding  herself  to  the  fact  that  the  bitterest 
drop  to  her  in  the  whole  of  their  interview  had  been  that  one 
which  contained  her  resolution  of  going  away  and  leaving  the 
only  real  friend  she  possessed ;  that  the  tears  which  she  could 
not  prevent  filling  her  eyes  when  she  said  farewell  to  Mr  Mon- 
teith were  wrung  from  her  because  she  knew  that  leave-taking 
prefigured  another  which  should  try  her  to  the  very  extremity  of 
her  strength. 

She  did  not  love  him,  she  had  said  to  herself  a  hundred  times 
over ;  and  so  far  she  was  right ;  but  she  stood  on  that  frontier- 
land  where  love  and  friendship  approach  so  closely,  that  where 
the  one  domain  ends  and  the  other  commences  may  well  occasion 
mistakes,  even  on  the  part  of  a  woman  who  was  so  sure  of  her- 
self as  Yorke. 

After  all,  Luke  had  taken  the  certain  way  to  win  such 
afi'ection  as  Yorke  still  preserved  at  her  disposal.  Had  he  been 
selfish  and  exacting ;  had  he  asked  for  a  love  she  possessed  no 
power  or  right  to  give ;  had  he  made  any  claim  upon  her  grati- 
tude ;  had  he  been  less  forbearing,  less  patient,  less  considerate,  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  Yorke,  feeling  the  chain  she  had  herself 
elected  should  bind  them  together  gall,  would  have  hated  the 
man  who  failed  to  make  it  easy  for  her,  and  would  have  resented, 
with  the  charming  inconsistency  of  her  sex,  the  mere  fact  of 
having  excited  love  in  the  heart  of  one  who  but  for  that  fact 
could  never  have  been  induced  to  yield  to  her  solicitations,  and 
cast  his  commercial  and  worldly  lot  with  hers. 

But  Luke  Ross  had  been  wise  in  his  generation.  The  dread 
of  losing,  the  determination  of  gaining  her,  made  him  cautious ; 
the  very  length  and  depth  and  breadth  of  the  love  he  bore  her 
caused  him  to  dread  vexing  or  hurting  Yorke  by  continually 
reminding  her  of  the  existence  of  that  love. 

She  knew  of  it ;  he  would  not  have  wished  her  ignorant,  but 
he  had  resolved  not  to  obtrude  it  on  her  notice,  but  to  work  foi 
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her  thrice  seven  years,  if  need  were,  and  bide  his  time.  Further, 
her  position  was  so  exceptional,  that  the  words  he  might  have 
spoken,  the  arts  he  might  have  used  to  try  and  win  the  love  of 
one  fenced  in  by  all  home  protections,  by  all  social  barriers, 
would,  he  instinctively  felt,  have  been  little  short  of  insult  to 
one  placed  like  Yorke,  even  had  no  matrimonial  bar  existed 
between  them  ;  while  with  that  bar — the  existence  of  which  he 
never  forgot,  save  in  his  dreams — she  was  safe  from  his  impor- 
tunity as  any  duchess  in  the  land. 

All  of  which  Yorke  was  wise  enough  to  feel,  if  she  could  not 
have  explained  it  in  detail ;  and  had  she  not  felt  grateful  for  it 
— had  she  not  grown  fond  after  a  fashion  in  consequence — she 
would  not  have  been  the  woman  whose  story  I  am  trying  to  tell, 
and  who,  full  of  her  determination  to  leave  Luke  at  liberty  to 
make  a  better  thing  of  his  life,  free  from  the  burden  she  had 
imposed  upon  him,  was  walking  along  busy  with  her  own 
thoughts,  when  the  sound  of  her  name  caused  her  to  look  up 
and  see  the  last  man  she  certainly  either  expected  or  desired  to 
meet  at  that  moment. 

"Yorke,  I  have  wanted  so  much  to  see  and  speak  to  you,"  he 
said,  drawing  her  hand  within  his  arm,  and  looking  at  the  sweet 
startled  face  with  a  sort  of  hungry  despair. 

"  Austin,  you  are  mad  ! " 

And  she  slipped  her  hand  away,  and  would  have  walked  on, 
and  left  him,  but  that  he  hurried  after,  and  began  again — 

"  Mad  or  not,  I  must  and  will  speak  to  yoa.  Why  did  you 
not  reply  to  my  advertisement  %  Why  have  you  kept  your 
address  so  secret"?  I  only  heard  where  you  were  living  last 
night,  and  have  been  down  there  this  morning  hoping  to  get  five 
minutes'  talk  ;  although,  indeed,  talk  is  almost  too  late  now, 
since  all  the  mischief  which  could  be  done  has  been  done." 

"  Perhaps  not  all — only  a  great  deal,"  she  answered.  "  And 
I,  for  one,  am  so  heartily  sorry,  that,  against  my  judgment,  I 
have  meddled  in  the  matter,  and  tried,  as  your  wife  asked  me, 
to  induce  Mr  Monteith  to  make  up  the  quarrel." 

"  You  have  seen  him,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  only  this  moment  left  his  office." 

''Yorke,  if  1  come  round  to  Scott's  Yard,  will  you  try  to  give 
me  ten  minutes'  private  conversation  1 " 

''  No,  Austin,  I  will  not." 

"  Nor  at  your  own  house  % " 
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"  Nor  at  my  own  house. 

"What  am  I  to  do,  then  %  for  I  must  and  will  speak  to  you." 
"Whatever  you  have  got  to  say,  you  had  better  say  now, 
then,"  she  replied ;  "  for  I  shall  very  soon  be  leaving  London 
altogether." 

"  Where  are  you  going  % "  he  inquired. 
"  That  is  my  affair,  surely,"  was  her  answer. 
"  I  can  guess,"   he  replied ;    "  you  are  going  back  to   your 
husband  and  to  Forde  Hall." 

"  No,  I  am  not  going  back  either  to  my  husband  or  to  Forde 
Hall,"  she  said  quite  calmly. 

"  But  you  have  seen  him,"  Austin  persisted.  "  Yorke,  there 
are  a  hundred  things  I  want  to  say,  but  I  cannot  say  them  here. 
Name  any  time  or  place.  Will  you  come  to  my  office  %  No. 
Then,  at  any  rate,  let  us  get  out  of  this  row,  for  I  cannot  hear 
myself  speak." 

"  It  does  not  matter  much  to  me,  of  course,"  said  Yorke, 
turning  up  St  Michael's  Alley,  nevertheless;  "but  it  is  very 
foolish  of  you  to  run  the  risk  of  being  seen  with  me." 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  been  seen  with  any  one  else,"  he  answered, 
speaking,  though  low,  yet  so  vehemently,  that  people  meeting 
the  pair  turned  to  look  after  them.  "  O  Yorke  !  I  have  never 
known  a  happy  hour  since  we  parted  !  Mary  is  very  sweet  and 
good ;  but  marrying  her  was  the  worst  day's  work  I  ever,  did 
for  myself." 

"  I  should  certainly  think  it  was  the  worst  day's  work  she  ever 
did  for  herself,"  Yorke  observed. 

"  Now,  do  not  answer  in  that  tone,"  he  entreated ;  "  more 
particularly  when  you  know,  as  you  do  know  quite  well,  that  it 
was  greatly  for  your  sake  I  did  it — that  I  could  not  bear  to  see 

you  harassed  and  " 

"  We  will  let  bygones  be  bygones,  if  you  please,"  she  said, 
sternly.  "  It  can  serve  no  good  purpose  to  discuss  why  you 
married  her ;  and  I,  for  one,  am  not  going  to  enter  into  any 
arcrument  concerning  your  motives.  You  are  married ;  and  it 
is°an  insult  to  me,  as  it  is  to  your  wife,  to  remind  me  of  the 
time  when  you  affected  an  affection  you  could  never  have  really 
felt." 

"  Did  I  not  ?  That  is  all  you  know  about  it,  Yorke.  I  never 
loved,  I  never  could  love,  any  woman  but  you ;  and  whatever 
you  may  think,  I  never  shall  love  any  woman  except  you." 
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"  We  look  at  each  other  with  very  different  eyes,  then,"  she 
said  ;  "  for  the  only  thing  I  now  lament — the  only  thing  which 
now  perplexes  me — is  that  I  should  ever  have  cared  for  you 
at  all." 

"  Ah,  Yorke  !  you  are  hard  and  cold,"  he  was  beginning,  when 
she  interrupted  him. 

"  I  must  decline  entering  into  any  defence  of  my  own  nature 
as  entirely  as  I  refused  a  moment  since  to  enter  into  an  analysis 
of  yours ;  and  let  me  entreat  you  to  remember  that  this  is  not 
the  best  place  possible  for  either  violent  assertion  or  recrimina- 
tion. You  said  you  had  something  particular  to  say  to  me,  and 
you  have  not  said  it.  As  we  have  met,  I  have  something  I 
want  to  say  to  you.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  Mr  Monteith  asked 
me  to-day  whether  I  had  any  right  to  the  name  under  which  he 
has  known  me." 

"  Why  did  he  ask  that  ? " 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea." 

''  And  what  did  you  answer  % " 

"  That  I  had  no  right  to  the  name,  and  that  I  intended  to 
discontinue  its  use." 

"  And  that  was  all  1.  " 

"  Relating  to  our  past,  that  was  all." 

"And  relating  to  our  present  %  " 

"About  my  present  he  spoke  much,  and  very  sensibly." 

"'He  always  took  an  unusual  interest  in  you,"  Austin  remarked, 
with  a  slight  sneer. 

"  If  he  had  not  taken  so  great  an  interest  in  me,  he  might 
have  taken  none  in  you,"  she  retorted. 

"That  is  quite  true,"  Austin  agreed,  wincing,  however,  at  the 
remark  perhaps  by  reason  of  its  very  truthfulness.  "  May  I  ask 
if  it  be  in  consequence  of  Mr  Monteith's  advice  that  you  propose 
leaving  London  ? " 

"  No ;  he  advised  me  to  do  nothing  rash." 

"  Then  you  told  him  of  your  intention  % " 

"  Even  so." 

"And  he  is  inconsolable,  doubtless?" 

"  If  he  be,  he  is  sufficiently  master  of  himself  to  hide  his  feel- 
ings." 

For  a  minute  they  walked  together  side  by  side  in  silence. 
On  the  one  hand,  blocks  of  offices ;  on  the  other,  a  green  space 
where  lay  the  forgotten  dead;    beyond,  the  church,   with  ita 
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tower,  considered,  and  probably  with  justice,  the  most  beautiful 
in  London  ;  a  few  yards  off  people  hurrying  along  St  Michael's 
Alley,  and  so  through  George  Yard;  where  they  were — near  the 
passage  leading  into  Bell  Yard — in  comparative  solitude. 

Suddenly  Austin  paused  and  broke  out,  none  the  less  vehe- 
mently because  his  tone  was  repressed  and  his  voice  low — 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  let  us  go  on  like  this  !  Consider- 
ing what  we  have  been  to  one  another,  what  we  must  always 
remember  we  have  been,  do  not  talk  to  me  as  though  we  were 
mere  ordinary  acquaintances.  I  am  miserable,  Yorke ;  this 
unhappy  quarrel  has  damaged  me  beyond  anything  you  can 
imagine.  I  want  some  one  to  talk  to — some  one  to  advise  me — 
and" 

"  That  some  one  will  never  be  me,"  she  interrupted  firmly, 
even  while  an  echo  of  the  old  tenderness  seemed  to  wander 
through  her  accents.  "What  we  have  been  to  one  another  I 
do  not  think  it  was  for  you  to  remind  me ;  but  as  you  have 
reminded  me  of  that  which  I  am  never  likely  to  be  able  to  for- 
get, I  answer  our  past  is  to  me  just  as  unlovely  and  as  utterly 
dead  as  anything  covered  by  that  patch  of  greensward." 

"  It  is  neither  unlovely  nor  dead  to  me,"  he  replied  \  and  then 
suddenly  he  paused,  for,  looking  in  Yorke's  face,  he  saw  its 
expression  change  swiftly  and  painfully.  Standing  facing  him, 
her  eyes  had  wandered  off  towards  the  passage  previously 
mentioned,  and  there  they  remained  fastened. 

"What  is  itV  he  asked;  and  in  answer  Yorke  almost 
"whispered — 

"Mr  Monteith.  He  was  just  coming  out  of  that  passage 
when  he  saw  us,  and  immediately  he  turned  back.  I  am  so 
grieved."  And  Yorke,  remembering  their  interview,  and 
vaguely  comprehending  with  her  quick  woman's  instinct  all 
Mr  Monteith  might  conjecture  as  to  collusion  between  them, 
looked  as  if  she  would  have  liked  to  follow,  and  explain  to  him 
how  matters  really  stood  on  the  instant. 

"  What  could  have  brought  him  here  ?  "  Austin  exclaimed. 

"I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  to  marvel  at  in  the 
matter,"  she  returned,  "  taking  into  account  that  this  is  a  public 
thoroughfare;  but  it  will  undo  all  the  good  I  have  tried  to  effect 
to-day,  nevertheless." 

"  I  did  not  want  to  talk  to  you  in  the  street,"  Austin  said, 
pettishly. 
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''And  I,  if  you  remember,  did  not  want  to  talk  to  you  any- 
where," Yorke  replied ;  "  and  we  will  never  talk  anywliere 
together  again.  It  is  quite  true  what  I  told  you,  Austin.  I 
mean  to  go  away,  far  away,  from  every  place  I  have  ever  been, 
from  every  one  I  have  ever  known.  It  is  too  late  for  me  to 
begin  a  new  life,  but  it  is  not  too  late  for  me  to  cut  myself 
asunder  from  the  old.  Good-bye  ;  and  be  very  kind  to  your 
wife,  for  she  is  very  fond,  too  fond  of  you." 

For  a  second  their  hands  met,  while  he  said,  hoarsely — 

"  Do  not  leave  me  altogether,  Yorke — do  not ! " 

To  which  she  answered — 

"  I  left  you  for  ever  and  ever,  Austin,  that  night,  when  I  knew 
exactly  what  it  was  I  had  loved,  that  in  which  I  had  trusted, 
No  parting,  not  even  the  parting  betwixt  time  and  eternity,  could 
be  more  complete  than  I  meant  it  to  be,  than  it  has  been." 

And  with  these  words  she  was  gone.  He  followed  her 
retreating  figure,  as  he  thought,  down  George  Yard ;  but  she 
had  taken  the  narrower  turning  which  runs  parallel  with  Corn- 
hill,  and  emerging  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  secured  the  first 
cab  she  met  with,  and  drove  to  the  Waterloo  Station,  never 
touching  at  Scott's  Yard,  as  she  had  originally  intended. 

Which  perhaps  was  quite  as  well,  since  she  would  have  found 
Mr  Monteith  there  tete-ct-tete  with  Luke  Ross,  to  whom  he  had 
resolved  to  put  "just  one  question." 

Coming  suddenly  upon  Austin  and  Yorke,  when  neither  expected 
to  see  him,  he  beheld  an  expression  on  Mr  Friars'  face  which  no 
man's  countenance  ever  wears,  save  when  addressing  the  woman 
he  has  loved  beyond  all  other  women ;  and  with  the  old  suspicion 
torturing  him  with  a  keener  and  sharper  pang  than  ever,  he  went 
straight  off  to  Luke  Ross. 

"  I  want  you  to  give  me  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  question," 
he  said,  leaning  over  the  desk,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made 
in  connection  with  Mr  Friars'  little  bills.  "  Did  you  ever  see 
Austin  Friars'  brother  1 " 

"  I  never  did,"  Luke  answered,  thankful  the  question  proved 
one  he  could  answer  plainly  as  it  was  put. 

But  who,  being  unsatisfied,  stopped  content  with  one  question 
and  one  answer  ? 

"Do  you  believe  Austin  Friars  ever  had  a  brother?"  Mr 
Monteith  persisted. 

"  That,"  replied  Mr  Ross,  "  is  a  point  on  which,  having  no 
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accurate  information,  I  cannot  express  a  reliable  opinion."  And 
with  this  answer  Mr  Monteith  w^as  forced  to  be  satisfied — the 
whole  day's  work  going  to  prove,  that  truth  being  rather  a  shy- 
bird,  is  not  so  easily  bagged  as  a  tame  pheasant. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

yorke's  letter. 

That  same  evening  Luke  Ross,  anxious  to  know  not  merely  the 
result  of  the  interview  between  Yorke  and  Mr  Monteith,  but 
also  to  gain  some  clue  concerning  the  reason  of  Mr  Monteith's 
inquiries  about  Austin  Friars'  mythical  brother,  went  down  to 
Wandsworth,  where  he  found  Yorke  alone,  Mrs  Suthers,  who 
occasionally  wearied  of  the  monotony  of  their  existence,  having 
gone  to  spend  the  afternoon  with  an  old  acquaintance  resident  at 
Stockwell. 

"  I  am  so  thankful  to  have  the  chance  of  an  uninterrupted 
talk  with  you,"  he  said,  when  Yorke  had  informed  him  of 
the  above-mentioned  circumstance.  "  Mrs  Suthers  is  an  admir- 
able person,  but  she  has  the  knack  of  always  seeming  in  the  way/' 

"  She  cannot  understand  that  it  is  easier  for  two  people  to 
converse  on  even  the  most  ordinary  subjects  if  a  third  be  absent," 
remarked  Yorke ;  "  more  especially  if  that  third  be  merely  a 
listener.  As  a  rule,  I  do  not  object  to  her  hearing  everything 
we  have  to  say  ;  but  this  evening  I  must  confess  her  absence  is 
a  relief.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you,  Luke.  First,  I  have 
written  to  Mr  Forde." 

"To  what  effect?"  and  Luke  turned  towards  her  with  a 
yearning  anxiety  expressed  in  his  face,  which  said  as  plainly  as 
words  could  have  done,  "  You  are  not  going  to  leave  me,  Yorke, 
now,  when  I  thought  the  affair  was  settled  and  done  with  for 
ever ! " 

"  I  will  show  you  the  letter  presently,"  she  replied.     "  Mean- 
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time  the  gist  of  it  is  this — that  I  have  reconsidered  his  oflFer ; 
and  that  if  he  be  still  willing  to  make  me  a  small  allowance 
(the  large  amount  he  proposed  I  should  not  accept),  I  shall  be 
grateful  to  him  for  it." 

"And  the  reason  for  this,  Yorke  ?" 

"  I  want  to  leave  London  " 

"  And  me,"  he  finished. 

"  I  want  to  leave  London  and  you,"  she  acquiesced. 

And  then  there  ensued  a  dead  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
ticking  of  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  the  occasional 
falling  of  a  cinder  on  the  hearth. 

It  had  come  to  this,  he  was  thinking  bitterly — come  to  it,  as 
he  might  have  been  sure  it  would  some  time  or  other.  He  had 
worked  for  her,  thought  for  her,  lived  for  her ;  and  behold  the 
result !  She  was  able  now  to  do  without  him,  and  the  first  use 
she  made  of  her  new  liberty  was  to  cut  her  boat  adrift  from  the 
bark  of  his  fortunes,  and  sail  off  to  other  seas,  where  he  could 
follow  her  only  in  memory. 

He  had  for  her  sake  suggested  her  leaving  Scott's  Yard ;  he 
had  even  urged  her  communicating  with  her  husband ;  but  he 
never  fully  realised  all  that  following  this  advice  might  involve, 
until  in  her  clear  low  voice  she  said  distinctly — 

"  I  want  to  leave  London  and  you." 

She  thought  he  would  understand  her  real  meaning  without 
further  explanation.  Knowing  the  route  by  which  she  had 
arrived  at  her  determination,  she  expected  him  to  be  able  to 
trace  it  almost  by  intuition,  and  she  had  no  idea  of  the  despairing 
thoughts  which  came  one  after  the  other — of  the  bitter  words  that 
rose  to  his  lips,  and  were  bitten  back,  while  he  sat  there,  silent, 
looking — his  dark  and  strongly-marked  face  seeming  darker  and 
more  strongly  marked  than  ever — into  the  fire. 

But  at  last,  when  he  had  mastered  himself  a  little,  he  said, 
interrogatively — 

"  You  had  no  thought  of  doing  anything  of  this  kind  yester- 
day?" 

"  I  cannot  say  I  had  no  thought,  but  I  had  no  definite 
intention,"  she  answered.  "  It  has  been  put  upon  me,  how- 
ever, to  make  some  change,  and  this  is  the  only  possible  way 
in  which  I  can  do  it." 

"  Put  upon  you  ! "  he  repeated.  "  Then  this  is  not  your 
own   doing,  Yorke;   it   is   not  quite  of   your  owa   desire — of 
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your  own  free  will — you  say  you  want  to  leave  London  and 
to  leave  me  % " 

"No.  Where,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  should  I  ever  find 
another  friend  like  you  % " 

"  Then  why  go  % "  he  asked. 

"  Because  it  is  right  I  should ;  because,  if  I  do  not  go,  I 
shall  be  a  burden  and  a  drawback  to  you  all  my  life ;  because, 
with  the  expense  of  two  establishments,  you  can  never  get 
rich ;  because,  if  you  did  get  rich,  the  world  would  have  hard 
things  to  say  about  both  of  us;  because,  though  there  is  not 
and  can  never  be  a  future  for  me,  you  will,  I  trust,  yet  be 
wealthy  and  happy,  if  I  only  leave  you  free  to  do  well  for 
yourself,  and  to  enter  into  fresh  ties  that  you  will  never  form 
so  long  as  I  am  near  enough  to  remind  you  of  the  old  folly." 

"  Who  or  what  has  been  putting  all  this  into  your  mind, 
Yorke  1 "  he  asked. 

"Every  person  and  everything,"  she  replied.  "Even  you, 
Luke,  that  night  by  the  river,  that  very  first  night  of  all,  told 
me  what  would  some  day  be  thought  of  an  arrangement  such 
as  I  proposed.  I  did  not  care  then,  but  I  do  care  now.  I  was 
desperate  when  we  talked  together  first  about  all  this,  and 
thought  of  no  one  but  myself.  I  have  been  wrong,  first  and 
last.  If  we  have  escaped  thus  far,  it  has  only  been  because 
our  friends  are  so  few  and  so  kind.  But  it  cannot  go  on.  I 
will  not  mar  your  life  as  I  have  marred  my  own.  We  will 
part  while  you  can  still  say,  '  God  bless  you,  Yorke ! '  before 
you  have  learned  to  curse  the  day  you  first  beheld  my  face." 

She  had  risen,  and  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room 
as  she  finished  her  sentence,  which,  though  begun  quietly 
enough,  ended  in  a  tone  of  vehement  despair.  She  had  marred 
her  own  life;  she  had  made  for  him  any  life  without  her 
hopeless  and  barren ;  and  because  of  the  very  truthfulness 
of  her  words  the  man's  heart  seemed  to  sink  within  him,  his 
purpose  and  his  energy  to  wither  and  die. 

But  there  was  nothing  new  to  him  in  it  all,  nothing  in  the 
fact ;  she  had  only  placed  it  in  a  slightly  different  light,  and  so 
he  answered — 

"Do  sit  down,  Yorke,  and  try  to  be  calm.  We  knew  all 
this  years  back ;  and  so  far  as  I  can  see  there  is  no  fresh  reason 
why  you  should  begin  vexing  yourself  about  it  now.  There  is 
no  fresh  fact,  except  that  Mr  Forde  is  aware  you  are  still  in 
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existence.     Every  other  circumstance  of  our  lives  remains  pre- 
cisely where  it  was." 

"Then  it  must  be  that  I  look  at  our  position  differently," 
she  replied. 

**  Being  a  woman,  you  were  certain  ultimately  to  do  that,"  he 
remarked,  with  a  grave  smile.  *'  But  you  shall  not  be  hurt  or 
vexed,  Yorke,  even  by  your  own  self-tormentings,  if  I  can  help 
it.  Your  fair  fame  is  more  to  me  than  anything  else  in  the 
world ;  and  as  you  seem  to  think  it  can  only  be  preserved  by 
separating  entirely  from  an  old  friend,  let  it  be  so.  I  presume 
you  do  not  quite  mean  I  am  never  to  hear  from  you,  never  again 
to  see  you.  I  lay  no  claim,  remember ;  but  you  cannot  quite 
ask  that." 

"  O  Luke  !  "  and  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  leaning  for- 
ward and  looking  into  his  face  to  see  if  he  were  in  earnest. 

"  Well,  Yorke  % "  he  asked. 

And  she  took  her  hand  away  and  turned  her  face  aside,  and 
answered  never  a  word. 

Then,  like  a  torrent  long  repressed  suddenly  breaking  bounds, 
his  agony  burst  forth.  What  he  said  he  could  not  have  told 
five  minutes  after :  all  he  meant,  Yorke  in  her  bewilderment 
scarcely  grasped  ;  she  only  knew  that  no  man  had  ever  so  spoken 
to  her  before — that  of  love  such  as  this — strong,  hopeless,  honest, 
despairing — love  which  had  and  could  deny  itself — love  faithful 
unto  death — she  had  formed  no  conception.  It  was  his  life  he 
talked  about ;  his  life,  with  which  love  for  her  was  linked  in- 
dissolubly ;  his  life  that,  wanting  her,  would  be  hopeless,  and 
desolate,  and  cold. 

"  But  it  is  right,"  he  said  at  last,  "  and  you  shall  go.  What 
is  the  matter,  Yorke  %  Have  I  offended  you  %  You  knew  this 
all  along — knew  I  loved  you  better  than  my  own  soul." 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  murmured. 

"  Ay !  that  is  always  the  way  with  women,"  he  replied. 
"  They  are  warned  against  playing  with  edge-tools,  but  they  will 
play  with  them  nevertheless;  and  then,  when  they  have  stabbed 
a  man  to  the  heart,  and  see  the  blood  coming,  they  cry  out  they 
are  so  sorry  !  There,  Yorke,  forgive  me ;  I  am  mad,  I  think. 
I  will  go  home,  and  come  back  some  other  day,  when  I  recover 
my  senses." 

And  he  would  have  left  the  room,  but  that  Yorke  stopped 
him. 
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"  Luke,"  she  began,  "  if  you  think  I  ought  to  remain — if  you 
believe  it  is  well  for  you  that  I  should  remain — I  do  not  mind 
what  any  one  may  choose  to  say ;  indeed,  it  was  only  so  far  as 
gossip  might  aflfect  you  that  I  ever  really  cared  at  all." 

"  No,  dear  " — he  was  quiet  enough  and  calm  enough  now — 
*'  you  shall  go ;  it  is  best  we  should  separate,  cost  what  that 
separation  will  to  me.  I  have  been  living  in  a  fool's  paradise, 
Yorke.  I  swore  to  myself,  long  ago,  that  if  I  waited  for  you  a 
hundred  years,  you  should  some  day  be  my  wife ;  and  I  realise 
to-night  for  the  first  time  that,  if  I  waited  for  you  twice  a 
hundred  years,  you  would  not  at  the  end  say  *  Yes,'  unless  it 
might  be  out  of  pity." 

"  I  should  not  say  it  out  of  pity  \  but  if  I  were  single  to- 
morrow, you  remember  why,  Luke,  I  could  not  say  it  at  all." 

"  You  would  not — I  realise  that.  I  repeat,  we  entered  into 
an  impossible  compact.  I  could  go  on  for  years  and  years,  in 
the  hope  of  a  reward,  even  if  long  deferred ;  but  I  could  not  go 
on  seeing  you  now,  and  remembering  that  of  your  own  free  will 
— out  of  your  great  prudence — you  seized  the  first  chance  of 
getting  rid  of  a  man  you  never  regarded,  save  as  a  convenient 
stepping-stone,  at  a  time  when  you  saw  no  other  means  of  cross- 
ing a  difficult  river." 

**  Are  you  just,  Luke  % "  she  cried.     "  Are  you  fair  % " 

"I  think  so,"  he  replied.  But  Yorke  knew  he  was  mis- 
taken, for  she  had  never  cdme  so  near  to  loving  him  as  at  that 
moment. 

"  You  are  not,"  she  said.  "  I  have  been  told  that  I  ought  to 
consider  you — that  it  is  not  safe — that  we  are  both  walking  on 
dangerous  ground;  and  I  will  consider  you,  even  against 
your  desire,  and  go  away  where  you  shall  never  see  me  again." 

*'  Never  again  !  Notwithstanding  all  the  days  and  weeks  and 
years  we  have  spent  together,  during  the  whole  of  which  I  have 
tried  to  please  you,  kept  sorrow  from  you  as  well  as  I  could, 
prevented  my  lips  speaking  a  word  which  might  pain  or  ofi'end 
you.  You  did  not  intend  that,  Yorke ;  unless,  indeed,  I  have 
vexed  you  about  this  matter  of  Austin  Friars.  Is  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  enigma  %  " 

"  No,"  she  replied.  "  I  saw  him  to-day  ;  and  though  I  wish 
we  had  not  been  mixed  up  in  that  quarrel,  it  does  not  afi'ect  me 
much.  If  any  person  have  really  influenced  me,  it  is  Mr 
Monteith." 
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"  I  wish  Mr  Monteith  would  not  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  other 
persons." 

"  Fairly  enough  he  said  to-day  that  I  had  come  to  him  to 
meddle  in  his." 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  went  near  him." 

"  Yes,  if  I  could  live  the  last  twenty-four  hours  over  again, 
I  should  leave  him  and  Austin  to  settle  matters  without  my 
interference." 

"  But  you  cannot  live  the  last  twenty-four  hours  over  again ; 
and  the  result  is  that  you  have  written  to  Mr  Forde." 

"  I  will  burn  the  letter  if  you  like." 

"  ITo,  let  me  read  it.  I  will  advise  you  to  the  best  of  my 
ability ;  and  if  I  think  the  letter  a  good  one  it  shall  go.  Where 
is  it?" 

She  opened  her  desk,  and  took  what  she  had  written  out 
of  its  envelope.  For  a  moment  she  held  it  irresolute,  then 
said — 

'■ '  Let  us  tear  it  up,  Luke,  and  forget  all  about  everything,  and 
be  the  same  as  ever." 

"  We  cannot  be  the  same  as  ever,"  he  answered  ;  "and  I  for 
one  could  not  forget ;  and  we  will  not  tear  up  the  letter,  at  least 
not  at  present."  Saying  which,  he  took  the  paper  out  of  her 
hand,  while  Yorke  exclaimed — 

"■  I  think  it  is  a  pity  women  are  ever  allowed  to  do  anything 
they  wish,  for  they  are  always  sorry  for  it  afterwards." 
Whereat  Luke  Ross  smiled  a  little  bitterly,  but  made  no 
reply. 

When  he  had  finished  reading  the  letter,  he  said,  "  You 
make  no  mention  in  this  of  the  facts  of  your  life  since  you  left 
Milden." 

"  He  knows  them,"  she  answered.  * 

"Not  fully.  Do  you  not  consider  that  now  you  ought  to 
place  him  in  possession  of  all  the  circumstances ;  that  whatever 
comfort  there  may  be  derivable  from  a  knowledge  of  them,  it 
Avould  be  right  he  should  have  ?  " 

"  I  think  there  is  no  necessity  for  entering  again  into  the 
matter." 

"  But  he  wished  and  entreated  you  to  do  so." 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  explain  what  seems  inexplicable 
now  to  myself ;  to  excuse  that  which  never  seemed  to  me  so 
utterly  inexcusable  as  when  I  saw  him  who  but  for  me — ^my 
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folly  and  my  sin — might  have  been  the  happy  husband  of  a 
better  woman,  the  father  of  sons  and  of  daughters,  instead  of  the 
last  of  his  race." 

'•  And  you  think  you  owe  him  no  atonement  for  all  this  desola- 
tion, for  those  long  lonely  years  %  "  Luke  asked,  his  voice  not  so 
steady  as  it  might  have  been. 

"  What  atonement  could  I  make  % "  she  demanded.  "  Can  I 
give  him  back  the  past  %  can  I  free  him  now  %  can  I  undo  the 
e\il  I  have  wrought,  and,  returning  to  the  day  he  asked  me  to 
be  his  wife,  bid  him  choose  any  beggar  by  the  wayside  rather 
than  myself  ? " 

"  No  j  but  you  can  tell  him  everything  just  as  it  happened, 
just  as  you  told  it  to  me,"  he  said. 

'I  cannot.  I  do  not  believe  what  I  told  you  was  true.  I 
ha^e  been  wicked  and  headstrong  and  selfish  all  my  life,  as  my 
fatier  was  before  me ;  and  this  is  the  end,  this  ! " 

''  Then  you  will  not  vouchsafe  any  further  explanation  % " 
*  There  is  no  further  explanation  to  give." 
"'  And  you  still  wish  this  letter  to  be  forwarded  % " 
'^  If  you  think  well — if  you  like." 
''  Nay,  Yorke,  it  is  if  you  like — if  you  think  well." 
There  was  a  change  in  him  she  could  not  understand ;  already, 
as  it  seemed  to  her,  the  bark  she  had  voluntarily  loosened  was 
gilding  away,  and  for  an  instant  she  felt  as  if  she  must  stretch 
out  her  arms  and  shriek  aloud  for  it  to  return — to  return  and 
take  her  from  the  desert  life  she  beheld  stretching  away  when 
those  white  sails  which  had  so  long  borne  her  company  were  out 
of  sight.     Then  pride  and  prudence,  and  perhaps  temper,  came 
to  her  rescue,  and  she  said — 

"I  did  not  arrive  at  my  resolution  hastily.  It  had  better 
go." 

"  Give  me  the  envelope  then,"  Luke  answered,  "  and  I  will 
see  it  is  sent." 

She  watched  him  seal  and  place  it  in  his  pocket-book ;  then 
for  a  time  they  talked  upon  indifferent  subjects ;  and  after 
about  half  an  hour  he  said  it  was  growing  late,  and  that  he 
must  go. 

"  You  are  not  angry,  Luke  % "  she  ventured,  at  parting. 
"Angry  !  no.     How  could  you  think  so  % " 
"  Then  what  are  you  % "  she  asked,  unheeding  his  question. 
"  I  am  changed — that  is  all." 
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"  How  do  you  mean — in  what  way  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell.  I  do  not  know  yet.  Ten  years  hence  ask 
me  how  I  changed  to-night,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to 
explain.  Now  I  only  feel  that  I  am  not  just  what  I  was  this 
morning." 

"  And  has  this  change  been  caused  by  me  1 " 

"  By  you  entirely ;  but  we  will  not  begin  that  discussion 
again.  You  will  not  quite  forget  me,  will  you  ?  Do  not  be 
troubled  about  the  matter.  It  was  very  pleasant,  but  it  coutd 
not  last ;  and  I  might  have  known  so,  long  ago,  could  I  hare 
borne  to  face  the  truth."  , 

"  Luke,  give  me  back  that  letter."  | 

"No,  it  is  better  thus." 

"  I  will  never  take  money  from  him." 

"  And  I  declare,  Yorke,  if  you  refuse,  and  decide  to  remain  in 
London,  I  will  never  see  you  more.  You  have  chosen,  as  you 
say,  deliberately,  and  as  I  say,  wisely;  abide  by  that  chobe. 
My  day  with  you  has  been  very  pleasant.  Spite  of  all  the  piin 
to-night,  I  would  not  7iot  have  spent  it.  God  bless  you,  Yorke, 
for  the  happiness,  and  spare  you  in  the  future  every  pain  ! " 

And  then  she  felt  his  lips  touch  hers,  and  heard  the  door 
close,  and  knew  that  Luke  Ross  was  gone  out  from  her  life,  as 
she  had  said  falsely  she  wished  to  go  out  from  his. 

"  They  are  all  alike,"  he  considered,  striding  on  through  the 
darkness.  "  It  is  a  simple  question  of  much  weakness  or  little  ; 
a  mere  matter  of  whether  a  fresh  toy  presents  itself ;  of  whether 
it  be  possible  to  get  away  to  some  new  country  and  leave  the 
old.  They  look  upon  us,  the  best  of  them,  but  as  shuttlecocks, 
which  they  can  toss  about  to  serve  their  own  pleasure  or  their 
own  convenience  ;  and  when  the  feathers  are  broken,  and  the 
cork  has  lost  its  elasticity,  worn  out  in  their  service,  then  it  is, 
'  Take  that  useless  thing  away.'  O  Yorke  !  "—and  his  passion 
and  his  sorrow  mastered  for  a  moment  his  cynicism — "  I  thought 
you  were  different  from  all  the  earth  beside ;  and  yet  I  can  see 
what  this  means.  You  desire  to  be  rehabilitated  ;  you  are  long- 
ing for  the  wealth  and  the  safety  and  the  home  this  man  can 
give.  Take  them  all,  in  God's  name,  and  I  will  be  the  one  to 
help  you  back  to  the  height  you  wish  to  regain." 

And  so  he  brooded  on  all  the  way  to  Lambeth,  and  thence  to 
Blackfriars,  and  thence  to  Southwark  Bridge,  from  which  point 
to  Scott's  Yard  was  a  mere  nothing. 
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Arrived  there,  he  ascended  to  the  well-remembered  rooms 
where  first  he  knew  her,  and,  lifting  a  candle  high  above  his 
fiead,  looked  round  despairingly  at  the  apartments  which  should 
know  her  no  more. 

After  that  he  wrote  out  a  few  directions  for  his  clerks,  examined 
a  "■  Bradshaw"  lying  on  his  desk,  told  his  housekeeper  he  should 
want  breakfast  by  half-past  seven  on  the  following  morning,  and 
then  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep,  for  physically  his  long  walk  had 
exhausted  him. 

But  the  next  morning  brought  no  change  to  his  resolution. 
He  rose  early  and  breakfasted  sparely,  he  dressed  himself  in  the 
best  apparel  he  owned,  and  then  he  drove  ofif  to  the  North- 
western Railway  Station,  and  booked  himself  for  Milden — all 
the  time  Yorke's  letter  lying  safely  in  his  pocket-book — and  he 
resolving  she  should  never  know,  never. 

He  left  the  train  at  Milden,  and  walked  across  the  path  she  had 
crossed — she  in  her  innocent  girlhood.  It  was  a  fine  crisp 
bracing  morning,  and  he  made  a  detour  in  order  to  see  the  cottage, 
now  falling  to  decay,  where  she  lived  when  the  man  whose  life's 
happiness  she  had  wrecked  came  honestly  and  honourably,  if 
foolishly,  to  woo  his  young  bride. 

He  stood  and  looked  at  the  deep-sunk  fence,  at  the  grassy 
lawn,  at  the  moss-grown  drive,  at  the  glossy  evergreens,  at  the 
old  trees  bounding  the  view ;  and  the  sight  of  all  these  things, 
which  were  well-nigh  a  new  sensation  to  his  London  experience, 
seemed  to  bring  him  closer  to  the  woman  whose  youth  had  been 
passed  among  them,  who  had  lawn  and  drive,  and  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  flowers  and  fence,  all  stored  away  like  pictures  in 
the  recesses  of  her  memory. 

After  that  he  turned  aside  and  walked  through  well-kept 
jiatlis,  over  whicli  trees,  now  bare,  arched  their  branches,  to 
Forde  Hall,  where  he  asked  if  he  could  see  the  owner. 

There  had  been  a  time,  and  that  not  so  very  far  remote,  when 
Luke  would  have  felt  considerable  trepidation  in  marching  up 
to  a  great  country  mansion  to  pay  a  morning  visit ;  but  that 
time,  like  the  reign  of  petticoat  government  and  the  regime  of 
bread  and  butter  and  water-cresses,  was  past  and  gone  ;  and  Luke 
felt  no  more  nervous  now  about  meeting  Mr  Forde,  save  for  one 
reason,  than  he  might  about  encountering  Jones  the  ragman,  or 
Robinson,  whose  business  took  the  pleasing  and  artistic  form  of 
flowers  and  feathers. 
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If  anything  dismayed  Mr  Eoss  at  Forde  Hall,  it  was  the 
subdued  air  and  respectful  solemnity  of  Mr  Forde's  own  man, 
Simpson,  who,  after  some  trifling  delay,  informed  the  visitor 
that  his  master  would  see  him,  and  begged  Luke  to  "  Have  the 
kindness,  if  you  please,  sir,  to  come  this  way."  Having  con- 
ducted Mr  Koss  to  the  end  of  which  way,  he  closed  the  library- 
door,  and  left  Mr  Forde  and  his  visitor  to  commence  their 
interview. 

"I  ought  to  apologise  for  this  intrusion,"  Luke  began,  and 
hesitated. 

"You  said  on  your  card  that  your  business  was  private, 
personal,  and  important,"  finished  Mr  Forde. 

"  It  is  all  these,  not  to  me,  but  to  you,"  Luke  answered,  des- 
perately. "  The  fact  is,  Mr  Forde,  last  night  there  was  a  letter 
placed  in  my  hands  to  post  to  you,  and  I  determined,  knowing 
it  did  not  contain  many  facts  you  ought  to  hear,  to  bring  it  my- 
self. That  is  the  letter.''  And  he  took  Yorke's  envelope  from 
his  pocket-book,  and  placed  it  in  Mr  Forde's  hands. 

For  an  instant  that  gentleman's  fingers  played  with  the  seal ; 
then  he  said,  laying  the  letter  before  him  unopened,  "  Now  to 
your  part  of  the  business,  sir." 

"  Will  you  not  read  what  is  written  there  first  %  " 

"No,"  was  the  reply.  "I  should  like  first  to  know  who  you 
are,  why  you  are  here,  and  what  you  have  to  say  %  " 

Then  Luke  began,  and  told  everything,  save  one — the  love  he 
himself  had  borne,  did  bear,  the  woman  who  was  this  man's 
wife.  He  recited  the  whole  story,  just  as  she  had  repeated  it  to 
him  that  night  by  the  water's  edge,  while  the  river  rippled  in 
upon  the  steps,  and  the  lights  shone  down  into  the  Thames,  and 
her  agony  and  his  seemed  greater  than  each  could  bear. 

That  was  the  tale  he  had  set  himself  to  repeat — that,  her 
excuse,  such  as  it  was — that,  just  her  love  for  an  unworthy 
object  who  had  won  her  love,  to  whom  she  had  been  more  than 
wife,  more  than  helpmeet,  and  who,  after  devotion  and  assist- 
ance and  affection  beyond  count  or  remembrance  or  measure, 
cast  her  off  when  it  seemed  to  him  that,  by  so  doing,  he  could 
better  his  position. 

Told  by  man  to  man,  when  the  embers  of  life's  fire  were  cer- 
tainly, in  one  case,  burning  low — when  the  agony  of  the  old 
wrong  was  almost  a  forgotten  story — it  was  a  tale  to  move  the 
pity,  to  soften  the  heart  j  and  Mr  Forde  listened,  convinced  that 
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the  Yorke  he  remembered  must  be  the  same  Yorke,  spite  of  her 
sin,  still ;  or  else  she  could  never  have  so  impressed  this  stranger, 
who  sat  opposite,  with  so  marvellous  an  assurance  of  her  sweet- 
ness, her  self-denial,  her  devotion. 

"And  you,  sir,"  Mr  Forde  asked  at  length,  "may  I  ask 
who  you  are,  and  how  you  came  to  be  connected  with  this 
matter  ? " 

"  I  am  a  very  insignificant  person,"  Luke  answered  with  proud 
humility.  "  I  was  able  to  stand  between  Mrs  Forde  and  poverty 
at  a  time  when  she  needed  a  friend,  and  that  friend  a  man.  She 
has  honoured  me  with  her  confidence  ever  since.  Beyond  that 
I  have  no  claim  even  to  her  friendship." 

"  I  must  think  over  what  you  have  told  me,"  Mr  Forde  said 
slowly.     "  Where  are  you  staying  % " 

"  I  return  to  town  by  the  next  train,"  Luke  answered.  "  My 
business  cannot  spare  a  longer  absence." 

"  That  is  unfortunate,  for  I  should  have  liked  to  speak  to  you 
further  on  this  matter." 

'•  There  can  be  no  need  for  that,"  the  other  said  hastily.  "If 
you  wish  any  confirmation  of  my  story — any  further  information 
about  Mrs  Forde,  write  to  Mr  Collis.  He  will  confirm  every 
word  I  say  ;  tell  you  just  what  Mrs  Forde  was,  and  into  what 
evil  hands  she  fell." 

"  And  you — how  am  I  to  thank  you  ? " 

"  There  is  no  need  for  thanks.  I  have  only  done  a  little  less 
than  my  duty;"  and  the  speaker's  face  turned  ashy  white 
at  the  idea  of  what  all  this  duty  performed  might  bring 
about, 

"You  must  be  tired  after  your  journey.  You  will  take  some 
luncheon'?" 

"  ^^ot  on  any  consideration,"  he  replied  ;  then  added,  "  Pardon 
my  brusqueness.  I  am  not  well.  I  could  not  eat,  thank  you. 
Good-morning  ; "  and  affecting  not  to  notice  the  hand  outstretched 
to  grasp  his,  Luke  passed  away  from  the  room,  and  into  the 
hall,  and  only  breathed  freely  when  half  a  mile  of  plantation 
and  lawn  intervened  between  him  and  the  owner  of  Forde  Hall 
and  Yorke. 

"  He  will  have  her  back,"  he  thought,  "  and  that  immediately." 
But  therein  Luke  Eoss  chanced  to  be  mistaken. 

Anyhow  he  had,  he  knew,  done  or  tried  to  do  his  duty, 
and  that  assurance  strengthened,  if  it  did  not  comfort  him,  ia 
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the  new  life  on  which  he  was  entering,  as  he  said,  a  changed 
man. 

For  days,  almost  weeks,  Yorke  watched  for  his  coming ;  but 
he  entered  her  little  drawing-room  no  more.  He  had  sworn  to 
himself  that  he  would  keep  away  ;  and  though  he  answered  her 
letters  regularly,  and  indeed  wrote  often  on  business  matters — 
oftener  perhaps  than  there  was  any  actual  necessity  for — he 
made  no  mention  of  ever  calling,  of  ever  wishing  to  see  her 
again. 

"  She  will  go  back,"  he  considered,  "  and  forget  all  about  the 
past  and  me.  That  romance  is  done  with,  and  I  will  devote 
myself  to  making  money." 

But  even  with  this  intention  Yorke  seemed  to  interfere.  Just 
what  happened  to  Austin  Friars  had  now  come  to  pass  in  his 
case.  It  was  needful  for  him  to  repay  that  thousand  pounds, 
and  after  his  return  from  Mild  en,  Luke  Ross  set  himself  to  the 
consideration  of  ways  and  means ;  for  now  that  Yorke  no  longer 
needed  his  assistance,  he  was  certainly  not  the  man  patiently  to 
bear  receiving  assistance  from  her. 

Meanwhile,  never  in  her  life  before  had  Yorke  so  earnestly 
longed  to  see  him.  Had  he  been  the  most  artful  of  lovers, 
instead  of  the  most  simple,  he  could  not  have  taken  a  better 
plan  for  stamping  his  image  on  her  memory  than  by  thus  suddenly 
absenting  himself  at  a  time  when  she  felt  more  lonely  than 
ever. 

She  wanted  to  talk  over  the  letters  she  received  from  Mr 
Forde's  solicitors ;  she  desired  to  show  him  her  answers ;  she 
longed  to  have  his  advice  concerning  her  future  home ;  she 
yearned  to  prove  to  him  that  it  was  for  his  sake,  his  alone,  she 
had  resolved  to  accept  her  husband's  offer.  But  Luke  was 
inexorable. 

After  what  had  passed  between  them  that  night,  he  felt  he 
could  not  resume  his  old  relations.  He  knew  it  was  best  for 
him,  at  all  events,  to  keep  away;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
Yorke,  remembering  that  mad  outburst  of  long  pent-up  love  and 
despairing  passion,  could  not  ask  him  to  come  and  go  as 
formerly. 

They  could  not  play  at  "  being  only  friends  "  any  longer — she 
quite  understood  that.  The  mattci-  was  too  serious  now  for  self- 
delusion.  He  had  laid  himself  out  to  give  up  his  life  for  her 
and  to  her;  but  he  had  not  bargained  for  that  time  ever  to 
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arrive  which  had  now  arrived,  when  their  interests  should  cease 
to  be  identical ;  when  Yorke  should  desire  to  quit  London  pro- 
vided for  by  her  husband,  and  leave  him  for  his  share  of  their 
long  partnership  a  broken  heart. 

For  this  was  about  the  state  of  the  case  ;  whatever  success 
the  future  might  bring  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  in  a  domestic 
he  knew  his  life  was  wrecked.  Not  only  she,  but  he,  had  been 
playing  with  edge-tools.  In  all  bitterness  he  acknowledged  this, 
even  while  resolving  that  he  would  not  turn  coward  in  conse- 
quence of  his  hurts. 

How  she  tried  him  with  her  letters — letters  that,  nevertheless, 
he  would  not  have  been  without — no  words  can  describe  ;  how 
the  confidence  she  gave,  just  the  same  as  of  old,  alternately 
touched  and  irritated  him,  1  never  could  tell.  Sitting  in  the 
evening,  over  the  winter  fire,  in  the  rooms  that  always  seemed  to 
his  fancy  haunted  by  her,  he  read  and  re-read  those  epistles, 
which  appeared  like  apparitions  of  the  dead  past,  once  so  full 
of  life  and  happiness. 

He  could  see  plainly  enough  that  she  had  resolved  to  keep 
nothing  from  his  knowledge ;  that  whether  he  came  or  stayed 
away  he  should  still  not  remain  in  ignorance  of  her  affairs.  All 
the  communications  she  received  from  Mr  Forde's  solicitors  were 
sent  on  for  his  perusal ;  and  even  when  at  length  something  very 
different  from  money-matters  came  to  be  the  theme,  she  neverthe- 
less remained  frank  and  open  as  ever. 

"  It  has  come  about  as  you  prophesied,"  she  wrote  one  day. 
"Mr  Forde  is  willing,  nay,  wishful,  for  me  to  return.  Nothing 
can  be  kinder  or  more  noble  than  his  letter,  which  fills  me  with 
a  keener  remorse  than  ever.  He  offers  to  let  Forde  Hall,  and 
reside  anywhere  I  may  sele'^*"  '^^  says  the  past  shall  be  as 
though  it  had  never  been  ;  but  you  know  this  is  impossible — as 
impossible  as  that  I  could  take  so  mean  an  advantage  of  his 
generosity." 

To  which  Luke  replied,  ''  You  might  make  him  very  happy 
still,  I  think." 

And  after  that  there  came  no  letter  from  Yorke  for  more  than 
a  fortnight;  and  he  was  just  beginning  to  think  she  had  taken 
offence,  and  would  write  no  more,  when  one  night,  by  the  last 
post,  he  received  this  note  : — 

"  Mr  Forde  has  met  with  a  serious  accident,  and  his  solicitor 
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is  now  here  waiting  to  go  down  with  me  to  Milden.  I  have 
been  telegraphed  for.  Excuse  this  haste.  We  must  go  by  the 
express." 

"  Now  how  will  it  be  % "  Luke  said  to  himself.  "  Will  he  die, 
and  leave  her  a  rich  widow  %  or  will  he  live,  and  everything  be 
made  up  again  ?     Any  way,  it  cannot  signify  to  me." 

Which  was  all  very  well ;  but  the  whole  of  that  night  he  never 
closed  his  eyes.  What  he  had  prophesied  so  long  before  was 
come  to  pass,  though  not  quite  as  he  had  prophesied  it 
would.  The  result  was  the  same,  though  the  means  were 
not. 

And  now  he  fully  realised  to  himself  how  utterly  he  had  dis- 
believed in  the  probability  of  his  prediction  being  fulfilled — how 
completely  he  had  built  his  air-castles  upon  the  certainty  of  his 
own  assertions  never  being  verified. 

Nevertheless  they  proved  to  have  been  only  too  true.  She 
was  gone,  and  he  was  alone  in  that  great  City  house  overlooking 
the  grim  City  churchyard,  where  she  had  kept  her  despairing 
vigil  that  night  when  this  story  opened. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

EASTER  SUNDAY. 

To  his  business— to  his  buying  and  selling,  his  paying  and 
receiving,  his  letters,  and  his  ledgers — Luke  Ross  turned  back 
mechanically— just  as  a  man  returns  after  seeing  the  mould 
filled  into  the  grave  of  one  who  was  the  one,  and  no  other,^  in 
all  the  world — to  the  drudgery  of  an  existence  across  which 
no  sunshine  like  the  old  sunshine  may  stream  again  for 
ever. 

He  had  his  work  to  do,  his  place  in  life  to  fill,  his  future  to 
consider,  his  present  to  make  what  he  could  out  of,  although  the 
object  for  which  he  had  toiled  proved  to  have  been  a  delusion— 
although  she  was  gone. 

He  could  not  quite  realise  it  at  first.  His  memory  was  con- 
tinually falling  to  sleep,  and  dreaming,  "I  will  go  down  to 
Wandsworth  to-night ;  I  will  tell  Yorke  so  and  so ;  she  will  be 
glad  to  hear  I  have  completed  that  arrangement." 

And  next  moment  waking  with  a  start  and  pang  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  loss — to  the  certainty  that,  whatsoever  the  days 
to  come  might  bring,  the  Yorke  he  had  known,  sinning  yet 
trustful,  deserted  and  desolate,  first  angry,  then  pitiful— the 
Yorke  he  had  beheld  placing  her  faith  in  so  weak  and  broken 
a  reed  as  Austin  Friars — who  had  stood  with  him  beside  the 
rippling  waters — who  had  grown  dearer  and  dearer  to  him  every 
day  of  their  strange  companionship — would  never  walk  with  him 
again  through  the  City  streets,  nor  kneel  beside  him  in  the  old 
City  churches,  nor  be  in  any  way  just  what  she  had  been  in  the 
times  which,  when  he  looked  back  upon  them,  seemed  to  his 
imagination  so  brimful  of  happiness,  that  he  marvelled  no  pre- 
vision of  the  certain  end  came,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  content- 
ment, saying,  "It  cannot  last;  it  is  high  noon  now,  but  the 
night  must  come." 

Of  the  lonely  emptiness  of  that  man's  heart,  ho^^  is  it  possible 
for  me  to  tell?  To  him  she  was  worse  than  dead — she  was 
gone  away  living.  Dead^  she  would  have  been  all  his ;  living, 
they  were  like  two  ships,  which,  after  having  kept  company 
together  in  strange  seas,  in  unfamiliar  climes,  in  tempest  and  in 
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danger,  part  suddenly  when  close  to  shore,,  and  drift  away  farther 
and  farther  from  the  friendly  intercourse  of  old. 

The  graves  where  our  loved  ones  lie  are  always  green,  kept 
so,  it  may  be,  by  the  tears  of  our  memory ;  but  over  the  tombs 
of  those  who  have  died  for  us,  whilst  living  for  others,  nightshade 
climbs,  and  bitter  venomous  thoughts  gather — sad  cypress 
shades  them,  and  ashes  from  fires  which  we  once  fondly 
conceived  could  never  be  extinguished,  are  piled  high  all 
around. 

She  was  gone ;  and  the  beauty  and  the  hope  of  the  man's  life 
were  gone  with  her.  To  the  work  and  the  labour  of  the  day 
he  turned  him  back  till  the  evening,  not  caring  how  soon  the 
evening  might  come  to  end  so  gloomy  a  day ;  but  working  hard, 
nevertheless,  as  befitted  his  character,  and  leaving — as  was 
natural,  alike  to  the  rank  from  which  he  had  sprung  and  the 
nation  to  which  he  belonged — no  means  neglected  of  pushing 
himself  on  in  the  world — of  bettering  his  position  and  improving 
his  fortune. 

Instead  of  a  woman,  he  took  prosperity  for  his  mistress.  The 
smiles  of  beauty  may  be  deceitful ;  but  concerning  the  tangible 
benefits  accruing  from  a  large  balance  at  a  man's  banker's,  there 
can,  I  apprehend,  be  no  dispute.  He  was  now  free  to  make  a 
good  thing  of  life,  unweighted — so  Luke  sometimes  remarked 
bitterly  to  his  own  soul — and  he  would  make  it. 

If  ever  he  and  Yorke  met  in  the  aftertime — if  ever — she 
should  not  behold  in  him  a  man  who,  spite  of  all  his  struggles, 
had  only  been  able  to  keep  his  head  above  water — for,  ah  ! 
already  his  fancy,  disturbed  from  one  nest  which  she  built  to 
contain  her  sweet  dreams  and  hopes,  was  busy  carrying  straws 
wherewith  to  weave  her  another  habitation,  capable  of  receiving, 
not  the  passionate,  despairing,  reckless  Yorke  of  old,  but  the 
new  Yorke,  who,  having  fared  through  so  many  sinful  years  not 
so  well  as  one  of  her  husband's  hired  servants,  had  returned  from 
the  husks  of  her  former  life,  like  the  prodigal  of  old,  to  the 
wealth  and  luxury  of  Forde  Hall. 

This  was  how  Luke  sometimes  put  it  to  himself — not  gener- 
ously, or  charitably,  or  even  justly,  but  humanly,  and  in  pleasant 
lover-like  fashion  :  since  no  woman  jealous  of  another  woman — 
no  enemy  speaking  of  the  one  he  hates  most — no  rival  envious 
of  the  prize  another  has  snatched  from  him — can  be  so  insanely 
bitter  as  he  who,  having  mentally  appropriated  some  fair  lady, 
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finds  that,  with  scarcely  a  good-bye,  she  has  slipped  out  of  his 
life,  and  chosen  her  own  path,  which  may  not  be  his  path,  and 
her  own  people,  who  are  all  as  aliens  and  strangers  unto  him. 

Had  Mr  Forde  been  poor,  Luke  thought  he  might  have  borne 
it  more  calmly ;  but  when  he  remembered  even  the  very  best  he 
had  been  able  to  do  for  the  woman  he  idolised — the  struggle  it 
was  to  provide  her  with  such  small  luxuries  as  it  delighted  him 
to  procure — and  contrasted  his  straitened  income  with  Mr  Forde's 
wealth — his  life  of  labour  with  Mr  Forde's  leisure,  the  dreary 
City  house  and  the  drearier  suburban  villa  with  Forde  Hall — 
the  man  felt  as  if  he  should  go  mad  by  reason  of  his  very  impo- 
tence to  retain,  by  any  means,  a  place  in  her  memory. 

And  behold,  this  was  the  woman  whom,  while  yet  he  believed 
her  within  his  grasp,  he  had  hesitated  about  making  his  wife  ! 
Recalling  that  time,  he  first  lamented  the  evil  chance  which 
threw  her  across  his  path,  and  then  repeated  to  his  own  heart 
the  words  he  spoke  to  her — 

"  My  day  with  you  has  been  very  pleasant.  Spite  of  all  the 
pain  to-night,  I  would  not  not  have  spent  it." 

Which  was  true.  Spite  of  the  fever  that  consumed  him,  had 
he  been  led  to  the  waters  of  oblivion,  he  would  have  refused  to 
drink.  She  had  gone  out  of  his  life,  but  he  had  once  formed 
part  of  hers  ;  and  to  a  man  whose  whole  soul  is  engrossed  by  a 
woman,  even  such  poor  comfort  as  this  proves  not  wholly 
unavailing. 

He  had  been  once ;  he  might  be  again.  Mark  the  necessary 
ending. 

Already,  as  I  have  said,  fancy  was  building  her  another  nest, 
and  hope,  fluttering  about  the  eaves,  sang  songs,  low  and  tremu- 
lous certainly,  yet  such  as  thrilled  the  soul  of  the  listener  with  a 
strange  delight. 

Further,  as  time  went  by,  and  he  learned  that  the  man  whose 
wealth  he  coveted,  whose  broad  lands  he  once  looked  on  with 
grudging  eyes,  could  never  expect  to  be  other  than  a  helpless 
hopeless  invalid,  Luke,  strong  in  his  comparative  youth,  in  his 
health  which  had  never  yet  failed  him,  grew  remorseful  concern- 
ing the  way  he  had  repined  against  his  lot. 

How  should  he  feel,  even  though  Yorke  and  Forde  Hall, 
wealth,  birth,  and  position,  were  his,  if  an  hour  came  when  he 
knew  he  might  never  walk  even  from  one  room  to  another — 
never  be  other  than  dependent  on  others — never  move  hither 
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and  thither,  except  borne  here  and  there  %  God,  he  knew,  in 
His  infinite  mercy,  gives  at  length  resignation  when  such  a  blow- 
is  dealt  j  but  Luke,  sitting  by  his  lonely  hearth,  pictured  it  all 
to  himself — pictured  the  despair,  the  mental  agony,  the  strug- 
gling of  hope  against  conviction,  the  sullen  apathy,  the  tardy 
submission — and  strove  uiiavailingly  to  realise  how  he  should 
endure,  had  the  trouble  fallen  to  him. 

Knowledge  of  the  full  extent  of  the  calamity  which  had  over- 
taken ]\Ir  Forde  came  to  Scott's  Yard  only  by  very  slow  degrees. 
When  Yorke  first  wrote  after  her  arrival,  she  could  only  tell 
what  she  understood  herself — namely,  how  the  accident  occurred, 
and  the  fears  which  were  entertained  that  if  Mr  Forde  recovered 
at  all,  he  would  remain  an  invalid  for  life. 

She  did  not  enlarge  much  on  either  subject,  merely  stating 
concerning  the  cause  of  injury,  that  the  horse  he  chanced  to  be 
driving  having  taken  fright,  the  dog-cart  was  overturned,  and 
Mr  Fo'rde  thrown  out,  and  much  hurt,  whilst  his  servant  escaped 
comparatively  little  harmed. 

"  The  doctors  cannot  tell  yet,"  she  said,  "  how  it  will  all  end  ; 
but  they  hold  out  little  hope,  even  if  his  life  be  spared,  that  he 
will  ever  be  strong  again." 

And  in  oue  note  after  another  this  last  expression  of  fear  was 
repeated,  till  at  length  she  stated  for  a  certainty  that  he  would 
never  be  able  to  walk  again — that  his   doom   physically  was 


"  I  hope  against  hope  myself,"  she  finished.  "  Had  his  life 
been  a  happy  one — had  I  helped  to  make  it  so — or  had  I  even 
not  helped  to  niake  it  wretched,  I  think  I  could  have  borne  it 
better  ;  but  as  it  is,  the  burden  seems  heavier  than  I  can  bear; 
Had  I  by  my  own  direct  act  brought  this  trouble  upon  him,  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  be  any  harder  for  me  to  endure  than  it 
is  now,  when,  remembering  his  and  my  past,  I  look  at  his 
present,  and  consider  what  they  tell  me  his  future  must  be.  He 
bears  it  as  I  cannot.  First  or  last  I  have  never  heard  a  murmur. 
His  only  fear  seems  to  be  that  my  health  may  sufler ;  as  though 
I  would  not  gladly — thankfully — change  places  with  him,  if  I 
could  only  give  him  back  the  strength  he  can  never  possess 
again." 

Luke  felt  all  this.  He  took  the  man's  patient  submission  for 
a  text,  and  preached  to  himself  from  it ;  but  he  could  not  write 
to  Yorke  much  about  Mr  Forde  ;  and  because  of  this  she  thought 
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him  perhaps  a  little  hard  and  unsympathetic  j  and  so  after  a 
time  her  letters  grew  less  frequent,  and  although  they  had  only 
been  separated  for  a  few  months,  Luke  began  to  consider  that 
they  were  becoming  something  very  like  strangers. 

He  was  not  angry  with  or  bitter  against  her  now.  He  only 
felt,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  old  Yorke  w^as  gone,  and  that  a 
part  of  his  life  was  gone  with  her.  A  considerable  portion  of 
their  correspondence  had  borne  reference  to  money  matters ;  and 
so  long  as  these  remained  unsettled,  letters  on  both  sides  were 
long  and  frequent ;  but  now  he  said  to  himself  he  had  not  even 
that  excuse  for  intruding  into  her  new  estate.  They  had  both 
written  all,  either  imagined,  they  should  ever  want  to  write  upon 
pecuniary  subjects. 

The  thousand  pounds  had  been  sent  and  returned — sent  once 
more,  and  returned  again.  Mr  Forde's  solicitor  called  in  Scott's 
Yard,  empowered  not  merely  to  arrange  that  Luke  should  retain 
the  money  as  his  own,  but  also  to  urge  his  naming  any  further 
sum  which  might  enable  him  to  extend  his  business  and  ensure 
his  commercial  success. 

"  May  I  ask  if  this  proposal  come  from  Mrs  Forde  % "  Luke 
inquired,  when  his  visitor  ceased. 

''To  be  perfectly  candid,  it  does  not,"  replied  the  lawyer. 
"  She  seemed  to  think  you  might  be  annoyed — that,  in  fact,  you 
might  misunderstand  the  feeling  which  dictated  Mr  Forde's 
offer." 

"I  do  not  misunderstand,"  Luke  answered,  "and  I  am  very 
grateful  to  him.  Say  this,  if  you  please,  while  you  say  at  the 
same  time  that  I  cannot  accept  his  offer." 

"  Cannot,  or  will  not  1 "  asked  the  other,  with  a  smile. 

"  Cannot,"  Luke  repeated  ;  ''but  add,  lest  I  should  seem  un- 
gracious, that  if  I  ever  need  help  which  he  can  give  in  the 
future,  I  will  apply  to  him." 

"  Thank  you  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  thousand  pounds,  which 
for  a  special  reason  Mrs  Forde  desires  you  should  retain  ? " 

"Mrs  Forde,"  Luke  answered,  slowly,  "wishes  me  to  keep 
that  sum  as  trust  money,  and  for  a  specific  purpose.  I  will 
write  to  her  on  the  subject." 

Which  he  did,  saying  :  "  When  the  evil  day  you  seem  to  an- 
ticipate dawns  for  Mr  Friars,  that  money  shall  be  forthcoming. 
I  will  hold  it  in  trust  till  then." 

Over  this  letter,  which  Seemed  and  which  was  hard,  Yorke 
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wept   bitterly,   for   he   had  wilfully  misunderstood  her  mean- 
ing. 

She  had  not  really  been  thinking  about  Austin  Friars.  She 
only  wanted  Luke  to  keep  the  money,  giving  it  to  him  with  a 
pretty  womanly  deceit  "Some  day,"  she  said,  "he  may  per- 
haps need  your  help  :  keep  it  till  then." 

But  not  understanding  feminine  guile — good  and  virtuous 
and  straightforward  men  rarely  can  comprehend  the  devious 
routes  which  it  pleases  women  for  some  inscrutable  reason  to 
choose — Luke  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  her  heart  was  still 
one  with  the  weak  purposeless  creature  who  had  broken  it — that 
in  her  self-elected  exile  it  was  of  him  she  was  thinking — that 
every  one  had  best  of  her  memory,  save  "  her  brother,"  Luke 
Ross. 

"Yes,  that  was  the  compact,"  he  sneered  to  himself;  "and 
just  like  brother  and  sister,  we  drift  apart.  So  be  it."  And 
full  of  bitter  jealousy  he  strode  off  to  the  bank,  where  hitherto 
he  had  considered  it  rather  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  keep 
his  modest  account. 

"  I  want,"  said  Luke  to  the  manager,  "  to  place  a  thousand 
pounds  in  your  hands  on  deposit." 

"  For  any  specific  term  1 "  asked  that  august  individual. 

Mr  lloss  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  answered — 

"  At  three  months'  notice." 

Whereupon  the  manager,  who  in  his  way  was  a  grand  per- 
sonage, and  the  controllor,  all  unconsciously  perhaps,  of  many 
men's  destinies,  turned  and  looked  at  him  slightly,  and,  if  it  be 
not  derogatory  to  add,  interrogatively.  A  thousand  pounds  ! 
Tens,  hundreds  of  thousands  were  mere  bagatelles  in  the  year's 
story  of  the  big  bank.  Thousands  !  Sometimes  a  clerk  dis- 
appeared with  a  few  of  them — trifles  too  small  to  be  considered  ; 
but  that  a  man  like  unto  Luke  Ross — a  struggling  merchant — 
a  man  who,  to  use  a  phrase  rarely  heard  west  of  Temple  Bar, 
generally  saved  his  bills  and  met  his  payments  "  by  the  skin  of 
their  teeth  " — should  want  to  deposit  ten  hundred  pounds,  was 
a  mystery  of  mysteries — one  which,  in  fact,  the  great  man,  who 
though  an  autocrat  was  humau,  felt  it  at  once  his  pleasure  and 
his  duty  to  investigate. 

"  Three  months  is  a  long  time  for  business  purposes,  Mr  Ross," 
he  said. 

"  I  do  not  intend  to  use  it  in  my  business,"  Luke  answered. 
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"  Ah,  trust  money  ! "  suggested  the  other. 

"  Not  exactly  ;  for  it  is  my  own  if  I  like  to  use  it.  The  fact 
is" — Luke  went  on  hurriedly — "that  sum  has  been  placed  in 
my  hands  to  trade  with,  if  I  see  fit,  or  to  retain,  in  the  event  of 
a  certain  contingency  arising,  I  do  not  wish  to  trade  with  it ; 
but  in  case  of  need — the  need  I  have  referred  to — I  should  like 
to  be  able  to  withdraw  a  portion  at  three  months'  notice." 

"Very  proper  indeed,"  said  the  other  ;  but  all  the  time  he  was 
thinking,  "  What  a  stupid  donkey  you  must  be  !  Were  the 
thousand  mine,  I  should  double  it  in  three  months."  Which 
only  goes  to  prove  that  his  knowledge  of  men  and  things  ex- 
ceeded the  knowledge  of  Luke  Ross,  who  felt  himself  a  very 
small  and  poor  individual  indeed,  in  presence  of  the  speaker, 
who  had  often  refused  to  touch  his  paper,  which  was  (with  the 
exception  of  Austin  Friars'  bills)  good  enough  in  all  conscience 
as  paper  and  times  then  went. 

And  so,  remembering  that  there  were  a  dozen  people  waiting 
in  the  outer  room  for  audience,  he  bowed  himself  out  of  the 
presence-chamber,  unconscious  that  he  had  just  done  as  good  a 
thing  for  his  own  advancement  pecuniarily  as  he  had  done  for 
his  own  standing  socially,  when  he  shook  the  dust  of  Church 
Row  off  his  feet,  and  went  forth  from  the  domestic  paradise 
where  he  had  dwelt  so  long,  into  the  wilderness  of  the  world, 
beckoned  thither  by  Yorke. 

Thinking  in  after-days  over  the  circumstances  of  Lis  career, 
it  always  seemed  to  Luke  singular  that  from  the  hour  Yorke 
returned  to  Forde  Hall  his  business  prospered  so  exceedingly. 
Despite  the  difficulty  he  had  in  realising  and  borrowing  the 
money  he  sent  down  to  her,  and  subsequently  lodged,  as  has 
been  stated,  on  deposit,  he  was  really  more  easy  as  regarded 
pecuniary  matters,  and  more  successful  commercially,  than  had 
previously  been  the  case. 

It  was  something,  perhaps,  to  be  relieved  from  Mr  Friars' 
bills.  Those  eternal  renewals,  the  being  constantly  obliged  to 
place  acceptances  which  in  one  sense  had  no  concern  with  his 
business,  where  his  own  trade-paper  should  only  have  appeared, 
had  been  really  a  greater  drawback  to  his  advancement  than  he 
himself  ever  exactly  realised ;  further,  the  constant  feeling  that 
lie  was,  after  all,  only  a  sort  of  steward  of  Yorke's  money,  had 
somewhat  cramped  his  energies  and  rendered  him  cautious  ex- 
ceedingly. 
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Moreover,  it  had  been  the  pleasure  of  his  life  to  surround  her 
with  comforts  that  his  actual  profits  could  ill  afford ;  and  all 
these  items  added  together  had  militated  against  his  success. 

While  Yorke  remained  near  him  he  did  well— wonderfully 
well,  considering  the  weight  he  carried  ;  but  now  she  was  gone, 
he  did  better— everything  he  touched  prospered. 

The  year  succeeding  her  departure  was  one  of  almost  unex- 
ampled good  trade ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  Luke  Ross 
felt  it  was  more  than  possible  he  might  yet  do  great  things  for 
himself  commercially — become  comparatively  rich,  though  utterly 
lonely.  Heigho  !  "  A  fat  sorrow,"  says  the  proverb,  "  is  better 
than  a  lean  one  \  "  and  now  she  was  gone,  it  was  just  as  well  that 
success  had  come. 

After  all,  there  is  a  fine  tonic  in  prosperity ;  and  prosperous 
or  the  reverse,  Luke  Ross  was  scarcely  the  man  to  sit  down  with 
folded  hands,  or  to  pace  the  City  streets  with  a  sad  counte- 
nance, because  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  loved,  like  many 
another,  a  woman,  "  too  well,"  though  "  not  wisely." 

Had  such  a  thing  happened  to  Austin  Friars,  he  would  have 
bewailed  his  luck,  which  led  him,  out  of  all  women,  to  select 
that  woman.  But  Luke  was  made  of  stronger  stuff,  and  know- 
ing quite  well  no  woman  save  Yorke  could  ever  have  so  stirred 
the  depths  of  his  soul,  he  kept  quiet,  understanding  vaguely  it 
was  better  for  him  to  have  so  loved  and  so  suffered,  than  never 
to  have  really  loved  at  all. 

Supposing,  for  instance,  he  had  married  Kate — as,  but  for 
Yorke,  might  well  have  happened — what  then  ?  Luke  pondered 
this  question  over  and  over  as  he  walked  home  from  Church 
Row,  whither  he  had  gone  to  see  the  old  year  out,  and  to  wel- 
come the  new  year  in. 

After  long  absence  from  such  domestic  delights,  he  had  at 
length  spent  an  evening  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  ;  and  the 
problem  he  considered  as  he  walked  back  to  Scott's  Yard  was, 
how  he  had  lived  in  Prospect  Place  so  long ;  how  he  had  ever 
tolerated  the  existence  which  obtained  there ;  how  he  could  ever 
have  dreamed  of  tying  himself  to  a  girl  like  Kate,  good  though 
he  knew  her  to  be ;  how  he  had  endured  the  petticoat-govern- 
ment of  his  aunt  and  Melinda  \  and  how  he  had  bounded  the 
horizon  of  his  future  with  the  interior  of  a  dingy  City  office,  and 
the  depressing  regularity  and  respectability  of  his  dreary  suburban 
home  % 
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Since  he  left  there  he  had,  like  those  who  go  forth  in  ships, 
seen  the  wonders  of  the  deep  ;  and  now  when,  after  his  experi- 
ence, he  beheld  once  again  the  dead-level  of  commonplace  which 
had,  as  he  formerly  imagined,  perfectly  satisfied  his  desires,  he 
stepped  back  amazed  at  the  change  time  and  circumstances  had 
wrought  in  him. 

Yet  he  was  glad  to  be  at  peace  with  his  people,  pleased  to 
remember  he  had  carried  out  the  intention  he  once  confided  to 
Yorke  of  asking  them  to  dine  with  him  on  Christmas  Day. 

"My  dear  Aunt,"  he  wrote,  "I  think  the  breach  between  us 
has  remained  open  too  long,  and  I  should  like  to  close  it.  For 
anything  I  may  have  said  to  vex  you  when  we  parted,  I  am 
sorry ;  and  if  you  are  willing  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and, 
together  with  the  girls,  to  come  and  eat  your  Christmas-dinner 
here,  it  will  give  great  pleasure  to  your  afi'ectionate  nephew, 

"Luke  Eoss." 

To  which  Mrs  Holmes,  who  had  a  great  idea  that  people  who 
were  willing  to  eat  humble-pie  ought  to  be  liberally  helped  to 
that  delicious  compound,  replied — 

"  My  dear  Nephew, 

'■'■  I  was  very  pleased  " — Luke  winced  a  little  at  sight  of  the 
well-remembered  expression—"  to  receive  your  note,  and  to  know 
that  my  dead  sister's  son  has  not  wholly  forgotten  those  who 
tried,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  make  his  home  happy.  We  can- 
not accept  your  invitation  because  we  have  been  engaged  out  for 
Christmas  Day  ever  since  last  September  ; "— "  Good  Heavens  ! " 
thought  Luke,  "  who  can  have  been  so  anxious  for  their  com- 
pany^*?  "-^"  but  we  are  obliged  for  it  all  the  same  ;  and  if  your 
engagements  will  let  you  join  us  on  New  Year's  Eve,  we  shall 
feel  honoured  by  your  company." — A  statement  which  Mrs 
Holmes  regarded  as  a  piece  of  delicate  irony.—"  Melinda  and 
Kate  desire  to  be  remembered  to  you.  and  I  am,  as  ever,  your 
affectionate  aunt,  "  C.  Holxes." 

This  letter — the  result  of  long  deliberation — had  been  toned 
down  to  its  present  mild  form  after  much  declamation  on  the 
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part  of  Melinda  and  tearful  remonstrances  from  Kate.  It  was 
Mrs  Holmes'  desire  to  write  a  short  manuscript  on  the  Yorke 
Friars'  question — to  recapitulate  the  primary  cause  of  offence — 
to  rehearse  how  he  had  gone  off  at  a  tangent  from  his  comfort- 
able tea,  and  left  the  house,  because  he  liked  a  strange  designing 
woman  better  than  his  own  kith  and  kin. 

She  proposed  likewise  suggesting  the  question  that  he  had  not 
found  Mrs  Friars  so  charming  as  he  once  imagined  her  to  be ; 
and  she  further  intended  asking  him  whether  he  meant  to  insult 
her  and  her  daughters  by  asking  them  to  take  a  meal  under  the 
same  roof  as  that  which  covered  a  woman  such  as  Mrs  Friars 
must  be,  when  she  lived  in  the  same  house  with  a  young  un- 
married man. 

"  If  you  send  that  letter,  mamma,"  said  Kate,  "  I  declare  I 
will  leave  home  myself.     I  will  go  for  a  governess." 

"  A  nice  governess  you  would  make  !  "  sneered  Melinda ;  "  you 
are  so  well-educated  yourself  ! " 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  be  a  housemaid.  I  do  not  care.  I  will 
not  bear  it.  You  treated  Luke  shamefully ;  and  he  is  willing 
to  make  it  up  again,  and  you  want  to  put  him  further  away  than 
ever.  How  can  you  tell  whether  he  is  married  or  not  ?  How 
do  you  know  whether  Mrs  Friars  be  living  or  dead,  in  London 
or  thousands  of  miles  away  %  She  never  did  us  any  harm,  and 
you  have  no  right  to  speak  about  her  as  you  are  doing." 

"  She  never  took  anybody's  lover  away  from  her,  I  suppose," 
suggested  Melinda. 

"  She  never  took  mine,  at  all  events,"  Kate  answered.  ''  Luke 
never  loved  me  ;  and  if  he  came  and  asked  me  this  minute  to 
marry  him,  I  would  say,  '  No.' " 

"  Oh,  dear  !  "  exclaimed  Melinda,  sarcastically. 

"  If  you  want  to  know  all  about  it,"  Kate  went  on,  turning 
to  her  mother,  "  why  not  go  and  ask  Luke  ? — or  I  will  go,  if  you 
like." 

"  Go  to  that  house  !  a  child  of  mine  ! "  said  Mrs  Holmes, 
almost  with  a  shriek.  But  the  idea  stole  into  her  mind  that  she 
would  go  herself ;  that  perhaps  Kate  might  be  right  after  all ; 
and  that  possibly  matters  could  yet  be  arranged  between  Luke 
and  her  youngest  born. 

She  determined  to  say  nothing  to  Melinda  on  the  subject  till 
after  her  return ;  and  accordingly  one  morning,  when  she  went 
out  on  the  pretext  of  shopping,  she  walked  across  to  Hackney, 
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took  a  City  omnibus  there,  and  thence  made  her  way  from  the 
Royal  Exchange  to  Scott's  Yard. 

The  hall-door  stood  wide  open,  inviting  Mrs  Holmes  to  enter 
and  walk  upstairs ;  but  she  modestly  contented  herself  with 
knocking,  and  when  that  failed  to  attract  attention,  rang, 
occupying  her  leisure  with  a  study  of  the  names  painted  on  the 
lintel. 

They  were  fewer  then,  and  different  from  those  you,  reader, 
were  good  enough  to  glance  at  in  the  first  chapter  of  this 
book. 

First-floor  : 
Luke  Ross. 


Second-floor : 
Johnstone,  Malcolm,  &  Co. 

Concerning  the  occupant  of  the  ground-floor  there  was  no 
statement,  and  Mrs  Holmes  rashly  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  behind  those  closely-shut  doors,  those  wire-gauze  blinds, 
lurked  her  enemy. 

She  had  come  to  ask  for  Mrs  Friars.  Only  imagine  if  the 
servant  said  she  was  at  home  and  requested  Mrs  Holmes  to 
walk  in,  what  should  she  do  %  And  then  quick  on  this  question 
followed  the  knowledge  that  she  had  never  previously  quite 
believed  in  Luke's  iniquity ;  that  it  was  not  till  now,  when  she 
stood  on  the  very  threshold  of  discovery,  she  fully  realised  the 
length  and  depth,  and  height  and  width,  of  the  discovery  she 
had  travelled  all  the  way  from  Homerton  to  make. 

Once  again  she  rang,  this  time  louder ;  and  in  answer  there 
emerged  from  the  doorway  leading  down  to  the  basement  an 
elderly  woman,  who,  wiping  her  hands — evidently  just  taken 
out  of  a  wash-tub — on  her  apron,  inquired  what  the  visitor 
wanted. 

"  Is  Mrs  Friars  at  home  ? " 

"  There  is  no  Mrs  Friars  lives  here,"  was  the  answer,  spoken 
somewhat  defiantly ;  for  Mrs  Holmes'  manner  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  conciliatory. 

"  I  want  to  see  the  lady  of  the  house,"  tried  Mrs  Holmes. 
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"  Then  you  can't ;  for  there  ain't  no  lady — unless  myself." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mrs  Friars  never  lived  here  % " 

"Neither  Mrs  Friars,  nor  any  other  missus  or  miss,  lived 
here  in  my  time.  There  was  a  name  Friars  up  there  "  (point- 
ing to  the  lintel)  "  and  on  one  of  the  office-doors  when  I  came 
here  first,  but  Mr  Ross  had  it  painted  out." 

"  And  you  cannot  tell  me  where  she  lives  now?" 

*'I  never  heard  of  her  to  my  knowledge."  And  before  Mrs 
Holmes'  face  the  woman,  who  was  not,  as  I  have  said,  satisfied 
with  either  that  lady's  manner  or  appearance,  tried  the  door  of 
each  of  the  lower  rooms,  and  then,  with  a  brief  "  Good-morning," 
disappeared  once  more  into  the  basement,  leaving  the  visitor 
standing  on  the  doorstep. 

Just  then  came  along  a  clerk,  who  seeing,  as  he  phrased  it, 
"  a  female  in  distress,"  paused  ere  he  ascended  the  staircase,  and 
inquired — 

"  Anything  I  can  do  for  you,  ma'am  % " 

"  I  only  wanted  to  know  if  I  could  see  Mrs  Friars,"  said  Mrs 
Holmes,  eagerly. 

"  Left  long  ago,  ma'am — before  Mr  Ross  came  to  live  here. 
Do  not  know  where  she  is  now;  but  have  heard  it  said 
she  came  into  a  great  fortune,  and  went  back  to  her  own 
friends." 

Whereupon  Mrs  Holmes  retreated  a  step  as  though  she  had 
received  a  slap  in  the  face ;  and  then,  having  recovered  herself 
sufficiently  to  say,  "  Thank  you  ;  I  am  much  obliged,"  walked 
away  quite  certain  Luke  had  not  erred  past  forgiveness,  and 
yet  more  inclined  to  be  angry  with  him  than  ever. 

Hence  the  note  I  have  copied,  which  she  wrote  without 
consulting  either  of  her  daughters  on  the  subject ;  and  hence  a 
question  that,  on  New  Year's  Eve,  she  put  suddenly,  and  as  if 
without  premeditation,  to  her  nephew. 

"  What  has  become  of  that  Mrs  Friars,  Luke,  you  used  to  have 
so  much  to  do  with  % " 

"Oh,  she  is  not  Mrs  Friars  any  longer,"  Luke  answered. 
This  was  the  way  he  had  decided  to  check  any  inquiries  concern- 
ing her. 

"Married  again!  You  do  not  mean  it!"  and  Mrs  Holmes 
elevated  her  eyelids,  and  swelled  out  like  a  pouter-pigeon,  as 
she  paused  for  a  reply. 

"  She  is  a  great  lady  now,"  Luke  replied.     "  Her  husband  is 
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immensely  rich,  and  sbe  lives  in  one  of  the  loveliest  places  you 
can  imagine.     I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  estate." 

"  You  have  been  there,  then  ?  " 

"Yes,  of  course." 

"  And  whom  did  she  marry  %  " 

"  Oh,  you  would  not  know  anything  about  him  if  I  told  you. 
He  is  only  a  rich  country  gentleman." 

"And  where  did  she  meet  him  %  " 

"He  had  been  fond  of  her  ever  since  she  was  a  girl." 

"  You  were  fond  of  her  yourself  once,  Luke,  were  you 
not?" 

"  Yes,  as  a  child  may  be  fond  of  the  moon,"  he  replied. 
"  Great  ladies  are  not  to  be  wooed  and  won  by  Jack,  Tom,  and 
Harry." 

"  But  still  you  go  and  see  them  % " 

"  She  does  not  forget  old  friends,"  he  said  evasively. 

And  so  the  matter  dropped ;  and  when  the  guests  were  gone, 
and  Luke  was  walking  down  the  Hackney  Koad,  smoking  s 
meditative  cigar,  Mrs  Holmes  said  to  her  daughters — 

"My  dears,  what  do  you  think?  That  woman  is  married 
again — to  some  immensely  rich  country  squire,  and  Luke  visits 
them." 

"  Then,  I  suppose,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  visiting 
Luke,  mamma,"  remarked  Kate.  Whereupon  Miss  Melinda 
drew  herself  up,  and  observed  that  some  people  would  bear 
anything. 

"You  are  one  of  them,  then,"  Kate  said  sharply.  Which 
speech  caused  Mrs  Holmes,  softened  a  little  perhaps  by  the 
potency  of  the  loving  cup,  in  which  she  had  wished  all  present 
"  a  happy  new  year,  and  many  of  them,"  to  whimper  that  she 
could  not  think  what  was  coming  to  her  girls,  they  seemed  so 
strange  and  snappish. 

"  I  am  sure  we  ought  not  to  be,  then,"  Kate  said  deprecat- 
ingly,  "  when  we  have  got  an  old  friend  back  once  again ;  "  and 
she  went  to  her  room  with  a  curious  feeling  swelling  in  her  heart 
— a  feeling  which  whispered,  "  This  man  has  suffered  ;  but  he 
is  not  for  you;"  and  she  knew  it;  for  the  Luke  Ross  who  had 
left  them  that  summer's  evening  long  ago  was  as  much  dead  as 
though  some  one  had  lifted  him  into  his  coffin  and  piled  the 
earth-clods  upon  his  grave. 

To  most  of  us,  violent  changes  are  as  the  sweeping  of  Death's 
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wings ;  and  that  night  Kate  lamented  not  merely  the  Luke  Ross 
who  could  return  to  her  no  more,  but  the  hopes  the  Luke  Ross 
who  was  now  merely  her  cousin  had  cherished  only  to  behold 
fading  away. 

Even  as  concerning  their  love  there  is  in  many  women  a 
motherly  instinct,  and  it  was  this  which  caused  Kate  Holmes  to 
shed  tears  at  the  destruction  of  Luke's  card-castle.  Had  it  be- 
come a  lordly  and  inhabitable  building,  tenanted  by  all  sweet 
hopes  and  a  fair  woman,  would  she  have  smiled  and  clapped  her 
hands,  I  wonder?  Nay,  friends,  the  tears  would  have  been 
bitterer — they  would  have  proved  salt  and  briny,  like  those 
which  flow  from  a  mother's  eyes  when  a  son,  having  married  to 
please  himself  and  for  very  love's  sake,  leaves  everything  middle- 
aged  femininity  considers  most  worthy  and  most  valuable  in 
order  to  cleave  to  a  woman,  and  that  woman  irrevocably  his 
wife. 

They  saw  little  of  Luke  after  New  Year's  Day ;  indeed,  they 
saw  nothing  until  Easter ;  for  he  clearly  intended  that  for  the 
future  their  intimacy  was  to  be  of  the  saint-and-holiday  de- 
scription. 

"  If  you  have  no  better  engagement,  will  you  dine  with  me 
on  Easter  Sunday,"  he  wrote,  "  and  bring  Mr  Horley  %  "  Now 
Mr  Horley  was  the  fiance  of  Miss  Melinda ;  and  the  convivial 
nature  of  the  party  invited  may  therefore  be  easily  imagined. 

However,  Luke  meant  to  do  his  duty  towards  his  relations, 
and  accordingly  ordered  in  the  orthodox  joint  of  lamb,  and  im- 
pressed upon  his  housekeeper  the  need  of  providing  a  due  amount 
of  mint-sauce.  He  intimated,  further,  that  a  ground-rice  pud- 
ding— a  dish  which  the  soul  of  Mrs  Holmes  loved — would  be  a 
desirable  addition ;  and  in  the  way  of  wines  and  dessert  he  com- 
mitted extravagances  that  appalled  the  housewifely  minds  of  his 
aunt  and  elder  cousin. 

Anything  very  rich  or  rare  he  did  not  attempt.  When  the 
covers  were  removed,  he  told  them  they  "saw  their  dinner;" 
which  certainly  the  party  seemed  to  be  enjoying,  until,  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  entertainment,  there  came  a  knock  at  the 
outer  door ;  and,  after  a  moment's  parley,  Luke's  housekeeper 
ushered  Yorke  into  the  apartment  on  the  ground-floor  where  he 
and  his  guests  were  seated,  with  the  simple  announcement,  "  A 
lady  wants  to  see  you,  sir." 

In  she  came,  looking  sweeter,  prettier  than  of  old,  a  trifle  more 
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worn,  it  might  be,  a  shade  thinner,  but  with  every  adjunct  to 
her  beauty  wealth  and  dress  could  give. 

He  had  never  before  seen  her  attired  in  anything  save  black ; 
and  now,  when  she  appeared  clad  in  a  maze  of  light-coloured 
garments,  pale-blue  ribbons  in  her  bonnet,  the  most  delicate  of 
gloves,  the  prettiest  of  bracelets,  Luke — Heaven  help  him  ! — lost 
his  heart  once  more. 

It  was  the  woman  he  loved,  let  her  assume  what  shape,  enact 
what  part  she  choose  ;  let  her  come  in  as  she  did  then,  a  little 
shyly  amongst  so  many  people,  or  confidently,  as  he  had  seen 
her  enter  a  room  before  then,  or  slowly,  and  with  a  certain 
melancholy,  as  in  the  old  days  departed,  which  he  remembered 
so  well,  which  could  never  be  quite  forgotten  days  to  him  and 
to  her. 

"  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,"  he  said,  rising  to  welcome 
her,  and  for  the  moment  forgetting  his  guests  in  his  delight  at 
beholding  that  dear  face  once  more. 

"  I  was  in  London,"  she  answered,  ''  and  could  not  pass  through 

without  seeing  you.     I  did  not  know  you  had  friends,  or  " 

she  hesitated,  not  liking  to  add,  "  I  should  not  have  come." 

"  My  aunt,  my  cousins — Mrs  Forde,"  Luke  exclaimed,  recalled 
to  present  circumstances  by  her  words  and  her  looks ;  and,  hear- 
ing themselves  thus  mentioned,  the  assembled  company  rose,  and 
Yorke,  seeing  what  was  evidently  expected,  shook  hands  with 
them  all  round,  not  forgetting  Mr  Horley,  who  said,  in  a  thick, 
guttural  voice  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  very  depths  of  a 
black-velvet  waistcoat — 

"  Hope  you  are  well,  mum." 

"  Yes,"  Yorke  answered,  '*  thank  you,  I  am  quite  well." 

"  Have  you  lunched  % "  Luke  asked,  with  a  certain  hesitation. 

"No;  nor  dined,"  she  said  promptly;  *'and  I  am  so  hungry." 

Then  they  brought  her  a  plate  and  knife  and  fork,  and  Yorke 
ate  merrily  the  lamb  and  mint-sauce  Luke  gave  her. 

*'  It  is  like  old  times,"  she  observed,  accepting  the  situation, 
and  Mrs  Holmes'  severely  wondering  look  at  the  same  instant, 
"  dining  with  you.  Mrs  Suthers  is  quite  well.  She  often  talks 
about  you,  though  you  seem  to  have  forgotten  her." 

"Now  who  can  Mrs  Suthers  be  ?"  considered  Luke's  aunt  and 
cousins. 

"  I  hope,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs  Holmes,  taking  advantage  of  a 
pause,  "  that  your  good  gentleman  is  quite  well." 
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Just  for  a  second  Yorke  looked  bewildered,  then  she  answered—^ 

"  Indeed  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is  far  from  well — so  ill,  that 
we  are  going  abroad  to-morrow." 

"  What  may  be  the  nature  of  his  malady,  mum  % "  asked  Mr 
Horley,  who  chanced  to  be  a  chemist  and  druggist ;  and  at  the 
question  Luke  absolutely  writhed. 

"  He  met  with  a  serious  accident  a  little  time  since  while 
driving,"  Yorke  replied;  "and  his  doctors  hope  that  perhaps  the 
German  baths  may  prove  beneficial." 

''  Wonderful  things  those  German  baths,"  observed  Mr  Horley 
oracularly,  and  no  one  contradicted  him. 

When,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  ground-rice  pudding, 
Yorke  rose,  and  with  a  little  blush  and  embarrassment  said  she 
must  go,  Luke  rose  likewise,  and  offered  to  fetch  her  a  cab. 

'•  Thank  you,  there  is  one  waiting  for  me,"  Yorke  replied. 

Whereupon  Mrs  Holmes  went  into  a  mental  calculation  con- 
cerning the  time  for  which  she  would  have  to  pay. 

"  I  will  see  you  safely  to  it,"  Luke  said  gravely. 

"  Ah,  no,"  she  pleaded,  "  stay  with  your  friends ;  do  not  let 
me  disturb  you.  I  am  accustomed  to  seeing  to  myself,  if  you 
remember." 

But  he  would  not  hear  of  it ;  and  so,  after  an  apology  to  Mrs 
Holmes,  Yorke  let  him  have  his  way,  and  they  walked  once  again 
down  Scott's  Yard  together. 

"  I  daresay,  after  all,  she  brought  her  own  carriage,"  exclaimed 
Mrs  Holmes  when  the  front  door  closed  behind  them.  "  They 
must  be  immensely  rich.  That  jacket  she  had  on  never  cost  one 
penny  under  ten  guineas." 

"You  might  go  to  the  top  of  the  lane,  Kobert,  and  see," 
suggested  Miss  Melinda. 

And  not  altogether  loth,  Robert,  thus  exhorted,  ran  into  Bush 
Lane,  and  so  to  the  corner  of  Cannon  Street,  whence  he  returned 
immediately  with  the  intelligence  that  it  was  only  a  cab ;  but 
"  Oh,  such  a  footman  !  regular  tiptopper,  and  no  mistake. 

Mr  Horley  was  not  a  mischief-maker,  wherefore  he  refrained 
from  stating  that  he  had  beheld  Luke  standing  close  to  the  cab- 
window  longer  than  there  seemed  any  actual  necessity  of,  speaking 
more  earnestly  than  he  could  well  understand  the  need  for. 

"  You  will  come  to  the  Hall  and  see  us  on  our  return,  Luke," 
she  was  entreating.     "  I  have  talked  so  much  about  you  and  your 
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kindness  to  Mr  Forde,  that  he  wishes  most  earnestly  you  would 
pay  him  a  visit." 

"  That  is  very  kind  of  him,"  Luke  answered  gravely.  "  But 
amongst  your  confidences  did  you  ever  tell  him — I  loved 
you  % " 

"  No/'  she  said,  faltering  a  little. 

"  Well,  until  you  do  tell  him,  I  shall  never  be  his  guest ;  and 
after  you  have  done  so,  I  shall  still  say — '■  Nay.'  " 

''  Luke  ! " 

''  Yes,  Yorke." 

"  Tell  the  man  '  Home.'  Good-bye  ; "  and  her  fingers  touched 
his,  and  the  sweet  face  smiled  fiirewell ;  and  she  drove  off,  leav- 
ing him  doubtful  as  to  what  she  had  meant  to  say. 

Three  minutes  after,  Yorke  could  not  have  told  herself.  She 
only  knew,  as  Luke — walking  sadly  back  to  the  house,  where 
his  people  had  been  solemnly  invited  to  hold  high  holiday — con- 
fessed to  his  own  soul,  that  a  great  gulf  yawned  between  them  ; 
which,  sooner  or  later,  he  swore  he  would  bridge  over.  Sooner 
or  later — ah,  friends !  is  it  not  often  later  than  sooner,  and 
generally,  for  human  interests  and  purposes,  too  late  alto- 
gether 1 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Austin's  confidences. 

To  be  a  thoroughly  successful  humbug — a  man,  that  is  to  say, 
who,  when  he  has  robbed  you  of  your  inheritance,  your  friend, 
your  wife,  shall  still  seem  to  you  less  villain  than  fool,  less  a 
deliberate  trickster  than  one  who  has  ruined  your  prospects 
because  he  was  mentally  incapable  of  grasping  the  possible  and 
probable  consequences  of  his  actions — it  is  needful  that  the 
humbug  shall  first  have  tried  his  'prentice  hand,  and  with  good 
results,  on  himself. 

He  must  believe  in  his  humbug,  in  other  words,  before  he  can 
either  make  another  believe  in  it,  or  in  his  own  belief  in  it.  To 
be  a  villain,  or  a  cheat,  or  a  rogue,  is  quite  a  dififerent  depart- 
ment of  social  science  ;  and  a  villain,  or  a  cheat,  or  a  rogue,  or  a 
trinity-in-unity  of  all  three,  is,  I  may  add,  a  much  less  dangerous 
individual  to  know  than  a  mere  humbug,  if  the  association  be 
likely  to  prove  close. 

When  you  become  cognisant  of  the  villany  of  a  villain,  or  the 
cheating  of  a  cheat,  or  the  roguery  of  a  rogue,  you  can  cut  him, 
or  kick  him,  or  lock  him  up  \  but  with  a  humbug,  what  is  a 
man  to  do  % 

Supposing  that  one  year  you  inflict  condign  punishment  upon 
him,  he  reappears  the  next,  and  either  ignores  the  fact  altogether, 
or  says  he  bears  no  malice,  or  hopes  you  are  sorry  for  your 
conduct,  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  your  head  the  while  by 
asking  for  the  loan  of  five  pounds.  You  never  know  when  you 
have  him  or  when  you  have  done  with  him.  The  only  certainty 
you  possess  is,  that  while  you  and  he  live,  he  will  never  have 
done  with  you.  His  memory,  so  far  as  your  causes  of  offence 
are  concerned,  is  like  a  slate  over  which  a  wet  sponge  is  continu- 
ally passing.  You  cannot  cut  him,  for  he  will  not  let  you. 
You  may  kick  him,  it  is  true :  but  for  all  the  impression  such 
chastisement  produces,  you  might  as  well  kick  an  india-rubber 
ball.  If  you  lock  him  up,  he  makes  that  fact  a  reason  for 
future  levies  of  black-mail.  When  he  goes  away,  you  are  for 
ever  expecting  him  to  turn  up  again  at  some  most  inopportune 
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moment.  When  he  dies,  the  strain  has  been  so  long  continued 
that  you  cannot  feel  glad  at  the  deliverance — even  if,  as  often 
happens,  he  do  not  contrive  so  to  make  his  last  bow  as  to  leave 
an  unpleasant  sense  of  guilt  and  responsibility  on  your  soul. 

If  for  a  time  he  be  prosperous,  you  can  only  pray  God  it  may 
last,  well  knowing  your  prayer  will  not  be  answered.  If  he  be 
unfortunate,  you  know  for  a  certainty  that,  let  whomsoever 
choose  be  to  blame,  he  is  not ;  that  let  you  do  what  you  can  for 
him,  he  will  remain  dissatisfied.  Sinbad's  Old  Man  of  the  Sea 
must  have  been  a  nice  cheerful  sort  of  companion  in  comparison 
to  the  "  humbug  "  with  whom  most  of  us  are  worried. 

That  is  to  say,  most  of  us  in  London,  since  the  air  of  a  great 
city  is  as  necessary  to  a  thorough  humbug  as  water  is  to  the 
existence  of  fish.  The  man  does  not  breathe  who  could  endure 
his  constant  society;  but  many  men  there  are  in  this  great 
Babylon  w^ho,  seeing  some  unfortunate  creature  born  under  what 
they  consider  a  ban  of  ill-luck,  are  willing  enough  to  hold  out  a 
helping  hand  occasionally,  to  sympathise  with  his  sorrows,  to 
believe  the  world  has  been  very  hard  to  him,  and  to  accept  his 
own  statement  that  every  thing  or  person,  except  himself,  is  to 
blame  for  his  continual  misfortunes. 

The  very  inciirnation  of  this  sort  of  individual  was  Mr  Austin 
Friars.  He  humbugged  himself,  and  he  humbugged  other  people 
who  pitied  the  constant  hot  water  through  which  he  had  to  wade, 
until  they  found  out  that  he  boiled  it  with  fires  of  his  own 
lighting ;  and  even  when  they  had  found  that  out,  the  man  was  so 
plausible  and  so  specious,  they  still  went  on  pitying  him  as  a 
matter  of  habit. 

He  had  been  rich,  and  the  credit  thereof  he  took  to  himself. 
"  He  had  been  poor,  but  that  was  not  owing  to  any  fault  of  his. 
Entirely  through  his  own  merits  he  had  made  a  'tolerable 
marriage  '  and  become  a  partner  in  a  'respectable  business.'  By 
reason  of  the  folly  of  his  father-in-law,  and  the  meddling  of  other 
persons — more  especially  of  that  man  Ross,  who  coolly  walked  in 
and  took  possession  of  the  business  he  (Austin)  had  made — he  was 
cast  adrift  once  more,  with  a  wife  accustomed  to  every  luxury,  and 
a  young  family  to  provide  for.  Himself,  of  course,  he  did  not 
consider ;  but  it  was  hard  for  those  connected  with  him.  He 
might  say  he  had  to  begin  the  world  over  again,  and  not  a  free 
man  either.  However,  he — Austin  Friars — did  not  mean  to 
despair ;  he  intended  being  yet  richer  than  old  Monteith.     It 
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was  a  simple  question  of  work,  and  in  a  few  years  he  hoped  to 
recover  his  position.'' 

So  Austin  Friars  discoursed  to  the  world  in  general ;  and  I 
am  bound  to  record  that  the  way  the  world  in  general  received 
these  and  such-like  statements  justified  the  confidence  he  reposed 
in  it. 

During  the  year  following  that  in  which  Mr  Monteith  dissolved 
partnership  with  him,  trade  was,  as  has  been  said,  exceptionally 
good,  and  Austin  declared  that  he  made  money  faster  than  he 
could  bank  it. 

Where  he  got  his  capital  was  a  mystery  to  those  who  knew 
the  amount  he  brought  with  him  out  of  Leadenhall  Street ;  but 
most  people,  even  those  most  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr 
Austin  Friars'  concerns,  firmly  believed  he  had  some  influential 
"backer,"  who  found  the  money  and  shared  the  profits, 
and  secretly  directed  the  business,  and,  so  to  speak,  pulled 
the  strings  that  moved  the  puppets  in  Austin's  commercial 
show. 

He  had  large  grand  offices  in  Billiter  Square,  lots  of  clerks, 
plenty  of  business,  his  bank  balance  was  always  satisfactory,  his 
payments  duly  met.  He  had  a  house  at  Highgate,  where  he 
entertained  much  City  and  other  company  j  and  altogether  the 
Austin  Friars  of  those  days  was  very  much  the  same  man  (only 
bigger)  as  the  Austin  Friars  who  was  wealthy  and  well-to-do 
when  he  first  met  Yorke,  and  conceived  himself  rich  enough 
and  sufficiently  in  love  to  talk  about  marriage  to  a  poor  com- 
panion. 

There  was  a  Mr  Turner  who  spent  much  time  at  the  premises 
in  Billiter  Square,  concerning  whose  antecedents,  exact  position, 
and  real  connection  with  Friars  k  Co.,  speculation  was  rife. 
His  principal  occupation  appeared  to  be  reading  the  newspaper. 
He  never  wrote  a  letter,  he  never  saw  a  customer — on  business, 
that  is  to  say — though  he  kept  many  men  amused  while  waiting 
to  see  Mr  Friars  ;  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  books,  he  took 
no  lead  in  the  firm,  he  was  not  remarkable  in  appearance,  dresg, 
or  manner  :  and  yet  every  one  believed  him  to  be,  if  not  the 
veritable  capitalist,  some  agent  deputed  by  the  capitalist  to  see 
that  things  went  on  satisfactorily. 

He  lived,  when  at  home,  in  Worcestershire  ;  and  most  persons 
imagined  him  to  be  the  owner  of  great  estates  in  that  pleasant 
county ;  but  he  rarely  was  at  home,  preferring,  with  the  modesty 
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of  a  great  mind,  his  bachelor  chambers  at  the  West,  where  he 
and  Mr  Friars  saw  even  more  of  each  other  than  was  the  case 
in  the  City. 

And  they  saw  enough  of  each  other  there,  one  would  have 
thought,  to  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  friendship  ;  for  since 
his  removal  to  Billiter  Square,  Austin  had  furnished  a  couple  of 
rooms  for  himself  above  his  private  offices  ;  and  in  one  of  these 
he  and  Mr  Turner  were  wont  to  sit  smoking  and  talking  late 
into  many  a  night,  when  Mary  imagined  her  spouse  was  taking 
a  compulsory  journey  to  Manchester  or  Liverpool,  or  some  other 
conveniently  situated  place  of  business. 

The  fact  was,  that  not  merely  had  Austin  taken  a  strong  fancy 
for  becoming  a  millionaire,  but  he  had  also  grown  awfully  weary 
of  the  domestic  hearth. 

"  My  wife  is  as  good  a  little  soul  as  ever  breathed,"  he  said 
confidentially  to  Mr  Turner ;  "  but,  hang  it !  when  a  man  goes 
home  after  a  hard  day's  work,  he  wants  something  better  to 
speak  to  than  a  talking  doll.  I  should  like  a  woman  to  whom 
I  could  tell  my  plans,  and  hopes,  and  fears,  and  expecta- 
tions." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  have  not  got  what  you  should  like  then," 
answered  Mr  Turner,  who  was  a  grim,  reserved  sort  of  man, 
with  small  keen  eyes  and  iron-grey  hair.  "  I  do  not  believe  in 
women,  nor  in  a  man  who  confides  in  women — at  least,  I  would 
rather  not  be  connected  in  business  with  so  trustful  an  individual. 
By  the  way,  talking  of  such  things,  what  became  of  that  little 
girl  you  were  so  infatuated  about  just  before  I  left  you  % — com- 
panion, or  something  of  that  sort — pretty,  soft-looking  creature 
— you  know  whom  I  mean ;  for  you  were  awfully  smitten  there, 
Friars,  if  you  remember." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  remember  ! "  and  Austin  bent  forward  to  knock 
the  ash  off  his  cigar,  and  to  conceal  an  expression  he  knew  came 
into  his  eyes.     "  She  went  the  way  of  all  flesh  " 

"  Died  % "     This  was  interrogative. 

"  No  ;  married — is  not  that  the  life-story  of  all  women  %  Are 
they  not,  if  at  all  attractive,  born  to  make  good  marriages,  as  the 
sparks  fly  upwards  %  That  little  girl's  husband  has  just  as  many 
thousands  a  year  as  we  hope  to  divide  between  us  some  day,  and 
is  altogether  in  a  very  different  sphere  of  life  from  ours,  my 
friend." 

"  God    bles?    me ! "    remarked    Mr    Turner,    who   was   philo- 
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sophical,  though  unconvinced.  "Well,  you  were  hit  hard  there, 
Friars." 

"  Acknowledging  that  " 

"I  used  often  to  wonder  how  it  would  all  end." 

''  Should  you  like  to  know  %  " 

"  Yes,  I  should  greatly." 

"  I  asked  her  to  many  me,  and — she  refused." 

"  Assigning  for  reason  % " 

*'  The  fact  that  her  hand  was  already  promised  " 

"  To  her  present  husband  % " 

"  Even  so ; "  and  with  a  host  of  memories  crowding  upon 
him,  Austin  Friars  looked  out  of  the  open  window  upon'  the 
pavement  of  Billiter  Square,  and  puffed  away  industriously 
at  his  cigar,  while  Mr  Turner  sat  watching  him. 

"  Friars,"  he  said  at  last,  "  do  you  know,  I  think  that  matri- 
monially you  have  made  a  mistake.  The  girl  who  refused  you 
was  the  one  you  should  have  married." 

"  If  you  say  another  word  about  her,"  exclaimed  Austin,  rising, 
"  I  will  fling  you  out  of  the  window ! "  At  which  threat  Mr 
Turner  only  laughed,  and  bade  his  friend  sit  down  again. 

"  I  really  should  like  to  know  how  you  have  passed  all  these 
years,"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 

"  Then  you  won't,"  Austin  answered. 

"  Then  I  what  %  "  interrogated  the  other.  "  Oh,  my  dear 
fellow,  you  mistake.  Then  I  will.  You  and  I  are  rowing  together 
in  much  too  risky  a  boat  for  there  to  be  any  hidden  sands  under 
our  bows.  I  mean  to  know  all  about  what  you  have  been 
doing — all  about  whom  you  have  known — since  you  and  I  parted 
company  that  November  day  when  I  set  out  to  make  my 
fortune." 

"  Why  do  you  want  to  know  all  this  now  % "  Austin  asked, 
turning  on  his  companion  almost  like  a  dog  at  bay. 

'•  Because,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  heard  a  whisper  or  two  con- 
cerning a  few  matters  that  may  or  may  not  do  us  much  harm. 
You  will  remember  I  only  knew  you  as  a  successful  man ;  and 
upon  the  faith  of  that  memory  we  are  here  this  evening,  prin- 
cipals in  a  respectable  business  turning  over  tens  of  thousands 
a  year.  A  psalm  I  learnt  in  my  childhood  says  something  about 
a  breath  creating  and  a  breath  destroying.  It  seems  to  me  a 
breath  may  destroy,  unless  we  are  frank  one  with  another. 
Come  now,  Friars — what  about  those  years  % " 
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"  Which  years  % "  Austin  demanded. 

"  Those  when  you  lived  in  Scott's  Yard,  and  your  sister-in- 
law  kept  house  for  you." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Austin  said — 

"  Why  cannot  you  let  the  dead  past  lie  %  " 

''  Because,  to  borrow  an  idea  from  Mr  Longfellow,  it  may 
influence  the  living  present,"  answered  Mr  Turner. 

*'  Do  you  want  the  whole  story  %  "  Austin  asked. 

"  Yes,  if  you  can  bring  yourself  to  tell  it."  And  thus 
encouraged,  Austin  told  it  as  truthfully  as  he  knew  how. 

He  put  his  own  gloss  upon  the  narrative,  he  placed  himself 
where  coloured  glass  threw  a  softening  light  over  his  misdeeds  ; 
but  withal,  the  man  who  listened  could  not  help  saying  at  the 
conclusion — 

"  So,  to  put  the  case  in  a  nutshell,  you  were  an  unmitigated 
villain,  Friars." 

"  I  was  compelled  to  it.     Before  Heaven,  Turner  " 

"  Stuff  ! "  the  other  interrupted ;  "  lie  upon  earth  if  you  like, 
and  to  other  men ;  but  Heaven  and  Phil  Turner  have  known  a 
few  things  just  a  trifle  too  long  for  you  to  take  either  of  us  in. 
Up  there,"  and  Mr  Turner  pointed  to  the  evening  sky,  "  I  expect 
you  are  posted,  with  full  descriptions  and  particulars ;  and  down 
here  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  my  saying  you  are 
not  exactly  the  sort  of  husband  I  should  choose  for  my  daughter, 
if  I  had  one." 

"  Granted— and  what  then  % " 

"  Ross,  even  upon  your  showing,  stood  her  friend." 

"  And  my  enemy." 

*'  Well,  you  will  admit  he  could  scarcely  have  been  friendly 
with  both;  but  still  he  seems  to  me  to  have  acted  in  a  not 
unfriendly  manner ;  and,  if  you  take  my  advice,  you  will  keep 
in  with  him.  The  man  who  was  chivalrous  enough  to  run  the  risk 
of  all  the  world  might  say  and  think  under  such  circumstances, 
and  who  has  been  wise  enough  to  escape  scandal,  may  be  very 
useful  to  us  yet." 

"  I  do  not  see  that  we  are  ever  likely  to  stand  in  need  of  assis- 
tance from  him,"  answered  Austin  a  little  sulkily. 

"  We  stand  on  such  firm  ground  !  "  said  Mr  Turner  with  a 
sneer. 

"We  stand  on  firm  enough  ground.  We  are  doing  a  large 
and  legitimate  business,  capable  of  almost  indefinite  extension. 
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If  we  have  not  much  capital  ourselves,  we  know  where  to  go  aud 
get  it.  Every  one  believes  we  are  prospering  exceedingly  ;  aud 
so  we  are.  I  do  not  think  any  two  men  had  ever  a  better  chance 
of  making  enormous  fortunes  than  ourselves." 

"  I  think  so  too/'  agreed  Mr  Turner ;  "  but  there  is  one  weak 
point  in  our  armour,  Friars." 

"  You  mean  Grahame.     He  is  safe  enough." 

"  He  may  be  safe  enough,  but  I  should  like  to  see  the  last  of 
his  name,  for  all  that.  Sure  as  you  are  sitting  there,  that  man 
will  pitch  you  over  some  day ;  not  because  he  is  a  scoundrel,  but 
because  he  is  a  fool.  If  we  had  nothing  to  lose,  it  would  be  a 
different  matter  ;  but,  situated  as  we  are,  we  ought  to  strain  eveiy 
nerve  to  be  rid  of  him." 

"You  are  right,  I  daresay,"  Austin  agreed;  "but  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  see  how  that  desirable  result  is  to  be  com- 
passed." 

"  Nor  I,  at  the  moment,"  answered  Mr  Turner  ;  and  he  remained 
silent  for  a  little  time,  and  all  the  while  Austin  was  saying  to 
himself,  "  For  my  own  part,  I  wish  I  were  rid  of  you.  Of  the 
two,  I  prefer  Grahame."  From  which  confession  of  opinion  it 
will  be  seen  that  Mr  Friars  had  at  length  met  with  his  match — 
with  a  man  who  ruled  him  with  a  rod  of  iron  \  who  said  inexor- 
ably, "  You  shall,  or  you  shall  not ;  "  who  was  compelling  him 
to  be  successful  almost  against  his  own  will ;  and  who  was  really 
the  moving  power,  the  very  soul  and  spirit  of  that  house  in  Billiter 
Square,  the  prosperity  of  which  already  excited  the  curiosity  and 
moved  the  envy  of  many  a  struggling  City  firm. 

"  It  cannot  last,"  wiseacres  opined,  shaking  their  heads 
oracularly ;  but,  spite  of  their  prophecies,  it  did  last,  and  still 
the  wonder  grew  as  to  where  Austin  got  the  money  needful  for 
carrying  on  so  great  a  business. 

"  Only  a  few  years  ago,"  said  a  good-natured  friend  to  Mr 
Turner,  "  he  had  not  a  sovereign  before  him  in  the  world ;  then 
he  made  a  hit  and  married  Monteith's  daughter,  but  got  kicked 
out  of  the  Leadenhall  Street  concern  at  a  moment's  notice  ;  and 
now  look  at  him." 

"Yes,"  was  the  quiet  answer,  "he  is  doing  pretty  well,  I 
should  think — quite  as  well  as  in  the  days  when  he  made  the 
connection  which  is  now  standing  him  in  good  stead,  and  had 
lots  of  money,  and  lived  in  first-rate  style,  and  could  afford  it 
too." 
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"  Did  you  know  him  then  %  " 

"I  have  known  him,  off  and  on,  for  twenty  years,''  was  the 
reply.  "  Good-day."  And  Mr  Turner  walked  away  from  the 
good-natured  friend,  who  was  none  other  than  Mr  Grahame, 
leaving  that  gentleman  more  mystified  concerning  Austin  Friars 
than  ever. 

"  I  should  not  mind  giving  a  ten-pound  note  to  know  who 
that  fellow  Turner  really  is,  and  where  Friars  gets  his  money," 
he  muttered.  But  had  any  one  told  him  the  exact  truth  in  both 
matters,  he  would  not  have  believed  it — would  not  have  credited 
that  the  great  house  in  Billiter  Square  had  actually  grown  out 
of  the  mere  chance  meeting  of  two  men  in  Lombard  Street. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

MR  TURNER  IS  SURPRISED. 

To  go  back  a  little — not  twenty  years,  as  Mr  Turner  had  stated 
at  random,  but  fifteen  or  thereabouts — to  go  back  to  those  palmy 
days  when  Mr  Friars,  getting  on  well  in  the  City,  living  in  a 
good  house  at  Clapton,  riding  a  showy  chestnut  hack  in  the  Park, 
was  very  intimate  indeed  with  his  present  partner — intimate,  I 
mean,  after  the  pleasant  fashion  in  which  it  is  possible  to  be  a 
great  deal  with  a  friend  and  yet  know  nothing  really  about 
him. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  acquaintanceship,  subjective  and  ob- 
jective ;  the  first  of  which  enables  a  man  very  accurately  to  gauge 
all  his  neighbour's  faults,  whilst  the  latter  only  dwells  upon  his 
virtues.  When  people  talk  of  a  friendship  being  hollow,  they 
usually  mean  that  objective  friendship  which  prevails  in  towns  ; 
but  still  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  person  who  knows 
his  acquaintances  in  this  fashion  would  not  do  quite  as  much  for 
them  as  the  wiser  individual  who  is  well  aware  that  Tom  is  not 
overburdened  with  principle,  and  that  Madam,  Tom's  wife,  only 
values  people  for  what  she  can  get  out  of  them. 

Subjective  friendship  reigns  m  the  country,  and  calls  her 
objective  sister  who  rules  in  town  hollow  and  untrue,  if  not 
immoral. 

Yet  the  city  madam  is  the  more  pleasing  and  least  wearying 
of  the  two.  She  would  not  perhaps  quite  satisfy  the  eager  devoted- 
ness  of  youth,  but  her  face  seems  very  fair  to  middle  age,  which 
has  outlived  many  romantic  fancies,  and  dislikes  great  demands 
to  be  made  upon  affections  that  can  no  longer  possibly  exist. 

After  the  objective  mode,  then,  Mr  Philip  Turner  and  Mr 
Austin  Friars  were  great  friends.  They  dined,  talked,  smoked, 
and  fished  together.  They  once  did  a  fortnight  on  the  Continent 
in  each  other's  company  ;  they  were  in  no  way  connected  in  busi- 
ness, and  if  they  thought  about  business  at  all,  it  was  only  so  far 
as  this,  that  Turner  considered  Friars  must  be  a  "confoundedly 
clever  fellow,"   and  Friars  wondered  how  Turner,  so  rarely  at 
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his  office  as  he  was,  managed  nevertheless  to  make  such  a  lot  of 
money  up  at  that  little  poking  place  of  his  off  Barbican.  Mr 
Turner  had  another  place  somewhere  in  the  Midland  counties, 
which  he  visited  however  even  more  rarely  than  he  did  his  town 
warehouse. 

"  I  do  not  go  in  for  work,"  he  said  to  Austin  on  one  occasion ; 
*'my  sole  talent  is  for  administration;"  which  was  a  dark 
utterance  then  to  Mr  Friars,  but  which  he  often  recalled  to  mind 
when  in  Billiter  Square  he  discovered  the  manner  of  man  and 
administrator  Mr  Turner  really  was. 

The  days  in  which  Mr  Friars  and  Mr  Turner's  intimacy  was 
closed,  were  those  when  Austin's  sun  of  prosperity  shone  very 
brightly  indeed  ;  when  he  was  young  and  audacious,  and  good- 
looking,  and — well — never  quite  satisfied,  but  still  less  dissatisfied 
than  we  have  ever  known  him. 

Those  were  the  days,  too,  when  he  first  loved  Yorke  and 
purposed  marrying  her,  though  many  a  better  match  offered ; 
when  he  firmly  believed  himself  to  be  Mr  Collis'  son,  and  felt 
convinced  that  gentleman  would  ultimately  acknowledge  and 
make  him  his  heir. 

He  had  no  thought  of  poverty  or  struggle  then,  no  intention 
of  bringing  disgrace  to  Yorke  and  then  abandoning  her.  It  was 
all  bright  weather,  and  winter  with  its  hail  and  snow,  its  biting 
winds,  its  cutting  frosts,  seemed  far  away  as  death.  He  had 
passed  through  so  many  troubles  since,  that  the  whole  time  came 
back  to  him  only  like  the  memory  of  a  pleasant  dream,  like 
something  utterly  unreal  and  intangible,  when  Mr  Turner  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder  in  Lombard  Street,  and  said,  just  as  if 
they  had  only  parted  the  day  before,  "  Well,  Friars,  old  fellow, 
and  how  are  you  %  " 

For  to  their  pleasant  acquaintanceship  there  had  come  long 
before  Austin's  failure  an  abrupt  termination.  One  morning, 
after  many  a  month's  absence,  Mr  Turner  entered  his  friend's 
office  and  said,  "  I  should  like  to  smoke  a  cigar  with  you  this 
evening  if  you  are  not  engaged.     I  am  going  to  leave  England." 

"  For  good?  "  inquired  Austin,  in  amazement. 

"  I  hope  so  ;  at  least  I  hope  it  will  not  turn  out  for  bad.  I 
have  sold  my  business,  got  rid  of  my  house,  and  can  now  start 
clear ;  but  you  are  busy  now,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  to- 
night." 

In  the  dusk,  sitting  out  in  Austin's  garden,  Mr  Turner  recited 
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his  story ;  how  when  he  was  very  young  he  had  made  just  the 
one  mistake  no  man  can  ever  recall — he  had  married  a  woman 
below  himself  in  rank,  and  morally  and  intellectually  of  a  hope- 
lessly low  type. 

"  We  had  two  children,"  he  said  ;  "  one,  a  boy,  died  in  infancy ; 
the  other,  a  girl,  lived  ;  and  for  her  sake,  so  that  when  she  grew 
up  the  world  should  never  be  able  to  point  a  finger  at  her,  I 
endured — ah  !  Friars,  these  things  don't  bear  much  talking  about 
— what  I  endured  I  would  not  tell  you  if  I  could.  Six  months 
ago  my  daughter  died,  and  then  a  restraining  influence  was 
removed  from  both  of  us.  How  we  have  lived  since  is  scarcely 
to  be  imagined.  All  the  money  I  could  make  would  not  satisfy 
my  wife's  extravagance,  so  I  am  going  away  to  try  to  find  peace 
at  any  rate.  There  is  nothing  very  new  or  interesting  in  the 
matter.  Thousands  have  made  the  same  mistake,  and  thousands 
more  will  make  it  again.  I  could  not  stand  going  through  the 
divorce  business ;  and  besides,  if  I  were  divorced  to-morrow,  she 
would  never  let  me  alone — so  I  have  provided  for  her  amply,  and 
intend  to  go  away,  leaving  no  clue  behind  as  to  my  where- 
abouts." 

"  But  you  will  come  back  some  day  1 "  Austin  said,  interroga- 
tively. 

"  Never  till  she  is  dead,"  the  other  replied ;  and  there  was  such 
a  world  of  concentrated  bitterness  in  his  voice  that  Mr  Friars 
remarked,  involuntarily — 

"  I  wonder,  feeling  as  you  do  towards  her  that " but  there 

he  paused. 

*'  That  I  did  not  kill  her,"  Mr  Turner  finished.  "  That  is 
what  I  should  do  if  I  remained  in  England.  I  could  not  trust 
myself  with  her  now.  She  would  drive  me  mad.  She  has 
driven  me  mad,  I  think,  already,  or  I  should  not  be  talking  in 
this  insane  way  to  you." 

And  thus,  after  a  little  further  talk  and  a  couple  more  cigars, 
they  parted,  not  to  meet  again,  not  even  to  hear  anything  of  or 
from  each  other  again,  until  one  day,  when  Austin  Friars  was 
walking  rather  disconsolately  along  Lombard  Street,  Mr  Turner 
overtook  and  addressed  him  as  has  been  stated. 

'•  Why,  where  have  you. come  from  ?  "  Mr  Friars  asked. 

"  Three  days  ago  from  Warwickshire ;  before  that  from 
California." 

"  Then  I  suppose  " Austin  began. 
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"  That  I  am  free — yes — but,  as  is  usua],  it  comes  almost  too 
late  in  the  day." 

"Are  you  going  to  remain  in  England?" 

"  I  am  not  certain,  it  depends,"  was  the  reply. 

"  On  what  % "  Austin  inquired. 

"  On  whether  England  will  let  me  remain,  giving  me  all  I 
require." 

"And  that  is" 

"  Money,  and  plenty  of  it,"  said  Mr  Turner.  "  I  like  England 
and  civilisation  well  enough,  but  I  should  not  care  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  my  life  here  on  the  interest  of  the  money  I  have 
been  able  to  bring  home.  I  am  doing  nothing  at  present ;  I  am 
looking  about  me." 

They  had  got  into  King  William  Street  by  this  time.  "  Come 
and  have  some  luncheon,"  Austin  suggested ;  and,  nothing  loth, 
Mr  Turner  accepted  the  invitation. 

"  We  will  go  to  the  Bay  Tree,"  said  Mr  Friars ;  and  to  the 
Bay  Tree  accordingly  they  went,  where,  over  a  bottle  of  Madeira, 
the  friends  exchanged  such  confidences  as  each  considered 
necessary,  and  agreed  to  meet  again  on  the  following  evening  to 
"talk  things  over,"  which  was  a  sort  of  tacit  admission 
that  the  idea  of  uniting  their  forces  had  occurred  to  both. 

And  there  were  many  reasons  why  it  was  natural  such  an 
idea  should  occur  to  them. 

In  the  old  days  each  knew  the  other  as  a  prosperous  man. 
When  they  met  once  more,  if  neither  was  so  prosperous  as 
formerly,  at  least  both  were  prosperous  comparatively.  Each 
after  a  fashion  had  been  unfortunate,  and  yet  each  had  kept  his 
head  above  water. 

Mr  Friars'  dress  was  no  less  unexceptionable  than  in  the  old 
days  at  Clapton;  Mr  Turner  had  brought  six  thousand 
pounds  safely  home :  the  one  had  married  into  a  good  City 
family,  and  if  he  and  his  father-in-law  could  not  stable  their 
horses  together,  why  Mr  Turner  knew  that  the  old  and  the 
young  generation  seldom  were  able  to  accomplish  that  fact. 

His  acquaintance  with  Mr  Friars  had  been  when  that  gentle- 
man, just  started  in  commercial  life,  was  successful  beyond  what 
falls  to  the  lot  of  most ;  and  he  was  ignorant  of  that  awful  time 
of  poverty,  of  lying,  of  scarcely  honest  shifts,  of  discontent,  of 
commercial  cheeseparing,  that  had  left  Austin  what  we  met 
him  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  story. 
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Further,  possibly,  had  Mr  Turner  known,  he  might  not  have 
greatly  minded.  It  requires  a  long  apprenticeship  to  the  study 
of  human  nature  for  men  to  understand  how  surely  and  steadily 
some  persons  deteriorate  in  the  atmosphere  of  misfortune ;  how 
the  trader,  fair  enough  and  honest  enough  at  one  period  of  his 
career,  may  yet  come  to  look  upon  "  all  things  as  fair  in  com- 
merce," to  say  "  there  is  no  use  in  being  squeamish,"  to  regard 
the  whole  thing  as  a  fight,  where  success  may  be  legitimately 
compassed  as  much  by  sleight  of  hand  as  by  power  of  talent  or 
strength  of  will. 

And  herein  is  the  real  danger  of  business  ;  herein,  I  take  it, 
may  be  found  the  cause  of  that  instinctive  distaste  for  trade  of 
any  kind  which  those  whose  position  enables  them  to  stand  aside 
and  watch,  mere  spectators  of  the  game,  feel  for  those  engaged 
in  commercial  pursuits.  While  the  sun  shines  and  the  breeze  is 
favourable  the  craft  may  sail  fairly  enough,  but  when  once 
storms  rage  and  tempests  howl,  and  it  becomes  a  question  as  to 
what  portion  of  the  ballast  shall  be  flung  over,  we  are  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  the  things  which  are  done  in  terror  and  in 
secret  will  scarcely  bear  the  light  of  day. 

Of  necessity,  of  course,  this  need  not  be  the  case,  but  practi- 
cally we  find  it  the  fact ;  and  if  business  people  turn  round  and 
say,  "These  men  and  these  women  who  criticise  our  actions 
would  be  no  better  if  they  stood  in  our  shoes,"  then  they  only 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  more  fortunate  persons  say,  that 
a  business  Jife  is  one  which  exposes  those  engaged  in  it  to 
temptations  greater  than  humanity  can  withstand,  and  that 
happy  are  they,  yea,  mightily  to  be  envied,  who  can  calculate 
their  incomings  and  their  outgoings  to  a  halfpenny,  and  meet 
their  engagements  without  help  from  man,  or  a  twinging  con- 
sciousness that  every  hour  in  the  day  they  are  infringing  some 
clearly  defined  law  of  God. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  Mr  Philip  Turner  was  one  of  those  men  who 
do  not  think  it  possible  to  combine  success  and  being  too  parti- 
cular. Certainly  in  the  course  of  his  commercial  career  he  had 
not  fallen  into  the  latter  error,  and  yet  no  man  could  have  said 
tbat  he  had  ever  wronged  him  of  a  penny — ever  taken  a  dis- 
honourable advantage.  Had  he  been  unfortunate — gone  into 
the  Bankruptcy  Court — he  would  have  been  complimented  by 
the  Commissioners,  and  paid  a  fair  dividend. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  have  remarked,  up  to  a   given  point  Mr 
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Turner  was  not  particular.  Credit  he  regarded  as  Archimedes 
looked  upon  his  screw.  Like  Archimedes,  he  required  a  pivot 
to  work  it  from  ;  unlike  that  typical  individual,  he  found  it. 

During  the  whole  of  his  business  life  Mr  Turner  had  been 
looking  out  for  ''some  one  to  work  with;''  not  that  vague 
capitalist  whose  advent  we  see  desired  in  the  partnership  column 
in  the  Times,  but  some  one  to  work  with — not  in  partner- 
ship. 

"I  owe  my  success  in  life,"  said  a  prosperous  man  to  Mr 
Turner  on  one  occasion,  "to  three  or  four  of  us  working 
together." 

''  What  do  you  mean  % "  asked  Mr  Turner.     "  Bills  1  '* 

"  No,  not  bills,  but  simply  this.  We  had  a  certain  amount  of 
capital — insufficient,  of  course — but  still  each  a  certain  amount. 
Taking  it  as  a  rule,  we  never  wanted  money  all  together  on  the 
same  day.  Supposing,  for  instance,  Tom  was  hard  up,  Dick, 
Harry,  and  I  clubbed  what  we  could  spare,  and  helped  him : 
supposing  I  had  a  big  bill  to  meet,  Tom,  Harry,  and  Dick 
helped  me.  We  have  all  been  successful,  and  the  secret  of  our 
success  was  this :  We  never  asked  our  bankers  for  a  halfpenny- 
worth of  discount  beyond  our  legitimate  trade  bills.  We  always, 
thanks  to  one  another,  kept  a  balance,  and  we  never  told  our  wives  a 
single  thing  about  business  matter s.^^ 

Which  sentence  Mr  Turner  pondered  over  till  he  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  if  business  men  could  only  be  of  one  mind 
they  might  turn  the  world.  The  difficulty  being  to  find  a  mind 
answering  to  his — a  pair  of  souls  which  should  be  as  those  of 
Jonathan  and  David — an  unfortunate  simile,  since  certainly, 
with  all  their  unanimity,  Jonathan  did  not  fare  so  well  as  his 
friend. 

Full  of  this  vague  idea  Mr  Turner  had  returned  to  England  ; 
only  his  notion  was,  instead  of  equals,  to  use  subordinates ;  in 
lieu  of  actual  capital,  to  substitute  credit ;  beyond  all  things, 
to  employ  that  amount  of  capital  which  is  always,  except  in 
desperately  adverse  times,  lying  idle  in  banks. 

Now,  so  far  as  he  meant  to  do  a  legitimate  and  not  a  risky 
trade,  Mr  Turner  must  be  considered  honest.  So  far  as  the 
machinery  he  intended  to  put  in  motion,  the  least  said  perhaps 
the  better.  In  common  with  most  commercial  men,  Mr  Turner 
had  an  idea  that  banks  were  fair  game.  Given  the  opportunity 
to  use  them^  and  he  purposed  doing  so. 
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There  was  a  "  Corner  House  "  in  those  days,  but  Mr  Turner 
did  not  aspire  to  be  free  of  that.  Nevertheless,  in  common  with 
many  astute  persons,  he  entertained  an  idea  that,  face  to  face 
with  bankers,  it  is  not  the  honest  struggling  trader  who  fares 
best  with  those  who  "  sit  enshrined,"  but  rather  the  brazen-faced 
adventurer,  who  swaggers  and  bullies  and  gives  himself  airs,  and 
then  finishes  by  letting  in  the  bank  to  a  tune  loud,  if  not  sweet, 
while  he  is  rusticating  on  the  Continent. 

Show  me  the  man  who  has  a  sound  conscience  in  this  matter, 
and  in  return  I  will  show  you  the  Dodo  or  the  Mastodon  in  the 
flesh. 

But  then,  indeed,  it  might  be  equally  diflficult  to  produce  the 
commercial  individual  who  has  in  any  way  been  always  careful 
not  to  stretch  out  his  arm  further  than  he  could  draw  it  back, 
and  to  adventure  no  more  than  he  could  fairly  afford  to  lose. 

"Given  that  a  person  should  do  all  this,"  Mr  Turner  said, 
subsequently,  when  conversing  with  Luke  Ross,  "he  might  as 
well  go  out  of  trade  at  once,  since  trade  in  its  very  nature  is 
speculative,  and  of  necessity  risky." 

Which  is  no  doubt  true  to  a  certain  point ;  only  Mr  Turner 
could  scarcely  have  proved  the  necessity  in  his  own  case,  since, 
as  has  been  said,  he  was  not  too  particular. 

If  he  were  not  too  particular,  however,  he  was  not  dishonest. 
He  had  no  intention  of  "letting  in  "  any  one;  he  merely  meant 
to  use  other  people  as  he  felt  satisfied  other  people  would  use 
him.  He  wanted  to  get  rich.  It  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  a 
nature  like  his  to  reflect  what  a  complete  shipwreck — social, 
commercial,  domestic — he  had  made  of  the  best  part  of  his 
life. 

He  owned  a  small  property  in  Warwickshire,  that  had  come 
to  him  from  a  distant  relative  since  Austin  made  his  acquain- 
tance ;  and  it  was  the  great  desire  of  his  soul  to  make  money 
enough  to  retire  to  that  estate,  and  spend  the  rest  of  his  days 
as  an  idle  country  gentleman. 

Each  individual  has  his  especial  fancy — his ,  daydream,  his 
vision  of  happiness  and  content ;  and  Mr  Turner's  chanced  to 
be  that  of  walking  about  under  the  shade  of  his  own  trees, 
along  the  alleys  of  his  own  garden,  with  never  a  thing  to  trouble 
him,  and  with  ample  means  to  live  in  good  style,  and  keep  the 
place  up  as  he  should  like  to  see  it. 

Manv  and  interesting  were  the   conversations  which  ensued 
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between  the  friends  as  to  the  best  mode  of  compassing  wealth, 
concerning  the  greatest  advantage  to  which  they  could  turn  their 
mutual  capital. 

"By  the  time  I  have  paid  off  all  my  liabilities,"  Austin 
explained,  "I  shall  not  have  much  left.  While  I  was  with 
Monteith,  everything  I  touched  proved  a  loss.  Never  had  any 
poor  devil  such  a  run  of  luck  against  him." 

"That  was  because  you  speculated,"  answered  Mr  Turner. 
"  Except  it  be  his  business,  no  man  ought  to  speculate ;  and  if 
he  be  a  speculator,  he  ought  to  have  no  other  business." 

"But  all  business  is  speculation,"  Austin  suggested. 

"More  or  less,  certainly;  and  I  prefer  the  less.  At  all 
events,  if  we  go  into  this  matter  together,  you  must  not 
speculate.  If  you  do  not  agree  to  this,  I  shall  carry  myself  and 
my  money  elsewhere." 

"Oh,  I  have  had  enough  of  speculating,"  Austin  replied. 
"  Besides,  if  your  plan  succeed  we  ought  to  do  well.  We  should 
at  least  command  discounts  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand,  and 
then" 

"Hold  our  tongues  about  it,"  finished  Mr  Turner  a  little 
sharply. 

Indeed  there  was  a  sharpness  and  decision  about  everything 
that  gentleman  said  which,  even  before  they  commenced  business 
in  Billiter  Square,  determined  Austin  to  be  "rid  of  him"  so 
soon  as  he  could  feel  his  feet.  But  they  had  not  been  long 
together  before  Mr  Friars  discovered  his  friend  was  more  than 
a  match  for  him,  and  that  he  would  have  to  be  very  clever  indeed 
in  order  to  steal  a  march  on  Mr  Turner,  whose  talent  for  adminis- 
tration showed  itself  in  a  remarkable  tenacity  of  grasp  concerning 
money  matters. 

Had  he  wished  to  go  wrong — which  he  very  soon  did — Austin 
could  scarcely  have  compassed  his  desires  :  he  was  fenced  in  at 
all  turns.  He  sometimes  felt  like  a  lunatic,  who,  though 
apparently  left  to  his  ow^n  devices,  and  permitted  to  wander 
through  charmingly  laid-out  grounds  ostensibly  at  his  own  sweet 
will,  knows  nevertheless  for  a  certainty  that  there  are  walls 
between  him  and  the  outside  world  which  he  cannot  scale,  doors 
he  cannot  open,  keepers  he  cannot  elude. 

They  had  not  been  together  a  month,  before  Mr  Turner  dis- 
covered there  was  something  not  sound  about  Mr  Friars,  and  by 
the  expiration  of  six  months  he  knew  perfectly  well  what  that 
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something  was.  But  it  did  not  greatly  matter  to  Mr  Turner  :  a 
man  over-squeamish  or  over-nice  would  have  answered  his  pur- 
pose worse  even  than  Austin. 

To  be  sure  it  was  a  bore  having  continually  to  act  the  part  of  a 
detective  ;  but  then  it  would  have  been  still  more  disagreeable  to 
find  Mr  Friars  established  in  the  office  as  a  sort  of  lay  preacher, 
denouncing  every  commercial  expedient  proposed  by  his  friend 
as  immoral,  and  trying  to  establish  an  analogy  between  the  clean 
state  of  their  banking  accounts  and  the  keeping  of  the  Ten 
Commandments. 

Altogether,  Austin  suited  him  well  enough  j  that  is,  he  would 
have  suited  him  well  enough  but  for  those  foregone  liabilities, 
the  extent  of  which  Mr  Friars  had  never  really  revealed,  and 
which  kept  cropping  up  one  after  another — sometimes  in  a  whole 
tuft  together — to  Mr  Turner's  chagrin  and  disgust. 

"  Hang  it,  Friars  ! "  he  said  on  one  occasion ;  "  why  can  you  not 
either  pay  these  things  off  out  of  your  share  of  the  profits,  or 
else  make  a  clean  breast,  and  let  us  see  what  can  be  done  about 
them  %  We  are  doing  well  enough  to  satisfy  any  one ;  but  I 
tell  you  frankly,  I  am  uneasy  about  those  old  debts." 

"Well,  I  made  no  secret  concerning  their  existence,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Pardon  me,  but  you  did  as  to  their  extent ;  and  I  believe 
now  you  could  not,  if  you  would,  inform  me  on  the  point.  I  do 
not  think  you  know  yourself  how  much  you  owe,  or  to  whom 
you  owe  it." 

"  You  seem  to  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  my  business  powers,'* 
Austin  observed. 

''I  entertain  no  opinion  at  all  of  your  ability  to  look  the 
worst  in  the  face,"  Mr  Turner  retorted. 

"So  long  as  I  do  not  trouble  you  with  my  debts,  I  cannot 
understand  why  you  should  interest  yourself  about  them,"  said 
Mr  Friars. 

"Yes,  but,  my  dear  fellow,  you  do  trouble  me;  that  is  just 
what  1  complain  of." 

"Oh,  you  think  so,  do  youT'  was  the  reply;  and  then 
Austin,  remembering  the  daily  worries  he  had  about  these  debts, 
began  to  wonder  what  Mr  Turner  would  feel  if  he  could  only 
peep  into  his  heart  for  a  moment  and  read  all  the  anxieties  it 
contained.  Right  well  Mr  Austin  Friars  knew  the  whole  of 
their  united  capital  would  not  have  put  him  straight. 
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Altogether  he  had  been  frightfully  unlucky  in  his  ventures 
(he  put  the  matter  in  stronger  language,  substituting  a  different 
word  for  "  frightfully  ") ;  and  what  with  interest,  and  commission, 
and  discount,  and  renewals,  the  man,  spite  of  the  fine  business 
he  was  doing,  felt  wretched. 

*•■  If  I  were  only  free  of  Turner,  I  could  rid  myself  of  these 
old  burdens,"  he  considered  ;  while  all  the  time  Mr  Turner  was 
thinking,  "If  Friars  would  only  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and 
let  us  devise  some  plan  by  which  he  could  free  himself  from  all 
those  people  ! " 

Which  was  very  well  for  Mr  Turner  to  think,  and  at  times  to 
say ;  but  then  a  man  who  has  spent  years  and  years  of  his  life  in 
making  half-confidences,  and  putting  false  glosses  on  his  circum- 
stances and  his  actions,  can  no  more  at  the  eleventh  hour  turn 
suddenly  frank  and  straightforward  than  a  leopard  can  change 
his  spots  or  an  Ethiop  his  skin. 

Nevertheless,  a  day  came  when  Mr  Turner  had  to  be  partially 
enlightened— a  day  when  Austin,  finding  himself  thoroughly 
"  cornered,"  could  do  nothing  but  state  his  difficulty  to  the  only 
man  capable  of  helping  him ;  unless,  indeed,  he  had  chosen  to 
help  himself,  which  (honestly)  was  a  thing  quite  out  of  Mr 
Friars'  line. 

Now  this  difficulty  arose  from  a  sudden  freak  of  caution  on 
the  part  of  that  Mr  Grahame  to  whom  in  the  previous  chapter 
Mr  Turner  casually  alluded.  For  years  there  had  been  between 
him  and  Austin  certain  paper  transactions — transactions  which, 
commencing  over  an  unlucky  purchase  of  shares,  were  continued 
for  the  mutual  accommodation  of  both,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  amounts  then  under  discount  should  be  reduced  when- 
ever either  saw  his  way  to  doing  so. 

With  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  these  transactions  Mr 
Turner  was,  to  a  moderate  degree,  acquainted — that  is  to  say, 
he  knew  acceptances  were  given  and  some  kites  flown ;  but  as 
he  was  not  greatly  troubled  about  the  matter,  he  did  not — beyond 
the  fact  that  he  disliked  Mr  Grahame — feel  much  uneasiness  on 
the  subject. 

He  knew  that  the  moment  Mr  Grahame  could  do  without 

Austin,  he  would  fling  that  useful  tool  over ;  and  as  the  former 

was  doing  a  very  good  business,  he  foresaw  that  some  day, 

when  Mr  Friars  was  least  prepared  for  the  blow,  it  would  be 

dealt. 

X 
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Vaguely  Austin  had  begun  to  feel  this  himself ;  and  therefore, 
though  greatly  chagrined,  he  was  not  much  surprised  when  one 
day  he  received  a  note  from  Grahame  stating,  as  he  was  prepared 
to  take  up  half  of  his  own  acceptances  when  they  fell  due,  he 
must  decline  renewing  those  bills  for  which  Mr  Friars  had  to 
provide,  excepting  to  a  like  amount. 

All  of  which  at  that  moment  was  to  Austin  Friars  as  though, 
when  he  was  travelling  with  his  entire  worldly  wealth  in  his 
left-hand  breast-pocket,  some  one  had  stopped  him,  pistol  in 
hand  and  mask  on  face,  and  said,  "Stand  and  deliver !" 

His  sun  of  prosperity  was  in  the  ascendant  then,  but  he  knew 
very  well  it  would  not  take  much  of  a  cloud  to  blot  it  out  alto- 
gether ;  and  he  was  consequently  sitting  ruminating  over  the 
matter  in  an  utterly  disconsolate  frame  of  mind,  when  the  door 
of  his  office  opened,  and  Mr  Turner  appeared. 

"Good-morning,  Friars,"  he  said;  then,  before  Mr  Friars 
could  answer,  his  quick  eye  had  caught  sight  of  a  book  over 
which  Austin  had  stretched  out  his  arms,  while  with  hands 
clasped  together  he  sat  pondering  ways  and  means,  chances  and 
possibilities.  "  Why,  that  is  the  book,"  Mr  Turner  went  on,  "  I 
have  been  wanting  for  so  long  to  get  out  of  your  library.  Do 
let  me  have  a  look  at  it ;  the  reading  in  it,  I  am  sure,  would  be 
most  interesting,  and  to  me  instructive." 

"Not  now,"  Austin  replied,  lifting  the  book  and  locking  it 
away  in  a  private  drawer ;  "  but  look  here,  Turner,  if  I  stay  in 
my  present  mind,  you  shall  read  every  line  written  in  that  book 
this  day  six  months,  if  you  wish  to  do  so." 

"  No  time  like  time  present,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  I  am  in  trouble  now.  I  do  not  see  my 
way  at  all." 

"Then  it  must  be  some  way  on  which  you  elected  to  travel 
without  my  guidance,"  Mr  Turner  answered. 

"  I  had  not  the  inestimable  advantage  of  your  advice  when  I 
first  became  acquainted  with  Mr  Grahame,"  Austin  replied. 

"  Then  it  is  Grahame  !  Well,  I  knew  it  must  come  some 
time ;  what  is  it  now  ?"  and  Mr  Turner  pulled  up  a  chair  to  the 
table,  and  looked  anxiously  at  Austin,  who  said — 

"  He  won't  renew  ! " 

"Won  the?  why  not?" 

Conversation  is  usually  laconic  where  money  interests  are  at 
stake.     When  a  man  banks  with  Cupid,  for  instance,  a  great 
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deal  of  talk  usually  takes  place  about  deposits  of  affection  and 
dishonoured  drafts  of  love;  but  when  one  selects  the  great 
establishment  of  Mammon  &  Co.  for  his  own,  then  speech  be- 
comes silver,  and  silence  gold ;  and  a  single  word  is  made  to  do 
duty,  not  for  ten,  but  a  hundred." 

"  He  is  prepared  to  take  up  half  his  own." 

*'  Oh,  then  he  wants  you  to  renew  the  other  half?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  he  generously  offers  to  renew  the  half  of  mine." 

"Just  let  me  understand  the  matter  a  little  more  clearly," 
said  Mr  Turner.  "  Do  you  mean  that  he  really  intends  to  take 
up  half  of  his  bills  as  they  fall  due  % " 

"  So  he  says." 

"  Well,  that  will  be  a  capital  good  thing  for  us." 

"  I  do  not  see  it,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Why,  look  at  the  amount  that  even  I  hold  of  his  paper." 

*'  Yes ;  but  he  is  not  liable  for  all  that." 

*'  In  what  way  not  liable  % " 

"  Why,  you  know,  it  was  a  mutual  transaction." 

"  I  understand  that,  but  still  I  fail  quite  to  follow  you." 

*'  It  is  clear  enough,  I  should  have  thought,"  replied  Austin. 
"  He  meets  part,  and  I  part." 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  were  to  meet  part  of  hi&  accep- 
tances % " 

"Precisely;  he  holds  a  memorandum  from  me  to  that 
effect." 

*'  And  he  is  to  meet  part  of  yours  ? " 

"  He  has  none  of  mine." 

"Then  you  have  been  getting  all  the  discounts  done  for 
him  % " 

"  Latterly  I  have  ;  he  said  he  did  not  like  taking  so  many  of 
my  bills  to  his  bankers.  He  wanted  to  keep  himself  straight 
there,  so  as  to  have  no  difficulty  about  his  trade-paper." 

"  And  I  suppose  he  thought  no  one  else  might  wish  to  do  the 
same  thing  % " 

"  I  do  not  know ;  at  any  rate,  he  said  he  could  not  get 
my  acceptances  discounted,  and  the  bills  had  to  be  met  some- 
how." 

"  And  now  he  refuses  to  renew,  while  you  wish  him  to  do 
so?" 

"Yes,  refuses  point-blank.  I  have  told  him  the  importance 
it  is  to  me  at  present  not  to  withdraw  any  money  from  my  busi- 
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ness ;  but  he  says  it  is  high  time  these  things  were  cleared  off, 
and  that  as  he  is  prepared  to  do  his  share,  I  must  do  mine." 

*'  It  is  immensely  considerate  of  him." 

''It  is  just  what  I  might  have  expected  from  a  mean  sneak. 
The  moment  he  even  sees  firm  ground,  he  tries  to  kick  over  the 
ladder  that  helped  him  to  safety." 

"  Should  you  object  to  my  seeing  Mr  Grahame  about  this 
matter  ? " 

"  I  should  be  immensely  obliged  if  you  would." 

*'  Very  well ;  just  tell  me,  then,  how  much  is  yours,  and  how 
much  his,  and  I  will  try  to  come  to  some  arrangement  with  him." 

Whereupon  Austin,  driven  for  once  into  frankness  by  the 
knowledge  that  Mr  Grahame  would  certainly  tell  everything  if 
he  did  not,  gave  Mr  Turner  a  list  of  particulars  which  made 
that  gentleman  feel  mightily  uncomfortable,  though  he  never 
made  a  remark  excepting,  "  I  will  go  and  see  what  I  can  do  ; " 
and  forthwith  he  put  on  his  hat  and  walked  off  to  Rood  Lane, 
where  he  met  the  person  he  wanted  to  see  just  leaving  his  office 
as  he  reached  it. 

"  Give  me  five  minutes,  Mr  Grahame,  please,"  said  Mr  Turner ; 
"  I  will  not  detain  you  longer." 

And  thus  assured,  Mr  Grahame  led  the  way  into  his  private 
room,  and  closed  the  door. 

''I  have  called  from  Friars  about  those  bills;  he  wants  them 
renewed."  * 

"  I  told  him  I  would  renew  one  half,  and  that  is  all  I  will  do," 
was  the  reply.     "  It  is  high  time  the  liability  was  reduced." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  since  you  are  in  a  position  to  pay  a 
portion.  So  far  the  liability  can  be  reduced  ;  but  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  Mr  Friars  to  pay  any  part  at  present,  and  therefore 
it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  do  what  he  asks." 

"  It  is  not  at  all  necessary ;  I  am  not  going  to  be  dictated  to 
by  him  or  anybody  else." 

**  Very  well ;  then  you  can  please  yourself." 

*'  Of  course,  I  intend  to  do  so ;  and  he  shall  provide  for  his 
share." 

"  Oh,  excuse  me  ;  that  is  quite  a  horse  of  another  colour." 

"  Not  at  all ;  he  must  do  so." 

"There  is  no  must  in  the  matter;  and  I  say  he  shall  not  pro- 
vide for  any  portion  of  those  bills  at  present.  He  has  accom- 
modated you  ;  now  you  shall  accommodate  him." 
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If  be  choose  to  dainafre  his  credit  "- 


"  Pardon  me ;  it  is  your  credit  that  will  suffer.  It  is  your 
acceptances  that  will  be  dishonoured.  It  is  to  you  that  the 
persons  who  discounted  those  bills  will  look  for  payment." 

"  But  I  hold  Mr  Friars'  memorandum  " 

"  I  don't  care  if  you  hold  a  hundred  memoranda.  The  people 
who  have  those  bills  will  proceed  against  you ;  they  will  recog- 
nise no  private  arrangement  of  that  nature.  You  have  been 
clever  in  this  affair,  Mr  Grahame,  in  throwing  all  the  trouble 
on  Friars ;  and  now  I  intend  he  shall  have  a  little  advantage  in 
the  matter :  you  shall  take  up  your  half,  as  proposed,  and  renew 
the  whole  of  those  for  which  he  is  liable.  When  they  come  due 
again,  he  will  most  probably  be  prepared  to  provide  for  them." 

"I  will  see  him  and  you" 

"No,  you  won't,"  interrupted  Mr  Turner;  "you  will  drop 
him  a  note  this  afternoon,  saying  that,  on  reflection,  you  agree 
to  the  course  his  friend  suggested ;  and  that  you  are  very  hap}>y 
to  be  able  to  oblige  him," 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  much  more  likely  to  do,"  retorted 
Mr  Grahame;  "and  that  is,  stop  you  both." 

"  Kindly  repeat  the  last  part  of  that  sentence,"  requested  Mr 
Turner. 

"  I  never  felt  more  inclined  in  my  life  to  do  anything  than  to 
write  to  each  of  your  bankers  and  explain  to  them  your  little 
game." 

"  Mr  Grahame,"  replied  Mr  Turner,  "you  are  at  perfect  liberty 
to  publish  in  the  Times  anything  you  know  about  me  and  my 
concerns  ;  only  remember  this,  if  you  meddle  in  affairs  that  in  no 
way  affect  you,  within  one  month  your  name  shall  be  in  tho 
Gazette.  You  have  shown  your  teeth  a  few  days  too  soon  ;  and 
you  have  not  now  to  deal  with  a  weak,  chattering  fool  like  Austin 
Friars,  but  with  a  man  who  is  both  willing  and  able  to  draw 
them." 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

LEFT  TO  HIMSELF. 

Mr  Turner  walked  out  into  Rood  Lane  furious.  Had  he  not 
been  so,  indeed,  lie  would  scarcely  have  allowed  Mr  Grahame  to 
.see  how  much  his  words  affected  him ;  and  as  he  strode  along 
the  City  streets  he  mentally  anathematised  Austin  Friars'  loose 
tongue,  and  the  shortsighted  folly  which  led  him  to  establish 
such  close  commercial  relations  with  a  man  who,  ' '  God  knows," 
finished  Mr  Turner,  speaking  to  himself,  "ought  to  be  in  the 
asylum  for  idiots,  rather  than  at  large  risking  his  own  and  other 
people's  credit  and  money." 

Had  he  found  out  that  Austin  was  merely  a  rogue,  Mr  Turner 
could  have  condoned  that  sin ;  because  a  sensible  rogue  can,  as  a 
rule,  be  made  to  see  on  which  side  his  bread  is  buttered,  and 
kept  from  quarrelling  with  that  refreshment ;  but  to  be  quite 
assured  he  was  a  fool  as  well,  proved  a  trial  too  great  for  his 
equanimity  ;  and  feeling,  if  he  sought  Austin  then,  they  must  in- 
evitably quarrel,  he  posted  a  note  to  that  gentleman  stating  he 
had  no  doubt  Grahame  would  renew,  and  went  straight  off  to 
Greenwich,  where  he  spent  a  couple  of  hours  wandering  about 
the  park — thinking. 

When  he  had  finished  that  performance,  he  repaired  to  the 
Trafalgar^  ordered  something  to  eat,  took  train  back  to  London, 
went  to  his  lodgings,  wrote  another  note  to  Austin,  and  started 
by  a  late  express  to  Warwickshire,  where  he  remained  for  nearly 
a  week,  spite  of  urgent  letters  from  Mr  Friars  entreating  his 
return. 

Already  Mr  Turner  was  preparing  for  cutting  himself  adrift 
from  the  hero — Heaven  save  the  mark  ! — of  this  utterly  prosaic 
tale,  and  he  did  not  care  for  letters  or  anything  else  while 
engaged  in  effecting  that  purpose, 

Happy  is  he  who  can  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  even 
although  those  times  may  have  no  connection  with  the  millen- 
nium ;  and  Mr  Turner  had  quite  brains  enough  to  perceive  the 
sort  of  craft  in  which  he  was  embarked,  and  to  know  that  if  he 
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did  not  make  some  effort  to  assume  more  surely  the  command  of 
his  own  safety,  Austin  would  ultimately  land  him  not  merely  in 
the  Bankruptcy  Court,  but  make  his  rescue  from  thence  pro- 
blematical in  the  extreme. 

Taking  life  round,  as  a  rule,  I  believe  the  reasons  of  non- 
success  may  be  found  in  one  of  four  causes,  or  in  all  of  three 
combined — that  is  to  say,  a  man  fails  because  he  is  naturally 
dishonest,  because  he  is  a  liar,  because  he  is  lazy,  or  because  he 
is  too  easy — letting  himself  be  preyed  on  by  those  who  regard 
every  human  being  who  is  generous  and  good-natured  as  mere 
carrion,  something  to  be  lived  upon,  and  deserted  when  they 
have  served  their  turn. 

Occasionally  the  ultimately  non-successful  man  is  a  liar,  and  a 
cheat,  and  an  idle,  self-indulgent  scamp,  all  in  one,  but  this  com- 
bination is  so  rare,  that  it  is  incapable  of  generalisation,  and 
would  not  have  been  mentioned  here  but  that  Austin  Friars  very 
nearly  combined  the  three  in  his  own  person  j  only,  had  anyone  told 
him  he  was  either  false,  or  dishonest,  or  indolent,  he  would  have 
repelled  the  charge  with  indignation.  He  did  not  know  himself, 
and  in  that  respect  no  one  can  consider  the  man  singular,  since, 
when  the  long  account  comes  to  be  settled  up,  each  amongst  us 
will  be  amazed  at  the  length  and  greatness  of  the  accounts 
debited  against  the  poor  credit  placed  on  the  other  side. 

"  Ye  did  this,  and  ye  did  not  the  other,"  is  the  daily  entry  in 
the  eternal  record.  And  if  we  reply,  "Yea,  Lord;  but  we  did 
not  some  other  deed  whereby  we  should  have  been  violating  Thy 
express  command ; "  the  answer  will  come,  "  True,  but  though 
ye  may  not  have  stolen,  or  killed,  or  committed  adultery,  ye 
have  borne  false  witness,  ye  have  not  honoured  your  father  and 
mother,  ye  have  forgotten  in  your  heart  my  sabbaths,  ye  have 
coveted,  ye  have  worshipped  idols  of  the  world's  making,  and  ye 
are  not  my  people,  and  I  will  not  be  your  God." 

Austin  Friars  did  not  know  himself,  any  more  than  you,  friend, 
or  I,  can  be  said  to  do  so. 

In  the  great  day  wdll  that  ignorance,  I  wonder,  stand  us  in 
good  stead  %  or  will  He  who  is  to  sit  on  the  great  white  throne 
say,  "  Ye  had  ample  opportunity,  and  if  ye  were  blind,  it  was 
because  ye  wilfully  closed  your  eyes ; "  and  so  cast  us  into  outer 
darkness,  where  knowledge  and  understanding  will  come,  like 
the  knowledge  and  the  understanding  we  acquire  on  earth,  "too 
late"^ 
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There  came  a  day  when  these  problems  troubled  Austin 
Friars ;  but  that  day  had  not  yet  dawned  on  the  evening  when 
Mr  "Piirner,  dimly  ''  seeing  his  way,"  returned  to  London,  and 
went  by  special  request  to  Billiter  Square,  where  Mr  Friars 
greeted  him  with — 

"  Grahame  renewed,  as  you  said  he  would,  but  was  very  dis- 
agreeable." 

''That  of  course,  and  threatened  to  go  to  my  bankers." 

"  Did  he  %     That  was  singular." 

"  Not  at  all ;  a  man,  when  wishing  to  stab,  generally  aims  at 
the  most  vulnerable  part." 

"  How  did  he  know  it  was  our  vulnerable  point  % " 

"  From  you,  I  presume.     Certainly  not  from  me." 

"  Certainly  not  from  me." 

"  That  is  curious." 

"  But  true,"  Austin  said  sharply. 

"  Curious  things  are  often  true,"  remarked  Mr  Turner,  philo- 
sophically. 

''  There  are  those  acceptances  coming  due  next  week,"  Austin 
said,  desirous  perhaps  to  change  the  subject. 

"  They  will  have  to  be  taken  up." 

"  What  % "  asked  Mr  Friars,  with  an  emphasis  beyond  the 
power  of  type  to  express. 

**  They  will  have  to  be  taken  up." 

"  Why  % "  and  the  tone,  if  milder,  was  not  less  urgent. 

"  Because  I  could  do  with  a  scoundrel  or  a  fool,  but  I  cannot 
do  with  both,  and  I  am  determined  to  have  finished  with  you." 

'*  But  you  can't,"  Austin  answered. 

"  We  shall  see,"  was  the  reply.  "  Look  here.  Friars  :  I  went 
into  this  matter  with  you  in  perfect  good  faith.  The  business 
ball  was  at  our  feet.  I,  at  all  events,  was  perfectly  unencumbered  \ 
and  what  do  I  find  ? — that  you  are  in  debt  in  every  direction ; 
that  no  man  who  has  ever  had  close  business  transactions  with 
you  would  care  to  repeat  the  experiment;  that,  beyond  all 
things,  even  with  me  you  have  tried  to  double ;  that  you  have 
been  false.  You  could  not  keep  counsel  when  talking  to 
Grahame ;  you  must  needs  go  and  blab  out  the  very  things  I 
wanted  kept  close  ;  you  must  place  me  in  the  power  of  a  creature 
like  him ;  you  have  compelled  me  to  raise  money  at  a  disad- 
vantage; therefore  for  each  and  all  these  reasons,  Mr  Friars, 
I  say  I  will  not  renew  another  bill  for  you,  and  that  if  you  like 
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to  go  into  the  Gazette,  I  shall  oj^pose  your  discharge  to  the 
uttermost  of  my  power,  and  explain  why  I  wash  my  hands  of 
you,  and  why,  for  my  own  safety's  sake,  I  refuse  to  venture 
another  sixpence  in  this  concern." 

''Which  was  one  of  your  own  building,"  Austin  said, 
bitterly. 

"  Yes ;  but  I  employed  incompetent  masons  for  the  work," 
Mr  Turner  replied. 

''What  if  I  swore  to  you  I  never  told  Grahame  anything 
about  our  affairs  *?  " 

"  I  should  not  credit  you  if  you  kissed  the  Old  Testament  or 
the  New ;  if  you  affirmed  like  a  Quaker,  or  swore  by  the  beard 
of  the  Prophet ;  if  you  invoked  all  the  gods  of  the  ancients  or 
bet  a  thousand  to  one  on  the  issue,  my  belief  would  remain  the 
same,  and  on  that  belief  I  should  act." 

"  Then  all  is  over  between  us." 

'*You  have  put  the  case  in  a  nutshell.  I  can  have  no 
commercial  transactions  with  a  man  who  disregards  the  first 
rules  of  commercial  prudence." 

"And  supposing,  like  Grahame,  I  threaten  to  go  to  your 
bankers  % " 

"  You  would  go  too  late.     I  have  been  with  them  already." 

"  And  supposing  I  say  those  acceptances  must  be  renewed  *? " 

'*  You  would  be  talking  folly ;  save  through  my  instrumentality 
they  cannot,  and  with  it  they  never  shall  be.'' 

Then  Austin  broke  out. 

Accursed  was  the  day,  he  said,  when  first  he  met  Mr  Turner  ; 
more  unfortunate  still  that  when  he  consented  to  go  shares  with 
him.  All  the  work  had  fallen  on  his  (Austin's)  shoulders ;  all 
the  profit  had  gone  into  the  pockets  of  a  man  little  better  than 
a  Jew,  who  made  something  out  of  him  at  every  turn — who, 
with  discount,  commission,  and  interest,  and  heaven  knows 
what  besides,  had  swept  away  every  farthing  to  which  he  (Austin 
Friars  once  again)  was  justly  entitled. 

"  Alone,"  Austin  finished,  "  I  could  have  done  three  times  the 
business  ;  hampered  by  you,  advance  has  been  impossible." 

"  All  right,  then,"  observed  Mr  Turner ;  "  do  as  much  business, 
and  advance  as  far  as  you  like,  now." 

"  Yes,  it  is  easy  for  you  to  say,  but  not  for  me  to  do,  with 
those  confounded  acceptances  coming  due  every  ten  minutes  in 
the  day." 
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"  They  merely  represent  borrowed  capital,  my  friend,"  answered 
Ikir  Turner. 

"  Which  you  ask  me  to  take  out  of  my  business  at  a  week's 
notice." 

"  But  you  stated  just  now  you  could  have  done  without  the 
capital  and  me." 

"I  could  have  done  without  your  capital;  there  was  plenty 
of  money  to  be  had  elsewhere." 

"  Well,  it  is  not  too  late  :  get  it  now." 

"  I  cannot  get  it ;  and  you  know  it,  and  you  want  to  ruin  me." 

"No,"  was  the  reply ;  "it  is  you  who  have  tried  your  best  to 
ruin  me  and  yourself  too,  and  now  you  are  angry  when  I  tell 
you  I  will  not  be  ruined  by  you.  For  two  years  I  have  worked 
heart  and  soul  in  this  business,  and  I  should  have  worked  twenty 
years  more,  if  needful,  had  I  found  you  straightforward  and 
even  ordinarily  prudent.  Had  you  been  unfortunate,  had  you 
made  heavy  losses — ay  !  even  if,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness, you  had  completely  failed — I  should  have  said  nothing  in 
the  way  of  complaint,  for  I  took  my  chance  of  these  things,  as 
well  as  my  chance  of  success ;  but  when  I  find  you  systematically 
trying  to  deceive  me  with  regard  to  your  own  position — when  I 
hear  that  you  could  not  keep  silence  about  my  affairs,  but  must 
needs  go  and  publish  even  to  a  man  like  Grahame  everything  1 
most  wished  to  keep  secret — then  I  determined  to  risk  no  more 
with  you,  and  to  close  our  business  transactions  at  once.  I  have 
long  known  it  would  have  to  come  to  this  some  day ;  but  it  is 
your  own  fault  it  has  come  this  day." 

"  You  want  to  ruin  me,"  Austin  repeated ;  "  that  is  the  plain 
English  of  the  whole  matter." 

"  I  wish  no  such  thing,"  was  the  reply.  "  With  even  ordinary 
prudence  you  could  manage  to  meet  all  your  engagements." 

"It  is  false  ]  "  Austin  exclaimed.  "  You  know  quite  well  if 
that  capital  be  withdrawn  I  must  stop  payment." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  to  prove  that  I  know  no- 
thing of  the  sort,  I  am  quite  willing  to  take  the  business  off  your 
hands,  and  pay  you  handsomely  for  your  share  of  it." 

"That  is  what  you  have  been  driving  at,  then!"  retorted 
Austin.  "  Now  listen  to  me,  Mr  Philip  Turner  :  sooner  than 
that  you  should  step  into  my  shoes  here,  I  would  pay  off  every 
one  of  my  old  creditors,  drain  the  concern  as  dry  as  I  could, 
and  then  go  through  the  court." 
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"  If  it  would  afford  you  any  pleasure  to  adopt  such  a  course, 
1  have  no  doubt  you  will  do  so,"  said  Mr  Turner. 

"  I  shall  if  I  like,  and  that  without  asking  your  permission, 
you  may  depend  upon  it." 

"Then  I  can  only  hope  you  will  have  all  prosperity  by  the 
way,  and  wish  you  good-morning." 

In  answer  to  which  civil  speech,  Austin,  too  angry  to  reply, 
looked  unutterable  things  at  Mr  Turner,  who  took  his  hat  and 
left  the  room,  closing  the  door  behind  him  gently. 

At  that  moment,  when  the  door  closed,  came  the  revulsion. 
As  a  woman  sometimes  feels  that  she  has  senselessly  quarrelled 
with  the  only  man  on  earth  she  really  cares  for,  and  that,  if  she 
cannot  bring  him  back,  all  happiness  is  over;  even  so  Austin 
Friars  realised  to  himself  that  with  Turner  his  best  chances  of 
success  were  gone ;  that,  spite  of  his  firmness,  his  strong  will, 
and  his  determination  to  carry  things  with  a  high  hand,  he  had 
really  been  the  staunchest  and  ablest  friend  he  ever  met. 

With'  him  prosperity  and  fortune  seemed  walking  away  like- 
wise, and  yielding  to  a  sudden  impulse,  Austin  sprang  from  his 
seat,  and  rushing  out  on  to  the  broad  landing,  called  down  the 
old-fashioned  staircase  after  the  retreating  figure,  "  Turner  ! " 

Hearing  this,  Mr  Turner  came  back.  He  was  not  hard  or  un- 
reasonable, after  all.  Had  Austin  said  he  regretted  his  indiscreet 
confidence,  had  he  confessed  his  want  of  straightforward  honesty, 
had  he  stated  his  intention  of  acting  for  the  future  with  prudence 
and  frankness,  the  breach  might  still  have  been  closed ;  but  there 
was  just  that  in  Austin  Friars'  nature  which  has  marred  the  pro- 
spects of  many  a  better  man — he  could  neither  believe  not  con- 
fess himself  in  the  wrong ;  whatsoever  he  did  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes. 

And  accordingly,  when  Mr  Turner,  coming  back  a  few  steps, 
asked,  "  What  is  it  % "  Austin  answered,  "  It  does  not  matter ; " 
and  so  threw  another  chance  from  him. 

Well  enough  Mr  Turner  understood  the  position,  but  it  was 
not  for  him  to  make  the  advance — indeed,  had  he  done  so,  his 
hold  over  the  game  would  have  been  loosened  for  ever;  and  he 
went  out  into  Billiter  Square,  and  Austin  returned  to  his  ofiice, 
each  with  interests  separate  from  the  other,  each  saying  to  himself, 
"What  next?" 

As  for  Austin,  however,  determined  that  Turner  should  not 
beat  him,  he  set— almost  for  the  first  time  in  his  life — fiercely, 
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doggedly  to  work.  He  had  a  great  deal  to  lose,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  height  from  which,  if  he  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  fail, 
he  must  fall,  necessarily  makes  a  man's  hold  of  his  fortunes 
tenacious  in  the  extreme.  There  were  his  house  at  Highgate, 
his  carriages,  his  horses,  his  social  standing,  his  fine  business,  all 
at  stake.     More  than  that,  there  was  Mr  Turner  waiting  to  step 

into  his  shoes.     "  And  he  shall  not,  by ! "  swore  Austin  with 

a  great  oath,  which  the  Almighty  refused  to  register. 

Nevertheless  time  went  by,  and  still  Austin  held  to  that  re- 
solution, and  to  another  previously  recorded — viz.,  that  of  abstain- 
itig  from  speculation. 

He  was  doing  well  in  his  legitimate  trade,  and  he  had  sense 
enough  left  to  refrain  from  jeopardising  his  grand  certainties 
for  the  sake  of  a  contingent  uncertainty.  Experience  had  taught 
him  something.  In  the  depths  of  poverty  he  learnt  how  ex- 
ceeding bitter  a  cup  adversity  is  to  drain ;  in  comparative  pro- 
s[<erity  he  had  risked  his  prospects  in  order  to  make  haste  to  be 
rich  and  his  own  master.  Now  he  was  rich  and  his  own  master 
— no  thanks  to  himself  perhaps,  but  still  he  was  so  ;  and  he  had 
arrived  at  that  age  when  prosperity  teaches  prudence — an  alliter- 
ative remark,  but  true  nevertheless.  Wherefore  Austin  Friars 
put  his  shoulder  to  the  whee],  and  worked. 

Acceptance  after  acceptance  ran  off.  How  they  were  met  the 
man  could  scarcely  have  told  himself,  only  the  feat  was  accom- 
[•lished  somehow.  One  after  another  the  bills  he  had  indorsed 
were  legitimately  met,  and  still  the  house  in  Billiter  Square  held 
lip  its  head ;  and  City  folks  marvelled,  and  Mr  Turner  wondered, 
••  Whom  has  he  got  hold  of  now?" 

But  Austin  had  got  hold  of  no  one  save  himself ;  and  how 
much  a  man  can  do  in  his  own  behalf  no  man  knows  till  he  has 
tried  the  experiment. 

Nevertheless,  a  day  came  when,  bills  crying  aloud  for  food, 
tliere  was  not  the  wherewithal  to  give  them  meat ;  when  bankers 
could  do  no  more ;  when  money  was  not  to  loe  had  ;  when 
friends  came  borrowing  themselves ;  and  when  the  morning's 
letters — 0  heavens  !  who  in  business  has  not  gone  through  it  % 
— brought  nothing — not  even  the  expected  remittances.  That 
day  came,  I  say,  to  Austin  Friars.  It  had  been  coming  for 
some  time  past,  and  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  how  to 
face  it. 

He  went  here  and  he  went  there.     If  other  than  City  eyes 
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read  this,  they  can  only  vaguely  picture  the  misery  and  the 
anguish,  for,  behold  !  the  man  had  much  to  lose ;  it  was  not  :i 
game  of  toss-up  with  him  then ;  bis  new  character,  his  high 
position,  the  way  in  which  he  had  fought  fate  and  baffled 
circumstances — these  things  were  in  the  balance ;  and  yet  all  at 
once  he  found  himself  suddenly  at  fault. 

In  his  despair  he  tried  Luke  Ross  ;  but  he  was  absent.  Then 
he  went  to  Mr  Grahame. 

"  Lend  me  five  hundred,"  he  said,  "  till  Thursday." 

"  Haven't  fifty,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Lend  me  your  name,  then." 

"  Have  got  a  fresh  backer,  who  won't  let  me.  Promised  him 
I  would  not." 

"  That  is  a  lie,"  considered  Austin  Friars.  But  in  commercial, 
as  in  social  intercourse,  there  is  not  a  more  difficult  fence  to 
leap  than  a  falsehood ;  wherefore,  though  he  knew  the  plea  to 
be  untruthful,  he  felt  forced  to  take  it,  and  went  back  to  his 
ofEce  beaten. 

Yet  not  quite  beaten. 

A  few  days  afterwards  Mr  Grahame  met  him. 

"  How  did  you  get  through  the  other  day  ? "  that  gentleman 
inquired. 

"  What  day  %     Oh,  when  I  was  short,     I  pulled  through." 

"  Did  you,  though  %  Confoundedly  hard  work  it  must  have 
been." 

"  Yes ;  I  have  felt  ever  since  as  though  I  had  been  through 
those  regions  popularly  supposed  to  be  hotter  than  any  we  are 
acquainted  with  on  earth." 

'*  Money  has  been  very  tight,  has  it  not  %  " 

"  So  every  one  says." 

"  You  are  looking  very  well." 

"Then  you  think  the  climate  has  agreed  with  me?"  Austin 
suggested. 

"  Climate  ! — what  climate  %  " 

"That  below,  where  I  have  been." 

'*  Ha,  ha  !  you  always  make  a  jest  of  everything.  Friars. 
Very  good.     By-bye." 

"  Yes,"  grumbled  Mr  Austin  Friars  to  himself  ;  "  so  crackle 
your  thorns  under  the  pot,  my  friend.  '  Very  good.  By-bye.' 
And  suppose  one  said — as  one  might  say — I  am  tired  of  all 
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this  infernal  worry,  and  will  just  put  a  slip-knot  on  a  noose  and 
end  it,  you  would  remark  all  the  same,  'A  capital  joke,'  and 
hurry  off  before  the  time  and  the  man  came  to  cut  the  rope  and 
call  in  the  neighbours,  and  lay  a  dead  man  stiff  and  stark  on  his 
back  awaiting  a  coroner's  inquest." 

At  which  picture,  mentally  conjured  up,  Austin  shuddered. 
It  was  a  trifle  too  real,  a  shade  too  near  the  possible  in  a  life 
like  his,  to  be  viewed  with  satisfaction. 

Since,  granting  a  man  must  be  insane  to  seek  that  last 
resource  of  baited  and  despairing  humanity,  sut?h  insanity  is 
preceded  by  a  period  when  all  hell's  hounds  seem  to  be  loose 
and  following  him ;  when  reason  is  still  so  utterly  mistress  of  the 
field  that  she  can  feel  their  breath  scorching  her;  when,  in 
horror  at  the  known  certain,  she  seeks  the  unknown  uncertain, 
and  goes  in  her  extremity  to  meet  that  God  whose  countenance 
cannot,  to  her  thinking,  be  worse  than  the  face  man  has  worn  to 
her  for  many  and  many  a  weary  day. 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 

Luke's  message. 

All  this  time,  far  away  from  those  haunts  where  the  most 
eventful  years  of  her  life  had  been  spent — far  away  from  buying 
and  selling,  from  all  harass  about  money  matters,  from  all 
anxiety  for  the  morrow,  from  all  uneasiness  as  to  what  the  post 
might  bring  or  the  day  produce,  Yorke  Forde  was  "  living  it 
down." 

If  you  ask  what,  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  explain ;  but  just 
that  nameless  something  which  had  grown  over  and  obscured  her 
fair  reputation,  as  the  convolvulus  trails  over  some  goodly  plant, 
utterly  concealing  it  at  length  amongst  leaves  and  stalks  and 
tendrils. 

Where  the  root  struck  ground,  no  one  could  say;  neither 
could  any  one  say  what  the  scandal  really  was  which  made  ladies 
put  their  heads  close  together,  and  talk  mysteriously,  when 
Yorke's  name  was  mentioned,  and  raise  their  eyebrows,  and  go 
through  those  various  marvellous  signals  which  women  exhibit 
to  one  another  on  occasion ;  while  men  looked  wise,  and  won- 
dered that,  at  Mr  Forde' s  time  of  life,  he  had  not  more  sense  than 
to  make  it  up  and  take  her  back. 

But  no  one  actually  Icnew  anything.  Concerning  Yorke's  past 
— concerning  that  time,  once  beautiful,  which  now  seemed  to  be 
so  like  an  unreal  dream,  that  she  often  started  from  her  sleep, 
and  asked  herself,  scarcely  awake,  whether  her  entire  life  in 
London  had  not  been  a  delusion — concerning  that  time,  I  say, 
no  one  at  Milden  knew  anything. 

The  great  city  had  swallowed  up  her  sin  and  the  memory  of 
it,  as  it  swallows  up  virtue  and  the  record  thereof.  Along  the 
sands  of  that  stormy  shore  her  footsteps  had  left  no  lasting 
impress.  One  here,  one  there,  it  might  be,  remembered  such  a 
woman  had  passed  by;  but  the  few  who  did  remember  were 
people  far  removed  from  all  knowledge  of  her  present  life 
and  associations,  and,  had  they  known,  would  have  kept 
silence. 

For  the  busy  world  is  not  a  very  bad  world  after  ^11.     Given 
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that  a  man  or  a  woman  have  once  made  a,  faux  pas,  it  has  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  publish  the  feat.  There  is  great  mercy, 
as  a  rule,  amongst  those  whose  own  affairs  occupy  a  large  portion 
of  their  time ;  and  certainly  there  was  no  one  who  had  guessed 
at  Yorke's  secret  in  London  that  would  not  have  refrained  from 
publishing  the  story  had  their  paths  crossed. 

But  their  paths  did  not  cross,  and  consequently  nothing  wa=? 
known  at  Milden  about  that  part  of  her  life,  the  events,  and  the 
t©nes,  and  the  looks,  and  the  sorrows  of  which  came  back  in  the 
peacefulness  and  security  of  that  still  existence  to  wring  her 
heart  with  a  bitterness  she  had  never  experienced  before — not 
when  she  stood  beside  the  Thames,  and  let  her  tears  fall  into  the 
rippling  water — not  when  she  lay  through  the  night  thinking 
madly  and  revengefully  of  her  despised  love — of  Austin's  cruel 
desertion. 

Sometimes  she  felt  as  though  the  quiet  monotony  of  her  life 
at  Forde  Hall  would  drive  her  mad.  She  longed  to  be  away 
from  a  place  where  every  peaceful  country  sight  and  country 
sound  seemed  at  variance  with  the  wild  restless  regrets  and 
thoughts  and  wishes  that  had  come  to  be  a  very  part  and  parcel 
of  her  nature. 

Amongst  the  quiet  country  people  who  after  a  time  called  at 
Forde  Hall,  she  felt  herself  a  hypocrite  and  a  cheat.  The  only 
real  comfort  she  had  in  life  was  the  consciousness  that  she  helped 
to  make  the  poor  invalid's  days  endurable. 

Never  was  there  so  devoted  a  man — never  so  tender  a  wife, 
even  those  who  had  at  first  looked  the  most  coldly  upon  her 
were  at  length  compelled  to  admit.  That  it  was  for  money  or 
the  sake  of  money  she  returned,  no  one  could,  and  no  one  did 
say.  That  her  attention  was  hypocritical  or  interested,  no  one 
asserted  either ;  and  so,  as  has  been  said,  in  due  time  Yorke 
"  lived  it  down." 

Amongst  her  neighbours  Yorke  stood  at  length  apparently 
without  fear  and  without  reproach  ;  yet  she  would  rather  they  had 
known  everything  than  live,  as  she  considered  she  did,  an  im- 
postor, who  would  have  been  driven  forth  from  the  midst  of 
respectable  people,  could  they  only  have  read  those  pages  of  her 
experience  which  her  husband  had  condoned. 

And  yet  not  condoned.  Though  he  could  not  bear  her  to  be 
absent  from  him  for  a  moment ;  though  his  eyes  followed  her 
about  the  room  with  a  yearning  affection  pitiful  to  see,  Yorke 
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always  felt  there  was  just  that  something  between  them  which 
might  never  be  set  right,  any  more  than  she  could  go  back  to 
her  girlhood,  and  undo  all  the  evil  she  had  wrought. 

Lying  there  helpless,  the  man  was  yet  a  tower  of  strength 
and  a  shield  of  defence  to  her  against  the  hard  sayings  and  the 
gibing  thoughts  of  the  outer  world ;  but  in  her  inmost  soul 
Yorke  felt  the  bitterness  of  reproaches  she  well  knew  those  poor 
white  lips  would  never  utter,  and  the  depth  of  the  trouble  that 
was  sometimes  revealed  when  the  weary  eyes  looked  out  over 
the  park,  and  wandered  away  and  away  along  the  winding  paths 
and  the  distant  fields,  which  he  might  not  tread  again  for  ever. 

Had  it  all  come  about — as  she  wrote  to  Luke  in  the  early 
days  succeeding  her  return — after  years  of  happiness,  after  a 
life  filled  full  with  sweet  content,  she  could  have  borne  it  better  j 
but  the  whole  of  his  existence  had  been  marred  by  her  who 
might  have  made  it  so  blessed;  and  the  only  poor  atone- 
ment she  could  offer  was  to  soothe  and  delay  his  passage  to  the 
grave. 

From  the  night  she  arrived  at  Forde  Hall  she  devoted  herself 
to  this  object ;  and  the  world — her  then  world — came  to  think 
well  of  her  exceedingly ;  and  if  in  her  heart  she  thought  the 
world's  scorn  would  have  been  easier  to  endure  than  its  praise, 
it  was  perhaps  only  because  she  had  never  really  endured  that 
scorn,  or  felt  how  terrible  a  thing  it  is  for  a  woman  to  endure 
contumely  and  deserved  disgrace  alone. 

But  rarely  now  she  heard  from  Luke.  Knowing  what  he 
knew,  feeling  what  he  felt,  anything  seemed  easier  than  to  write 
to  the  mistress  of  Forde  Hall  j  and  when  her  letters  grew  less 
frequent — as  in  course  of  time  they  did,  since  she  could  scarcely 
force  her  friendship  on  a  man  who  had  plainly  told  her  that  was 
not  the  boon  he  wanted — it  seemed  almost  as  though  her  old  life 
and  the  memory  thereof  had  been  thrust  by  Time  into  its 
lumber-room  of  forgotten  events. 

Only  seemed,  however;  for  Luke  could  never  cease  to  re- 
member her — while  she  could  scarcely  fail  to  remember  the  man 
who  had  stood  by  and  fought  her  battle  so  bravely  and  so  long. 

"  Why  is  it,  Yorke,"  asked  Mr  Forde,  on  one  occasion  after 
their  return  from  Germany,  "  that  Mr  Ross  will  never  come 
here  ?  He  was  very  kind  to  you  at  a  time  when  you  wanted 
help,  and  it  seems  like  ingratitude  not  to  press  him  to  visit  us. 
Besides,  I  formed  a  high  opinion  of  him" 
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"  Of  him  !  "  Yorke  repeated.  "  Why,  have  you  ever  seen  Luke 
Ross?" 

"Yes,  once,"  was  the  reply.  "It  was  he  who  gave  me  the 
explanation  you  refused  ;  who  made  me  determine  to  have  you 
back,  Yorke,  if  you  could  only  be  induced  to  come.  I  did  not 
think  to  have  you  thus,"  he  added  bitterly,  and  then  softening, 
amended,  "  but  God's  will  be  done.'* 

"  And  Luke  Ross  did  that  % "  Yorke  said. 

"  Yes,  he,  and  none  other." 

"  Poor  Luke  ! "  she  murmured  j  and  then  with  a  terrible  pang 
Mr  Forde  understood. 

It  was  a  fancy  of  the  sick  man's,  as  it  is  a  fancy  with  many 
invalids,  to  know  by  whom  the  few  letters  Yorke  received  were 
written  ;  and  when  one  day  he  put  the  question,  "  What  is  it  % " 
and  she  answered,  "A  few  lines  from  Mr  Ross,"  he  said,  a 
little  pettishly,  "  You  are  always  hearing  from  Mr  Ross,  it  seems 
to  me." 

"  He  does  not  tell  me  much,"  Yorke  replied ;  "  not  one  half 
I  want  to  know.  That  is  all  he  says  ; "  and  she  put  the  note  in 
her  husband's  hand. 

But  instead  of  reading  it,  he  laid  it  down,  and  saying,  "  Come 
here,  my  dear,"  began,  "  Yorke,  let  us  be  quite  frank  one  with 
another  now.     Shall  we  % " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered ;  and  then  he  took  her  hand  and  stroked 
her  fingers  one  by  one,  and  looked  up  in  the  sweet  face  ere  he 
went  on. 

"  Why  will  Mr  Ross  not  come  here  %  I  have  asked  you  that 
question  before,  but  you  evaded  it." 

"  He  says  he  is  busy,  that  he  cannot  leave  London,  that  our 
rank  is  not  his  rank,  that  you  ought  not  to  be  troubled  with 
visitors  " 

"  Nay,  Yorke,  he  says  ;  but  what  do  you  say  %  " 

"  I  say  nothing,"  she  replied. 

"  Will  you  not,  then,  tell  me  the  nature  of  this  secret  ? " 

"  It  is  not  mine  to  tell," 

"  It  was  the  old  story,  I  suppose  % "  and  his  tone  sounded  a 
little  harsh  as  he  spoke. 

The  fingers  he  held  fluttered  for  an  instant ;  then  Yorke  said, 
"If  it  were,  it  was  told  with  a  difference." 

"In  what  way?"  he  asked. 

"  I  should  rather  have  said  acted  with  a  difference.      There  is 
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notliing  in  the  whole  of  the  story  save  what  redounds  to  his 
credit,  and  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  refuse  to  tell  it ;  that  is, 
if  you  wish  to  hear." 

"  I  do  wish,"  he  answered ;  and  then,  with  her  head  a  little 
averted,  Yorke  repeated  the  tale  to  him — the  tale  of  how  a  man 
had  been  found  to  love  for  the  love's  sake  only,  and  to  work 
without  the  hope  of  a  reward,  in  order  that  sorrow  and  trouble 
might  be  kept  from  her. 

"  So  that  is  the  reason  he  will  not  come  here,"  Mr  Forde  said, 
gently  stroking  her  hair  while  he  spoke ;  and  voluntarily  from 
that  hour  he  never  mentioned  Luke's  name,  but  he  thought  much 
about  the  man  whose  letters  Yorke  always  now  showed  her  hus- 
band on  the  rare  occasions  when  she  received  them. 

And  still  time  went  by ;  and  still  Mr  Forde  remained  in  much 
the  same  state,  and  a  winter,  bitter  and  biting,  came  for  the 
fourth  time  since  Yorke's  return  to  Forde  Hall,  nipping  up  the 
most  delicate  evergreens,  and  clothing  every  branch  and  twig  in 
robes  alternately  of  ice  and  snow. 

By  her  dressing-room  fire  Yorke  sat  one  night  reading  a  letter 
which  she  had  not  shown  to  Mr  Forde.  It  was  from  Austin 
Friars ;  and  contained  an  earnest  entreaty  for  assistance.  His 
credit,  his  honour,  his  commercial  position,  the  means  of  support 
for  his  family,  were  all,  he  said,  involved  in  this  matter ;  other- 
wise, as  he  declared,  and  for  once  declared  truly,  he  would  not 
have  written  to  Yorke. 

"  What  it  costs  me  to  write  thus  to  you,  no  one  but  myself 
and  God  can  ever  know,  as  no  one  but  myself  and  Him  can  ever 
imagine  what  I  have  suflfered." 

Slowly  and  thoughtfully  Yorke  read  and  re-read  this  epistle. 
She  knew  what  she  had  to  do ;  but  the  past  v;as  not  so  very  far 
away  from  her  that  she  could  look  on  that  remembered  hand- 
writing utterly  unmoved.  How  she  had  once  longed  to  see  it ;  how 
she  had  hungered  for  his  letters  ;  how  slie  had  hung  upon  each  ex- 
pression of  affection — all  these  things  arose  and  walked  one  by  one 
before  her,  the  ghosts  instead  of  the  realities  of  their  former  selves. 
Better,  ah !  better  for  the  old  love  to  be  dead  and  buried  deep  in 
the  earth,  with  a  headstone  setting  forth  its  extent  and  constancy, 
than  for  it  thus  to  walk  again  like  an  apparition  through  those 
chambers  of  the  soul  where  it  has  become  a  stranger,  and  its  pre- 
sence is  as  unwelcome  as  unexpected. 

To  her  Austin  had  long  been  worse  than  dead ;  and  though 
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the  memory  of  their  past  could  never  be  forgotten,  still,  in  the 
present,  Yorke  felt  that  the  old  love  no  longer  existed,  that  it 
had  been  torn  from  its  roots  and  trampled  into  the  earth — that, 
save  in  recollection,  the  man  who  had  once  been  so  much,  was 
nothing  to  her ;  less  than  the  husband  whom  she  had  forgotten 
for  his  sake,  less  than  the  friend  on  whose  very  existence  she  had 
scarcely  bestowed  a  thought,  till  Austin  left  her  for  the  sake  of 
bettering  his  position. 

Yes,  this  was  the  end  of  it;  that  whereas,  in  times  gone  by, 
nothing  he  could  have  asked  would  have  seemed  too  much  for 
her  to  give,  she  could  now  write  coldly — 

"  You  must  know  I  have  no  money  of  my  own,  and  that  I 
cannot  ask  my  husband  to  assist  yoti.  I  shall  send  by  this  post, 
however,  to  Mr  Ross,  who  will,  I  am  quite  sure,  aid  you  if  in 
his  power." 

And  then  she  enclosed  Austin's  letter  to  Luke  Ross,  merely 
saying— 

"  Dear  Luke, 

"  If  you  can  help  him,  do.  I  have  told  him  I  should  ask 
you.  When  you  meet,  pray  try  and  make  him  understand  he 
must  not  come  to  me  again.  I  cannot  mention  his  name  to  Mr 
Forde,  and  he  ought  not  to  expect  me  to  do  so. 

"  Always  sincerely, 

"  YoRKE." 

To  which  Mr  Luke  Ross  replied — 

"'  Dear  Mrs  Forde  " — (he  had  long  dropped  the  "  Yorke,"  as 
too  familiar  in  their  changed  circumstances), — "  I  will  do  what  I 
can ;  but  he  has  had  all  that  money  long  ago.  I  am  afraid  he 
is  embarrassed  beyond  power  of  extrication.  If  it  be  possible 
to  make  him  understand  what  you  wish,  I  will  do  so ;  but  I  am 
doubtful  on  this  point,  unless  he  wish  to  comprehend  the  position 
himself,  which  is  not  likely.  You  will,  I  know,  be  glad  to  hear 
I  am  doing  remarkably  well.  Business  has  been  extremely  good, 
and  a  very  fair  share  of  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Luke  Koss." 

This  letter  likewise  Yorke  kept  to  herself.     Noticing,  however. 
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towards  evening  that  Mr  Forde  seemed  ill  at  ease  and  anxious, 
she  summoned  up  courage  to  say — 

"  I  had  a  note  this  morning  from  Mr  Ross,  which  I  have  not 
mentioned,  because  I  thought  it  might  perhaps  vex  you ;  but  it 
is  best  for  us  to  have  no  concealments,  is  it  not  % " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  ;  "  I  think  so,  by  far.  What  has  Mr  Ross 
said  to  vex  you,  Yurke  ? " 

"  That  is  all : "  and  she  handed  him  the  letter. 

"  And  to  what  and  to  whom  does  this  refer  1     To  that  man  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  acknowledged. 

*'  And  he  has  had  the  meanness  to  ask  you — you  for  money  ; 
and  this  Ross,  knowing  everything,  gives  it  to  him  1 " 

"  Yes,  because  he  does  know  everything — because  he  under- 
stands what  a  poor  weak  creature  he  really  is." 

'^  And  also  because,  probably,  he  thinks  it  will  please  you." 

"  Partly,  perhaps,"  she  replied,  "  but  principally  because  he 
has  never  regarded  that  thousand  pounds  as  his  own.  I  told 
him  to  retain  it  in  case  he — the  other,  I  mean — should  ever  come 
to  want." 

"You  told  him  that?" 

"  I  did  not  mean  it,  really.  I  wished  Mr  Ross  to  keep  the 
money,  which  I  knew  his  business  could  then  ill  spare  ;  and  I 
knew  he  would  not  do  so  unless  I  put  it  on  some  such  ground." 

"  You  should  not  have  done  it." 

"I  should  not  do  so  now.  I  should  do  nothing  without  first 
consulting  you." 

"  And  yet  you  write  to  both  these  men  without  my  know- 
ledge." 

"  I  will  never  do  so  again.  It  is  natural  you  should  distrust 
me,  and" 

"  No,  Yorke,"  he  interrupted,  "  I  do  not  distrust  you  ;  I  only 
distrust  your  judgment.  You  are  impulsive,  and  consequently 
unwise.  Had  that  Ross,  for  instance,  been  a  diflferent  sort  of 
man  " 

"  Don't,"  she  interrupted  ;  "  I  know  all  that,  but  then  he  was 
just  Luke  Ross,  and  my  judgment  was  not  quite  at  fault 
there." 

"Your  feminine  instinct  rather,"  he  returned,  a  little 
bitterly.  "  When  women  are  not  in  love  themselves,  they  can 
usually  tell  the  sort  of  men  who  will  serve  them  faithfully  for 
love." 
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"  I  trust,"  she  said,  "  you  do  not  think  I  have  done  anything 
wrong  % " 

"  You  should  not  have  written  to  that  man." 

"Perhaps  not,"  she  agreed,  wearily.  "I  shall  certainly  never 
write  to  him  again ; "  and  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
and  sobbed  aloud,  for  memory  was  bitter  and  the  rebuke  not 
easy  to  be  borne. 

Then  her  husband  drew  her  near  him,  whispering,  "  My  poor 
Yorke  !  God  pity  you  !  " 

"Nay,  why  should  He  pity  me?  "she  answered.  "He  has 
been  too  good  to  me ;  but  you — you  !  " 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  do  you  know  the  years  I  have  lain 
here  have  been  the  happiest  of  all  my  later  life  ?  You  have 
made  them  so." 

"  Then  what  could  I  not  have  done  in  the  years  which  preceded 
them  ! " 

"We  will  not  talk  of  that,"  he  answered,  gently;  and  then 
they  two — most  miserable — hand  clasped  in  hand,  for  a  while 
gazed  at  the  leaping  firelight. 

"  Yorke," — it  was  Mr  Forde  who  broke  the  silence  first, — "  you 
will  promise  me — it  is  from  no  distrust  I  ask  you  to  give  this 
promise,  remember — that  for  the  future  you  will  not  act  in  any 
emergency  without  first  consulting  me  ?  I  am  very  jealous  of 
your  reputation ;  I  am  more  than  anxious  about  your  future ; 
I  do  not  wish  you  to  peril  either  by  a  single  false  step.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  life  before  you  yet,  Yorke.  I,  who  am  near 
the  close  of  mine,  do  not  forget  that  act." 

"  I  cannot  bear  this,"  she  murmured. 

"  Then  we  will  not  talk  about  it  any  more,"  he  said ;  "  but 
you  will  promise  me,  Yorke  ? " 

"Yes,  faithfully." 

And  she  kept  her  promise ;  from  that  hour  she  concealed 
nothing  from  him — nothing  of  her  past,  nothing  in  her  present. 
She  was  open  as  the  day,  and  he  knew  it ;  and  knew  further, 
that  whatever  secrecy  she  formerly  practised  was  caused  not  so 
much  by  any  love  of  concealment  in  her  character,  but  by  the 
mere  combination  of  circumstances  which  had  made  her  life  so 
unlike  the  lives  of  most  women. 

Yet  one  day  he  felt  his  faith  put  upon  its  trial.  One  day 
when  he  was  more  ill  and  desponding  than  usual — when  March 
was  going  out  like  a  lion,  accompanied  in  its  progress  by  keen 
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easterly  winds,  varied  by  an  occasional  blast  from  the  north — 
there  came  to  Forde  Hall  this  telegram  : — 

"  From  Moss,  London,  t'o  Mrs  Forde,  Forde  Hall,  Milden. 

"  Pray  come  to  town  immediately  you  receive  this.  I  will 
meet  you  at  Euston.  Endeavour  to  catch  first  train.  It  is  of 
importance." 

"  What  must  I  do  ?  "  asked  Yorke,  trembling  a  little — as 
most  women  do  on  receipt  of  a  pressing  telegraphic  message. 

"  Why,  go  of  course,"  he  said  after  a  minute's  hesitation, 
"and  at  once.  Mr  Ross  would  not  be  so  urgent  had  some 
strong  necessity  for  your  presence  not  arisen.  I  am  certain  we 
can  trust  him,  although  I  could  wish  he  had  been  more  explicit. 
You  will  be  able,  I  think,  to  catch  the  express." 

*'  But  you  1 "  she  ventured. 

"It  is  for  no  light  cause  Mr  Ross  has  telegraphed  in  such 
haste.  You  must  go,  dear;  get  back  as  soon  as  you  can,  but 
write  immediately  you  reach  town,  and  relieve  my  anxiety." 

Saying  which,  he  drew  her  face  down  and  kissed  it ;  and 
within  an  hour  Yorke  was  speeding  off  to  London  as  fast  as  the 
express  could  take  her. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

MR  FRIARS  FINANCES. 

There  are  times  in  the  life  of  every  man  who  has  to  earn  his 
own  bread  by  means  of  commerce,  when  the  vehicle  which  is 
carrying  himself  and  his  fortunes  through  the  streets  of  existence 
comes  to  a  standstill  by  reason  of  some  block  in  the  thorough- 
fare. 

It  does  not  signify  what  causes  that  block — whether  a  horse 
down,  or  a  man  run  over,  or  a  boy  with  a  truck  getting  in  the 
way,  if  the  minutes  be  precious,  and  the  obstruction  not  removed 
with  sufficient  speed,  the  disastrous  consequences  are  the  same 
to  him. 

Other  men  may  catch  their  trains,  keep  their  appointments, 
make  their  fortunes,  but  the  race,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  is 
over.  He  has  been  cornered  past  hope,  and  checkmate  in  the 
game  of  life  becomes  consequently  a  mere  question  of  time. 

Again,  a  man's  fate  may  be  likened  to  that  of  a  "  sweet " 
bonnet  caught  by  a  shower  when  walking  abroad  without  au 
umbrella.  The  storm  of  rain  blows  over,  the  sun  shines  forth 
warm  and  pleasant,  other  bonnets  look  dainty  and  pretty,  but 
that  bonnet  will  never  be  a  sweet  thing  more — the  shower 
came  too  early,  or  cleared  off  too  late,  and  the  lace,  and 
the  net,  and  the  flowers,  and  the  ribbons,  are  ruined  past 
redemption. 

The  larger  the  town  the  more  inevitably  dead  blocks  occur 
with  men  as  with  vehicles.  Circumstances  are  so  certain,  and 
human  beings  so  uncertain,  tniLi  izd  man  scarcely  lives  who  has 
not  in  business  found  himself  suddenly  environed  by  a 
mass  of  difficulties  from  which  he  sees  no  possible  means  of 
extrication. 

Impossible  means  sometimes  seem  to  open,  and  miracles  of 
unexpected  assistance  frequently  occur ;  but  still,  taking  honest 
bankrupts  all  round,  it  may  be  very  fairly  presumed  that  nine 
out  of  ten  were  driven  into  the  Gazette  by  being  unable  to  get 
over  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a  month  in  a  (pecuniarily)  satisfactory 
manner.     Beyond  that  day,   week,  or  month  lay  smooth  water 
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bad  they  only  possessed  strength  to  reach  it ;  but  where  they 
were  out  struggling,  the  waves  rolled  high  and  the  rocks  were 
dangerous,  and  there  was  never  a  rope  thrown  from  land, 
nor  a  boat  out  of  all  those  in  sight  that  came  to  their 
rescue. 

It  was  in  a  dilemma  of  this  kind  Austin  Friars  had  found 
himself  on  the  day  when  he  asked  Mr  Grahame  to  lend 
that  five  hundred  of  which  previous  mention  has  been 
made. 

He  was  solvent,  but  he  could  not  meet  his  engagements ;  he 
felt  in  the  position  of  a  banker  who,  having  locked  up  his 
money  in  securities  inconvertible  at  short  notices,  suddenly 
becomes  aware  that  a  run  has  commenced.  For  once  in  his  life 
Austin  was,  legitimately,  hopelessly  short  of  money,  and 
he  beheld  no  way,  either  legitimately  or  illegitimately,  of  get- 
ting it. 

He  went  to  this  friend  and  to  that ;  he  went  to  Luke  Boss,  as 
has  been  stated,  only  to  find  him  absent;  he  asked  every  man  he 
could  think  of  for  help  before  four.  He  wrote  entreatingly  to 
Mr  Collis,  who  sent  him  four  hundred — all  he  could  spare.  He 
even  bethought  him  of  Leadenhall  Street,  and  lowered  his  crest 
to  go  there,  but  Mr  Monteith  had  left  early,  and  there  was  no 
one  to  sign  a  cheque. 

Mr  Steadly  said  he  was  very  sorry,  and  offered  to  go  up  to 
Manchester  Square  himself,  but  that,  Mr  Friars  assured  him, 
with  an  impatient  oath,  would  be  of  no  use.  He  wanted  it 
before  the  bank  closed. 

"Would  they  not  let  you  overdraw,  sir,  over  the  night?" 
ventured  Mr  Steadly,  who,  though  he  did  not  like  Austin  or 
believe  in  him,  still  had  great  sympathy  for  a  man  in  his  position 
hard  up  for  a  few  hours. 

"Yes,  but  not  enough,"  Austin  answered.  And  then  he 
stamped  his  heel  on  the  ground,  and  pulled  his  whiskers  and 
twisted  his  gloves,  and  said  he  must  go. 

But  still  he  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute,  and  Mr  Steadly 
inquired  if  there  were  nothing  he  could  do  for  him,  nowhere  he 
could  go. 

At  the  question  Austin  started  just  as  if  some  one  had 
wakened  him  suddenly  from  a  sound  sleep,  and  looked  round 
at  Mr  Steadly  almost  suspiciously,  doubtful,  as  indeed  he  had 
fair   ground   for  being,   of   that  individual's  affectionate  senti- 
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ments  towards  liimself.      Then,   recovering  his  composure,   he 
answered — 

"  JSTo,  thank  you ;  I  will  go  to  the  bank,  and  see  what  I  can 
do  there."  An  unwonted  piece  of  confidence  to  an  inferior, 
foreign  to  the  general  character  of  Mr  Friars'  communications. 

To  the  bank,  however,  Mr  Friars  did  not  proceed  immediately. 
He  returned  to  Billiter  Square,  bade  the  clerks  deny  him  to 
every  one,  locked  the  door  of  his  office  inside,  and  wrote  industri- 
ously for  a  time.  Then  he  went  out  again,  and  did  not  return 
till  long  after  bank  hours. 

When  he  returned,  the  day  had  been  got  through,  and  his 
engagements  met  somehow — the  block  had  been  removed  in 
time,  and  once  again  Austin  was  rolling  along  to  fortune  as  fast 
as  the  heart  of  man  could  desire  to  travel. 

From  that  time  there  was  no  apparent  shortness  of  money  in 
the  great  City  house.  Austin  did  not  borrow  from  any  one. 
One  experience,  so  he  said,  sickened  him,  as,  indeed,  it  does 
most  people ;  only  some  find  it  impossible  always  to  avoid 
swallowing  the  dose. 

He  asked  Luke  Ross  on  a  few  occasions  to  get  him  discounts, 
alleging  as  a  reason  for  the  request  that  his  own  bank  had  as 
much  paper  as  it  cared  to  do,  which  statement  was  indeed 
accurate  ;  and  Luke  doing  well,  and  with  that  thousand  pounds 
still  intact,  could  afford  to  help  him  to  a  considerably  larger 
amount,  and  make  no  scruple  about  doing  so. 

Which  politeness  Mr  Friars  attributed  to  the  effect  his  own 
rise  in  the  world  produced  even  upon  a  steady-going  fellow  like 
Ross,  who  aff"ected  no  awe  for  magnates,  entertained  heretical 
ideas  concerning  the  omnipotence  of  wealth,  and  who  said  he  did 
not  believe  in  the  modern  doctrine  of  measuring  every  man  by 
the  length  of  his  purse — a  statement  as  absurd  as  untrue,  Austin 
considered. 

Nevertheless  he  felt  less  difficulty  in  asking  a  favour  from  Mr 
Ross  than  from  any  other  man  living.  He  told  himself  this  was 
because  he  had  put  Luke  in  the  way  of  making  his  fortune  ;  but 
he  knew  better — viz.,  that  the  curious  link  which  had  bound  them 
after  a  fashion  together  made  Luke  more  tolerant  towards 
his  faults  than  he  would  have  been  about  those  of  a  better 
man. 

Intellectually  Mr  Friars  looked  down  on  Luke,  regarding 
him  but  as  a  mere   plodder,  who  would  never  be  worth  any- 
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tiling  except  what  he  amassed  painfully  and  slowly;  but  he 
acknowledged  that  he  was  useful,  and,  as  times  went,  *'  not  a 
bad  fellow." 

Every  other  male  friend  from  whom  Mr  Friars  had,  in  the 
course  of  bis  life,  borrowed  money  wanted  something  in  return — 
not  so  Mr  Eoss.  He  had  never  asked  even  for  the  loan  of  a 
five-pound  note  from  Austin  Friars  \  and  Austin  knew  quite 
well  that  even  were  he  starving  he  would  never  ask  for  or 
take  it. 

For  which  reason,  and  also  because  he  usually  got  what  he 
wanted  from  him,  Austin  was  good  enough  to  make  the  fore- 
going remark. 

Whilst  Mr  Turner  ruled  chief  in  Billiter  Square,  and  indeed 
for  a  considerable  time  afterwards,  Luke  was  not  favoured  by 
many  either  of  Mr  Friars'  letters  or  visits ;  and  when  the  busi- 
ness intimacy  came  to  be  renewed — if  that  could  be  called  an 
intimacy  which  existed  entirely  in  favours  being  asked  by  the 
one  side  and  granted  by  the  other — Austin's  demands  were  so 
fairly  reasonable  that  Mr  Ross  found  no  difficulty  in  complying 
with  them. 

For  reasons  already  stated,  Luke  stood  well  with  his  bankers, 
and  he  was  therefore  able  to  obtain  what  Mr  Friars  required 
almost  in  the  regular  way  of  business  \  and  even  when  that  gen- 
tleman came — as  he  did  ultimately  come — to  need  more  than  it 
was  perfectly  convenient  for  Mr  Ross  to  get,  he  still  managed  to 
"  oblige  his  friend,"  by  means  of  a  connection  which  he  had 
laboriously  formed  during  the  course  of  years ;  and  he  was  the 
more  willing  to  help  since  he  really  believed  that  Austin  had 
turned  over  a  fresh  leaf  at  last,  and  that  he  must  have  worked 
hard  and  honestly  to  achieve  such  success  as  had  for  long 
attended  his  endeavours. 

He  could  have  wished,  it  is  true,  either  that  Austin's  own 
resources  had  been  greater  or  his  faith  in  those  at  his  (Luke's) 
command  less,  but  still  he  entertained  no  feeling  of  uneasiness 
concerning  Mr  Friars'  solvency,  and  went  on  discounting  and 
obliging  and  renewing  with  an  amiability  that  filled  the 
person  who  required  these  favours  with  agreeable  surprise. 

Up  the  remembered  staircase  in  Scott's  Yard  Austin  came  one 
day  slowly — a  throng  of  memories  crowding  upon  him  the  while. 
He  had  been  there  often  enough  to  grow  accustomed  to  the 
changes  wrought  in  the  place  and  in  him  since  that  olden  time 
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when  he  and  Yorke  were  happy  there  together,  and  sad  too  as 
well  ;  and  yet  the  long  ago  was  very  present  with  him  on  that 
especial  day  when  he  ascended  the  steps  wearily,  recollecting,  as 
he  did  so,  a  face  once  bent  over  the  banisters  to  welcome  him, 
which  might  welcome  him  no  more. 

He  had  gained  a  great  deal  the  world  imagined  ;  but  he  also 
knew  what  he  had  lost.  The  future  he  once  pictured  as  so 
enviable,  so  greatly  to  be  desired,  was  his ;  but  he  was  lonely, 
and  miserable,  and  ill,  and  he  had  not  a  soul  in  whom  he  could 
confide  ;  and  the  ghastly  picture  he  had  drawn  for  his  own 
edification  when  Mr  Grahame  congratulated  him  on  his  good 
looks  and  spirits  passed  very  often  before  his  eyes. 

What  if  that  after  all  should  be  the  end — the  necessary  end  ? 
he  asked  himself  ;  just  a  few  drops  of  prussic  acid  or  a  plunge 
into  the  river !  It  might  come  to  that  he  told  his  own  weary 
heart  often,  when  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  the  toil  and 
worry  and  torment  of  his  life  seemed  more  than  he  could  bear. 
He  had  not  known  a  single  hour's  real  happiness  since  Yorke 
left  him  (that  was  the  way  he  put  it).  That  night  when  the 
prospect  opening  out  before  him  seemed  so  full  of  plenty  and 
happiness,  he  had  not  thought  much  of  her  desolation ;  but  now 
when  he  was  in  trouble  himself,  he  cursed  the  fate  which  parted 
him  from  the  only  person  who  ever  truly  made  his  sorrows  hers, 
and  bore  more  than  half  her  share  of  them. 

"  You  are  not  looking  well,"  Mr  Ross  remarked,  when 
his  visitor  had  been  talking  for  a  minute  or  two  on  ordinary 
topics. 

''  I  am  not  well,"  was  the  reply. 

"  What  is  the  matter — overwork,  though,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Something  of  that  most  likely." 

"  You  should  take  a  holiday  and  go  away  for  a  time." 

"  I  cannot  do  so  at  present :  in  a  few  months,  perhaps." 

"But  in  a  few  months  the  change  may  not  do  you  much 
good." 

*'  Then  I  must  remain  ill,  for  I  cannot  leave  London  now. 
What  I  came  about  to-day,  Ross,  is  to  ask  if  you  have  discounted 
those  bills  of  Thompsons'." 

"  Yes,  of  course  ;  they  were  for  a  large  amount;  you  did  not 
suppose  I  could  aflford  to  keep  them,  surely." 

"  Oh  !  one  never  knows  what  you  close,  g[uiet  people  are  about. 
Did  you  get  them  done  at  your  bank  ? " 
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"  No ;  by  Messrs  Howe  &  Lovell." 

"  Would  they  ask  their  bankers  to  refer  them,  do  you 
think?" 

"  Not  at  all  likely — why  do  you  want  them  referred  ? " 

"  Because  Turner  has  closed  his  account  at  the  British  and 
Foreign." 

''  And  if  he  have  % "  suggested  Luke  Boss. 

"  Oh !  I  forgot  you  did  not  know.  He  is  Thompson  & 
Co." 

For  a  moment  Mr  Boss  remained  silent,  utterly  amazed  j  then 
he  said  with  a  quiet  smile — 

"  So  that  was  how  you  and  he  built  the  big  house  1 " 

"  Not  entirely — we  had  capital,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
he  had." 

"  Well,  every  man  to  his  taste,  but  it  was  not  a  game  I  should 
have  cared  to  play." 

"  Or  that  I  should  have  cared  to  play  with  you  for  partner," 
answered  Austin  with  equal  frankness. 

"  But  how  does  it  happen,"  asked  Luke,  "  that  if  Mr  Turner 
have  closed  his  account  he  has  within  the  last  month  made  his 
acceptances  payable  there  1 " 

"  Oh  !  the  row  was  only  a  week  ago." 

"Then  why  can  he  not  get  them  referred  for  himself?" 

"  Because  he  does  not  want  his  present  people  to  know  any- 
thing about  the  matter." 

"  I  thought  you  and  he  had  quarrelled  long  since  % " 

"Yes;  but  quarrelling  need  not  prevent  two  people  being 
reconciled,  or  doing  a  little  paper." 

"  Arn  I  to  understand  then  that  this  is  all  accommodation  ? " 

"  Most  of  it  is,  I  confess." 

"  Yet  you  assured  me  those  were  trade  bills  ? " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  never  for  one  moment  thought  you 
believed  me — I  told  you  just  what  I  imagined  you  would  like 
to  repeat  to  your  friends." 

Mr  Friars  took  up  a  quill-pen  and  began  pulling  the  feathers 
off  it,  cursing  himself  for  his  indiscretion,  the  while  Mr  Ross  sat 
looking  with  bent  brows  at  his  blotting-book,  wondering  what 
he  had  best  say  and  do  under  the  circumstances. 

After  a  pause  he  began  :  "  Look  here,  Friars ;  if  this  be  not 
all  on  the  square  " 
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"  What  do  you  mean  by  not  all  on  the  square  ? "  interrupted 
Mr  Friars  swiftly  and  angrily. 

"  Why,  if  Turner  or  you,  or  the  rest  of  the  people  whose  names 
are  on  those  bills,  and  concerning  whom  I  know  as  little  as  I 
did  five  minutes  since  about  Thompson  &  Co. — if  one  or  both 
or  all  of  you  be  not  able  to  meet  the  acceptances  I  have  indorsed, 
it  will  just  mean  ruin  to  me." 

"Do  you  think  I  am  insolvent T'  demanded  Mr  Friars. 

"  I  hope  and  trust  you  are  not,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Do  you  think  Turner  could  pay  twenty  shillings  ]  " 

"  I  know  even  less  of  Mr  Turner's  affairs  than  I  do  of  yours." 

"  Do  you  think  the  rest  of  the  people  whose  paper  you  hold  are 
all  bound  for  Basinghall  Street "? " 

"  They  may  be.     I  cannot  tell." 

"  Do  you  suppose  your  bankers,  and  wide-awake  folks  like 
Messrs  Howe  &  Lovell,  would  have  discounted  those  bills 
had  they  not  been  satisfied  concerning  the  respectability  and 
soundness  both  of  drawers  and  acceptors  ? " 

"  I  believe  they  did  it  entirely  on  the  strength  of  my  endorse- 
ment." 

"  You  must  believe,  then,  that  you  stand  remarkably  high  in 
the  good  opinion  of  the  powers  that  be,"  said  Austin  with  a 
sneer. 

''Yes,"  Luke  answered,  remarking  the  sneer,  but  apparently 
taking  no  notice  of  it ;  ''I  believe  I  have  done  so  for  some  time 
past." 

"Since  a  certain  lady  left  London,"  guessed  Austin;  and 
then  finding  that  the  other  kept  silence,  he  went  on :  "  Ah ! 
I  always  thought  you  were  trading  on  her  money." 

"You  were  mistaken  in  your  thought  then,"  Luke  replied; 
"I  have  never  used  one  sixpence  of  Mrs  Forde's  money  in  this 
business  since  she  went  bade  to  Forde  Hall." 

"  Oh  !  of  course  I  was  only  joking,  and  you  must  have  known 
it,"  Mr  Friars  said  hasily — not  liking  the  tone  in  which  the  last 
sentence  was  spoken ;  but  Mr  Koss  knew  no  such  thing,  though 
once  again  he  felt  it  politic  to  take  no  further  notice  of  the 
implied  taunt. 

"  Well,  about  those  bills,"  Mr  Friars  resumed.  "  It  will  do 
Turner  a  great  deal  of  harm  if  they  go  into  the  British  and 
Foreign  and  are  not  referred." 
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"  It  would  do  me  harm  for  them  to  be  returned,  but  why  it 
should  hurt  Mr  Turner  I  cannot  imagine." 

"I  do  not  know  either;  only  I  saw  him  to-day,  and  he  said 
it  would." 

"  You  will  give  me  the  money,  of  course  ? " 

"  I  have  brought  over  a  cheque  with  me.  You  need  not  use 
it  till  the  day  before  " 

"  Very  well,  then  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  ;  and,  Friars,  try 
to  get  away,  if  only  for  a  short  time.  You  certainly  will  be  laid 
up  unless  you  take  warning  in  time." 

"  Supposing  things  go  on  well  for  the  next  six  months,  I  think 
I  shall  try  to  sell  the  whole  concern  and  retire.  Turner  wanted 
to  buy  me  out  at  the  time  of  our  little  misunderstanding.  I 
wish  I  had  taken  him  at  his  word." 

"  Has  the  affair  not  answered  you  expectations,  then  % " 

''  More,  far  more ;  but  the  price  I  have  paid  for  success  has 
been  a  degree  too  high." 

''  How  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  Only  part  of  the  purchase-money  is  paid  as  yet,"  answered 
Mr  Friars  enigmatically ;  "  but  I  sometimes  fancy  the  whole  of 
it  will  be  my  life." 

"  Nonsense,  man  ! "  returned  Luke.  "  You  are  a  little  low 
now,  and  look  on  the  dark  side  of  everything.  If  you  would 
only  run  out  of  town  for  a  fortnight  you  would  come  back 
again  a  different  being.  Your  wife  ought  to  insist  upon  your 
going." 

"  Oh  !  she  does  not  know  there  is  anything  the  matter  with 
me,"  Austin  answered.  "  I  leave  home  so  early  and  get  back — 
when  I  go  back  at  all — so  late  at  night  that  we  scarcely  see 
anything  of  each  other.  As  far  as  domestic  comfort  is  concerned, 
I  should  be  better  off  if  I  were  a  mechanic  earning  his  couple 
of  pounds  a  week." 

''  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  retire  and  buy  an  estate  far 
away  in  the  country." 

'^  Where  I  should  do  nothing  for  the  first  month,"  said  Mr 
Friars,  "  except  lie  on  the  grass  and  rest."  And  then  he  went 
away  seemingly  a  little  more  cheerful  and  pleased  at  the  vision 
of  tranquillity  himself  had  conjured  up. 

"I  wonder  what  is  the  matter  with  him'?"  thought  Luke, 
mentally  contemplating  over  again  the  haggard  anxious  face, 
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and  the  thin  white  hands,  and  the  quick  nervous  flush,  and  the 
figure  on  which  his  clothes  seemed  literally  to  hang.  "  Taking 
it  altogether,  I  fancy,  first  and  last,  he  has  paid  dear  for  his 
whistle.  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  what  we  all  do — only  the  differ- 
ence is,  that  after  paying,  some  of  ns  never  get  even  the 
whistle." 

That  had  been  his  own  case :  when  a  child  he  had  cried  for 
the  moon;  but  the  moon  went  sailing  on  through  the  sky 
perfectly  regardless  of  his  tears.  When  he  was  a  man  he  loved 
a  woman  beyond  his  reach,  and  through  all  this  lonely  desolate 
time  she  too  had  never  come  one  step  the  nearer  to  him  for  all 
his  anguish ;  nay,  rather,  every  step  she  took  removed  her 
further  from  him,  and  left  the  future  of  his  life  more  barren  than 
befoi^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

AN    AWKWAED    CRISIS. 

*'  I  THOUGHT  you  told  me,"  said  Mr  Howe,  of  the  firm  of  Howe 
&  Lovell,  to  Luke  Ross,  some  few  months  after  the  dialogue  re- 
ported in  the  last  chapter  took  place, — "  I  thought  you  told  me 
that  Messrs  Thompson  &  Co.  had  removed  their  account  from 
the  British  and  Foreign  1 " 

"And  so  they  have,"  replied  Mr  Ross,  remembering  at  the 
moment  that  he  had  got  a  second  bill  referred  very  lately  through 
his  own  bankers. 

"  Excuse  me,  but  they  have  not,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  had 
a  cheque  of  theirs  the  other  day  on  the  British  and  Foreign,  which 
went  through  our  bank  in  regular  course,  and  was  duly  paid  at 
theirs." 

"  Then  they  must  have  reopened  it,"  said  Luke. 

"  My  dear  sir,  they  never  closed  it,  for  I  made  personal  in- 
quiry in  the  matter." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say  " 

"  Yes,  I  mean  to  say  exactly  what  I  have  said ;  they  are  now 
at  the  British  and  Foreign ;  they  have  been  there,  and  they  will 
be  there,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter." 

"  I  only  repeated  to  you  what  I  was  told  myself." 

"  That  of  course ;  but  why  were  you  told  so  ]  " 

"  I  can  only  imagine  that  my  informant  was  himself  deceived." 

"  Your  informant  being  " 

Luke  hesitated,  then  he  said — 

"  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  disguise  about  the 
matter — Mr  Friars  was  my  authority." 

"  You  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  some  three  or  four  years 
back  in  connection  with  Mr  Friars'  acceptances  'I "  Mr  Howe  said, 
interrogatively. 

"  Yes,"  Luke  replied,  "  but  they  were  all  paid  at  last." 

"  And  you  have  continued  to  do  business  with  hitn  ever  since  ? " 

"  No,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  have  never  done  business  with 
him  in  my  life.  Those  first  bills  were  given  for  money  owing 
by  Mr  Friars  to  the  person  who  found  the  capital  with  which  I 
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started.  Everything  I  have  done  for  him  lately  has  been  en- 
tirely a  matter — I  cannot  say  of  friendship,  for  he  is  not  a  friend 
of  mine — but  of  friendly  assistance." 

"  And  you  have  derived  no  benefit  from  those  transactions  ?  ^' 

"Not  to  the  extent  of  sixpence ;  rather  the  contrary." 

"  You  must  be  a  most  obliging  acquaintance,"  observed  Mr 
Howe ;  and  Luke  bit  his  lips  at  the  remark,  but  tried,  and  suc- 
cessfully, to  keep  liis  temper. 

"  There  is  nothing  more  difficult,  I  suppose,  than  to  believe  in 
truth,"  began  Mr  Howe,  after  a  pause,  "  but  I  believe  you,  Mr 
Ross,  singular  as  your  statement  sounds." 

"  Thank  you,"  Luke  replied,  "  for  I  feel  it  must  have  tried 
your  faith.  The  plain  fact  is  this,  however — I  do  not  like  Austin 
Friars,  but  I  like  to  help  him  when  I  can ;  further,  the  capital 
I  have  referred  to  was  left  in  my  hands  with  an  implied  under- 
standing that  when  he  wanted  assistance  I  was  to  afford  it." 

"  Mr  Friars  seems  to  be  rich  in  friends." 

"  I  doubt  it,"  the  other  said  ;  and  then  ensued  a  second  silence, 
which  was  at  length  broken  by  Mr  Howe  with  these  words — 

"  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Mr  Friars  is  perfectly 
solvent  now  ?  " 

"  I  should  imagine  not." 

"  Then,  were  I  you,  I  should  come  to  some  satisfactory  un- 
derstanding with  him  on  the  subject  we  have  been  discussing, 
and  get  him  at  once  to  lodge  sufficient  money  to  meet  all  the 
bills  you  may  have  got  discounted  for  him." 

"  Why  do  you  advise  me  to  adopt  such  a  course?  "  Luke  asked, 

hastily.     "  You  surely  do  not  imagine  " and  then  he  stopped 

short,  warned  to  do  so  by  a  look  in  Mr  Howe's  eye  and  a  sudden 
movement  of  his  hand. 

"  Not  for  a  moment,"  said  that  gentleman  ;  '*  but  still  I  should 
do  so,  and  at  once.  It  will  be  a  real  kindness  to  him.  believe 
me." 

"  Of  course  this  is  strictly  confidential,"  Mr  Ross  ventured,  in 
an  almost  entreating  tone. 

"  Of  course — unless  I  am  compelled  to  treat  it  otherwise." 

And  Luke  walked  out  of  the  office  with  a  faint  sick  feeling 
oppressing  him — with  the  sensation  of  one  who  has  received  some 
unexpected  and  violent  blow. 

He  did  not  go  direct  to  Billiter  Square ;  he  was  not  a  man  to 
act  upon  a  sudden  impulse,  or  to  let  suspicion  blind  his  reason ; 
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so  he  went  back  to  Scott's  Yard,  and  finished  his  daily  work,  and 
ate  his  dinner — bringing  no  great  appetite  to  the  meal — and  was 
just  in  the  act  of  drawing  up  an  easy-chair  to  the  fire,  in  order 
to  think  Mr  Howe's  suggestions  over  at  his  leisure,  when  he  heard 
a  loud  knock  and  ring  at  the  front  door,  and  immediately  after- 
wards Mr  Friars  entered. 

"  I  was  just  wanting  to  see  you.  Friars,"  Mr  Ross  remarked. 

''  And,  as  you  may  conclude  by  my  being  here,  I  was  just 
wanting  to  see  you,"  Austin  replied  ;  "and  since  we  both  desired 
the  same  thing,  I  will  not  make  the  apology  for  intruding  after 
ofiice  hours,  and  so  forth,  that  I  intended.  Now,  what  is  your 
trouble  %     We  may  as  well  get  that  over  first.'' 

*'  No,"  Luke  answered ;  "  we  will  get  yours,  if  you  please. 
Mine  is,  I  know,  a  longer  one.  Sit  down."  And  he  pushed  the 
solitary  arm-chair  his  room  boasted  towards  Austin,  who  took 
possession  of  it,  while  he  said — 

"  I  want  help  over  to-morrow," 

"  For  how  much,  and  for  what  1 " 

"  To  meet  a  payment;  and  I  am  about  eight  hundred  short." 

"  I  have  not  three  at  command." 

"  Could  you  get  me  a  bill  done  ?  " 

"  No  ;  that  I  cannot,"  Luke  said  slowly.  "  I  fancy  my  dis- 
counts are  pretty  nearly  stopped." 

"What  can  you  mean?" 

''Just  this:  that  you  and  I  and  the  people  upon  whom  you 
have  drawn  must  manage  to  meet  the  paper  I  have  of  yours  now 
under  discount,  for  I  shall  not  be  able  to  renew." 

"My  God!  don't  say  that!"  Austin  exclaimed;  and  Luke 
saw  despair  written  across  his  face  in  characters  he  could  read 
with  the  light  thrown  thereon  by  Mr  Howe's  revelations. 

"But  I  must  say  it,"  Luke  persisted;  "and  for  your  sake 
and  mine  too,  I  must  say  more,  and  ask  you.  Friars,  what  there 
is  queer  about  your  paper  ?  " 

"  Queer  ! "  repeated  Austin.  "  What  the  deuce  are  you 
driving  at  % " 

"Do  you  mean  to  brave  it  out,  or  shall  I  tell  you  what  I 
know — that  you  have  been  deceiving  me — that  those  acceptances 
are  no  acceptances  at  all  ? " 

"Be  plain,  man,  and  have  it  out,"  interrupted  Austin. 
"  What  is  it  you  suspect  'I  " 

"  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you,  since  even  walls  have  ears.     The 
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words  shall  not  be  mentioned  between  us  while  tliere  is  a  chance 
of  return.  It  is  no  time  this,  Friars,  to  blame  you,  or  I  should 
have  something  to  say  about  the  way  you  have  let  me  in.  I 
will  be  your  friend  if  you  permit.  Tell  me  just  how  you  stand, 
and  if  with  my  help  you  can  pull  through,  you  shall." 

"  I  swear  to  you,  Ross,  I  am  solvent." 

"  Then  why  did  you  ever  commence  tbis?" 

Without  the  slightest  hesitation  Austin  told  him. 

"A  day  came,"  he  said,  "  when  the  receipts  utterly  failed  to 
pay  the  outgoings.  I  was  doing  a  fine  business ;  but  I  could 
not  get  help.  I  had  friends  who  might  have  assisted,  but 
they  were  away.  The  plan  came  into  my  head,  standing  in 
Monteith's  office,  and  I  hailed  it  as  an  inspiration.  It  seemed 
so  easy,  and  it  was  so  easy  just  at  first." 

"  What  was  the  first  ? "  asked  Luke. 

"  One  on  Thompson.  I  got  it  done  at  my  own  bank  ;  and 
from  that  time,  whenever  I  was  short,  I  helped  myself ;  and  had 
business  kept  on  tolerably  good,  I  should  not,  by  this  time,  have 
needed  anything  of  the  sort.  But  somehow  I  could  not  attend 
latterly  to  my  ordinary  work.  I  grew  ill,  and  low,  and  ner- 
vous " 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you  from  my  heart ! "  Luke  exclaimed, 
earnestly,  as  Austin  suddenly  broke  down. 

It  is  said  that  the  state  of  mind  which  pities  a  sinner  instead 
of  condemning  him  is  morally  low;  but  in  the  records  of 
Christianity  it  seems  to  me  not  unworthy  of  a  place.  Let  this 
be  as  it  may,  however,  Luke,  seated  by  his  own  hearth,  listening 
to  this  poor  weak  wretch's  confessions,  felt  heartily  sorry  for 
him. 

It  was  such  an  end,  O  Merciful  Father ! — it  was  such  an 
ending  to  the  story  which  might  have  terminated  so  differently, 
that  Luke's  heart  was  moved  to  a  pity  it  had  never  before 
known  for  man ;  and  he  determined  that  if  any  stone  he  might 
turn  could  save  Austin,  the  man  should  not  be  taken  up  before 
Alderman  Turtle,  and  duly  committed  for  trial,  and  tried  at  the 
assizes,  and  found  guilty,  and  sentenced — well,  to  something 
which  would  as  inevitably  kill  him  as  if  Calcraft  were  called  iu 
to  assist  at  an,  for  Austin,  excessively  early  toilet. 

Afterwards  Austin  Friars  said  his  friend's  kindness  on  that 
eventful  evening  prevented  his  committing  suicide  i  but  no  one 
who  knew  Austin  credited  the  statement. 
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It  would  have  required  a  great  deal  of  misery — physical 
misery,  I  mean — ere  Mr  Friars  would  have  parted  with 
a  life  that,  spite  of  all  its  annoyances,  had  not  be  purely 
unpleasant. 

Yet  for  once  Mr  Friars  proved  grateful,  and  expressed  himself 
gratefully — a  fact  not  entirely  unworthy  of  notice  here. 

Had  he  proved  true  as  well,  it  might  have  fared  better  with 
him,  but  he  could  not,  even  in  that  supreme  moment,  tell  Luke 
the  precise  extent  of  his  trouble.  There  were  one  or  two  small 
items  he  kept  back,  of  no  concern,  it  might  be,  to  any  one  save 
the  owner,  yet  which  proved  eventually  of  vital  consequence 
to  him. 

Late  into  the  night  they  two  most  dissimilar  talked'  earnestly  j 
the  fire  burned  low,  and  the  gas  (pressure  being  turned  off  at 
the  works),  burned  dim ;  but  still  Austin  and  Luke  Ross  talked 
on.     At  length  the  younger  man  said — 

*'It  is  nearly  two  o'clock,  and  you  can  never  get  back  to 
Highgate  to-night — will  you  take  a  bed  here  ? " 

"  No,"  Austin  answered ;  "I  will  go  back  to  Billiter  Square; 
I  have  slept  there  five  nights  out  of  six  lately." 

"  I  will  walk  so  far  with  you,*'  Mr  Ross  said ;  and  in  the 
winter's  night,  or  rather  morning,  they  paced  through  the 
deserted  streets  to  that  square  close  by  which  another  man,  in 
whose  fortunes  some  readers  were  interested  six  years  back,  had 
done  much  harder  and  much  honester  work  than  Austin  Friars 
ever  knew  the  meaning  of. 

At  the  door  of  his  office  Mr  Friars  wrung  Luke's  hand. 
"  You  have  been  the  best  friend  I  ever  knew,"  he  said,  "  and  I 
shall  never  forget,  and  I  shall  try  to  deserve,  your  kindness." 

Nevertheless  he  had  lied  to  Luke,  and  Luke,  walking  back  to 
Scott's  Yard  with  the  excitement  subsiding  and  the  glamour 
removed,  felt  vaguely  conscious  of  the  fact. 

"  Yet  he  need  not  have  deceived  me  surely,"  Luke  considered ; 
which  only  proved  how  little  he  knew  of  the  manners  and  habits 
of  those  who  fail  to  speak  the  truth,  since  it  is  not  as  a  rule 
because  he  is  talking  to  you,  or  to  me,  reader,  or  to  anybody  else, 
that  a  man  lies,  but  just  because  he  is  speaking  to  somebody, 
because  he  cannot  help  it,  because  it  is  part  of  his  nature  so  to 
do — as  much  part  of  his  nature  as  Doctor  Watts  asserts  barking 
and  biting  is  of  that  of  dogs. 

It  does  not  arise  from  forethought  or  deliberation.     Most 
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probably,  if  the  man  deliberated  at  all,  he  would  decide  that, 
however  painful  it  might  be  to  speak  frankly  and  deal  fairly, 
honest  truthfulness  would,  after  all,  prove  his  best  course. 

We  talk  of  a  liar  as  though  he  lied  on  purpose,  never  con- 
sidering that  it  is  more  difhcult  for  some  persons  to  speak  the 
truth  than  for  an  English  child  to  converse  in  French. 

It  is  so  natural,  however,  for  a  man  who  is  not  in  the  habit 
of  stating  black  to  be  white,  and  crediting  the  statement  himself, 
to  believe  another  who  assures  him,  "  Upon  my  word,  you  now 
know  everything,"  that  although  it  was  foolish  in  Luke  Koss  to 
imagine  Austin  had  not  deceived  him,  because  he  could  have  no 
possible  object  in  doing  so,  the  majority  of  people  placed  in 
his  position  might  easily  have  been  deluded  into  the  same 
error. 

To  an  ordinary  mind,  Austin  had  so  much  to  gain  by  speaking 
the  truth,  and  so  much  to  lose  by  attempting  further  deception, 
that  even  while  Luke  doubted  the  man,  he  ultimately  accepted 
his  facts,  and,  satisfied  by  an  examination  of  the  Billiter  Square 
books  that,  if  the  printed  memoranda  furnished  by  Austin  in 
addition  were  correct,  the  business  was  considerably  more  than 
solvent,  he  set  himself  to  work  in  order  that  Mr  Friars  might  be 
extricated  without  public  disgrace  from  the  pit  into  which  he 
had  stumbled. 

It  was  not  light  labour  by  any  means,  but  Luke  had  not 
anticipated  it  would  prove  light.  His  hope  was  that,  for  reward, 
some  day  Yorke  might  know ;  and  if  she  never  knew,  why  his 
own  heart  told  him  that  it  was  for  her  dear  sake  he  was  working 
now  as  he  had  laboured  in  those  old  times  when  he  and  Austin 
were  together  in  Scott's  Yard,  struggling  for  the  fortune  which 
ever  eluded  their  grasp. 

That  he  should  have  come  to  do  so  much  for  Austin,  dis- 
associated from  Yorke,  sometimes  amazed  himself ;  but  he  had 
learnt  that,  in  the  years  which  had  come  and  gone  since  he  first 
made  Mr  Friars'  acquaintance,  which  can  never  be  thoroughly 
taught  by  any  one  save  a  woman,  nor  practised  by  any  one  save 
a  man,  since  the  woman's  theory,  being  more  beautiful,  is  less 
capable  of  realisation,  while  the  man's  slow  working  out  of  her 
theory  clothes,  oftentimes  as  with  a  glory,  the  otherwise  common- 
place transactions  of  his  daily  life. 

The  one  key  is  pitched  so  high  that  few  are  able  to  carry  on 
the  melody  from  hour  to  hour  and  from  week  to  week,  while 
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the  other  commences  so  low  that  it  is  capable  without  weariness 
of  swelling  into  louder  and  louder  music  as  the  need  for  its 
strength  increases.  The  woman  can  place  a  man's  finger  on  the 
notes°  and  tell  him  fluently  how  to  discourse  sweet  sounds  ;  but 
long  after  she  has  turned  aside  weary  and  disappointed,  he  will 
be  rolling  out  those  grand  harmonies,  tenderly  bringing  forth  those 
sweet  and  gentle  airs  which  seem  to  refine  our  humanity,  and 
inspire  us  with  valour  and  endurance  to  fight  out  the  battle  of 

But  to  Luke,  fighting  out  his  battle,  there  came  then  no  echo 
of  the  music  himself  was  making.  Afterwards,  in  the  watches 
of  the  night,  and  sometimes  in  the  daytime,  when,  his  feet  stray- 
ing along  pleasant  paths,  he  walked  alone,  there  came  to  his  soul 
a  grateful  murmur  from  that  iEolian  harp  the  strings  of  which 
are  swept  now  and  then  by  the  winds  of  memory. 

He  had  done  something— he  had  done  his  best — he  had 
striven  to  keep  sorrow  and  disgrace  from  his  fellow-man— 
the  man  she  had  loved ;  and  if  he  failed  to  save  him  utterly,  as 
he  did,  the  fault  lay  not  in  Luke  Ross  or  in  his  endeavours,  but 
in  Austin  Friars  himself. 

For,  as  I  have  said,  the  man  could  not  be  honest ;  he  could 
not  bare  the  state  of  his  affairs  to  Luke,  and  say,  with  any 
shadow  of  truth,  "  That  is  the  worst."  He  told  him  part,  and 
allowed  him  to  help  him  with  part,  but  in  this,  as  in  every  otlier 
transaction  of  his  life,  he  kept  something  back,  and  that  ''some- 
thing "  eventually  proved  his  undoing. 

Of  himself  he  was  not  able  to  face  the  worst ;  even  com- 
mercially he  could  not  compass  his  own  salvation.  He  worked 
harder  than  any  man  knew  ;  he  lay  awake  at  night  plannmg 
ways  and  means ;  he  was  at  his  post  early,  and  so  late  took 
rest,  but  nothing  avaUed.  The  hour  again  came,  as  it  always 
does  come  again  and  again  and  again  to  such  people,  when  he 
could  "  not  see  his  way,"  or  let  anybody  else  see  it  for  him— 
when  in  his  despair  he  wrote  to  Yorke  Forde,  and  Yorke,  m 
reply,  referred  him  to — Luke  Ross. 

He  might  have  known  it  was  just  the  course  a  woman  would 
adopt,  yet  he  sat  when  he  received  her  note  like  one  paralysed ; 
while  almost  at  one  and  the  same  moment  Luke  Ross,  reading 
her  letter,  felt  satisfied  Austin  had  deceived  him,  and  that, 
to  quote' his  own  mental  expression,  the  "last  card  was 
trumped." 
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Which  it  was.  Within  a  week  there  came  to  Billiter  Square 
a  formal  notice  that  "  Your  draft  on  Grahame  lias  been  returned 
dishonoured ; "  whilst  three  days  after,  Mr  Steadly,  checking  Mr 
Monteith's  passbook,  found  therein  a  most  singular  entry — 
"Friars,  £720,  3s.  7d." 

Now  to  Mr  Steadly's  certain  knowledge,  for  he  was  conjfiden- 
tial  clerk  and  manager,  that  draft  had  never  been  accepted  by 
Monteith.  There  was  no  entry  of  it  anywhere  ;  and  closely 
scanning  the  signature  scrawled  across  the  bill,  Mr  Steadly  broke 
out  into  a  cold  sweat,  for  he  could  have  sworn  that  Mr  Monteith 
had  never  written  the  A.  Monteith  which  there  met  his  eyes ; 
and  in  a  moment  it  flashed  across  his  mind,  as  in  Howe  & 
Lovell's  office  it  had  flashed  through  the  mind  of  Luke  Ross, 
that  the  solution  of  the  enigma  which  puzzled  them  both  was 

FORGEHY. 

An  ugly  word  to  write,  an  uglier  perhaps  to  speak ;  and  so 
ugly  it  proved  to  Mr  Steadly's  imagination  that,  folding  the 
paper  up  carefully,  he  took  his  way  to  Austin's  office  and  asked 
if  he  could  speak  a  few  words  to  him  alone. 

"What  is  it ? "  Austin  asked,  though  right  well  he  knew  what 
was  coming. 

"  I  find,  sir,"  began  Mr  Steadly,  "  that  an  acceptance  of  Mr 
Monteith's  for  £720,  3s.  7d.  was  paid  last  week,  and  it  puzzles 
me,  for  I  have  no  memorandum  or  entry  of  it  whatsoever  j 
neither  can  I  discover  for  what  transaction  it  was  given." 

"And  supposing  you  cannot,  what  then?"  asked  Austin 
defiantly. 

"  Why,  Mr  Friars,  I  hoped  you  would  tell  me,  and  so  enable 
it  to  go  through  the  books  now." 

"  I  am  confident  you  never  came  here  on  such  an  errand  with 
Mr  Monteith's  knowledge." 

"  No,  sir ;  Mr  Monteith  is,  as  you  know,  at  Pau ; "  and  the 
pair  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment  defiantly,  then  Austin 
said — 

"  Mr  Steadly,  I  do  not  mind  telling  you  confidentially  that  Mr 
Monteith  accepted  that  bill  for  me  as  an  accommodation.  I 
required  the  amount,  and  he  was  short  at  the  time,  and  he  lent 
me  his  name.  That  is  the  whole  story ;  you  need  not  mention 
it  to  him  lest  he  should  be  vexed  at  my  letting  any  third  person 
know ;  but  I  think  I  may  trust  you,  Mr  Steadly,  and  when  Mr 
Monteith  returns,  and  you  go  away  for  your  little  holiday,  you 
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must  let  me  contribute  a  trifle  towards  travelling  expenses. 
Stay,  I  may  as  well  give  it  to  you  now,  in  case  you  should  be 
shy  about  coming,"  Saying  which,  Mr  Friars  pulled  his  cheque- 
book towards  him,  and  would  have  begun  to  write,  but  that  Mr 
Steadly  stopped  him. 

"  Please  do  not,  Mr  Friars.     I  cannot  take  your  money." 

"Why  not,  you  fooU"  and  the  sharp  sudden  change  in 
Austin's  manner  was  wonderful  to  see. 

"  Because  it  would  be  like  taking  hush-money  ;  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  hold  my  tongue." 

"You  mean  to  go  blabbing  about  our  affairs  all  over 
London  ? "  . 

"  No,  sir  \  I  only  mean  to  ask  Mr  Monteith  to  tell  me  if  he 
recollects  accepting  this  bill ; "  and  Mr  Steadly  drew  the  paper 
from  his  pocket-book. 

In  an  access  of  rage,  Austin  seized  the  document,  tore  it  in 
two,  and  then  flung  it  upon  the  blazing  fire,  where,  before  Mr 
Steadly  could  rush  forward  to  the  rescue,  it  was  nothing  but 
charred  and  useless  scraps,  that  crumbled  into  powder  as  he 
touched  them. 

"You  can  make  impertinent  inquiries  now  if  you  like," 
said  Austin ;  "  you  had  better  have  taken  my  offer  and  held 
your  tongue." 

"It  will  be  for  Mr  Monteith  to  make  inquiries  when  he 
returns,"  answered  Mr  Steadly. 

"  You  can  wait  till  he  thinks  fit  to  do  so  then,  I  suppose," 
retorted  Austin,  murmuring  to  himself,  as  Mr  Steadly  left  the 
room — 

"  Now  if  it  would  only  please  the  Almighty  to  take  Monteith 
to  Himself,  I  should  believe  in  an  overruling  Providence.  His 
cough  was  no  better  when  Mary  heard  last ; "  and  he  turned 
again  to  face  the  worst  of  the  troubles  which  were  closing  round 
him,  unconscious  that  Mr  Steadly,  instead  of  waiting  patiently 
for  his  principal's  return,  had,  after  an  inspection  of  Monteith's 
balance  on  the  day  when  Austin  declared  that  he  had  given 
that  acceptance,  telegraphed  over  to  France — 

"A  bill,  dated  26th  October,  drawn  by  A.  Friars  k  Co., 
was  due  last  week.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  omission,  as 
I  can  find  no  record  of  it  in  the  books." 

The  answer  to  which  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  I  leave  for  London  to-night." 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

MR  MONTEITH  BEGINS  TO  UNDERSTAND. 

When  Luke  Ross  received  Yorke's  letter,  he  went  straight  over 
to  Billiter  Square  and  accused  Austin  in  very  plain  terms  of 
having  been  caught  playing  at  that  game  popularly  known  as 
hide-and-seek.  "  You  must  have  other  embarrassments  of  which 
you  never  told  me,"  he  said,  "  and  so  from  this  hour  I  wash  my 
hands  of  you  and  your  concerns." 

"Do  not  say  that,"  Austin  entreated;  "I  shall  never  be  able 
to  get  through  without  you,  and  that  was,  after  all,  only  a  little 
trumpery  three  hundred  thing  of  Grahame's." 

"  Grahame  ! "  repeated  Mr  Ross ;  "  you  told  me  you  were  clear 
of  him." 

"  Yes,  because  he  would  not  matter.  So  long  as  his  banker's 
balance  is  the  same  as  he  makes  it,  he  is  not  the  man  to  concern 
himself  with  details." 

"And  that  bill" 

"  Has  been  dishonoured.     I  have  had  notice  of  it." 

"  Great  heavens  !  "  exclaimed  Luke  Ross ;  "the  man  does  not 
live  who  could  keep  you  out  of  Newgate  !  "  And,  hearing  this 
cheering  statement,  Mr  Friars  thrust  his  hands  deep  down  in  his 
pockets,  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  and  cursed  the  hour 
when  he  was  born. 

"  How  much  is  there  out  altogether?"  Luke  at  length  in- 
quired ;  but  Austin  had  turned  sulky,  and  refused  the  slightest 
information. 

"  If  you  do  not  like  to  trust  me,"  he  said  ;  "  if  you  make  such 
a  fuss  about  the  merest  trifles,  and  because  you  have  helped  me 
a  little  consider  you  are  therefore  entitled  to  treat  me  as  though 
I  were  either  a  slave  or  an  imbecile,  you  had  better,  as  you  say, 
wash  your  hands  of  me  and  my  concerns ;  only,  since  you  under- 
took to  drive  my  coach,  it  is  hardly  fair  for  you  to  insist  on  my 
taking  the  reins  just  as  I  am  in  danger  of  being  upset." 

"  Friars,"  began  Mr  Ross,  "  when  I  said  I  would  do  my 
best  to  get  you  out  of  this  mess,  you  assured  me  I  knew  every- 
thing." 
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''And  so  yon  did — everything  which  it  was  needfnl  for  you  to 
know,"  interrupted  Austin. 

"  And  I  have  gone  on  and  on,  involving  myself  solely  to  keep 
you  out  of  trouble,  until  now  I  cannot  clear  myself  of  you  with- 
out asking  time  from  my  own  creditors." 

'•'  That  was  the  reason  you  offered  to  help  me  at  first,"  Mr 
Friars  remarked  coolly;  "you  were  so  deep  in  you  knew  you 
must  sink  if  I  did." 

"  You  are  an  ungrateful  hound  !  "  retorted  Luke. 

"  Oh,  if  you  come  to  that,"  began  Austin ;  but  the  other  did 
not  wait  to  hear  the  finish  of  his  sentence. 

Angry  with  himself,  mad  at  his  own  folly,  cursing  the  weak- 
ness which  had  led  him — even  for  her  sake — to  try  and  serve  so 
mean  and  graceless  a  cur,  Luke  Ross  walked  back  to  Scott's 
Yard  determined  to  face  the  state  of  his  own  affairs,  and  at  any 
sacrifice  close  his  transactions  with  Mr  Friars. 

At  that  moment  he  would  have  done  much  to  recall  his  letter 
to  Yorke,  which  he  had  hastily  written  before  leaving  his 
office,  and  posted  in  Lombard  Street  on  his  way  to  BilHter 
Square. 

The  little  piece  of  self-exaltation  at  the  close  of  that  epistle, 
foreign  to  his  nature,  had  been  dictated  by  a  variety  of  feelings. 
He  wanted  her  not  to  feel  that  the  money  advanced  to  Austin 
was  a  serious  loss  or  inconvenience  to  him.  He  felt  glad  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  to  tell  her  the  world  had  prospered  witli 
him  j  to  prove  he  had  been  able  to  do  more — much  more — than 
keep  his  head  above  water. 

He  had  not  meant  to  be  vainglorious  or  boastful,  but  now, 
with  a  thorough  consciousness  of  all  the  future  might  have  in 
store  for  him,  he  could  not  help  acknowledging  that  it  had 
been  very  like  saying,  "  See  how  ill  he  has  done,  and  how 
well  L" 

"  And  when  she  hears  I  am  embarrassed,  as  hear  some  day 
she  must,  what  will  she  think  of  my  statement  %  Not  that  I 
need  care  much  now  what  she  thinks  about  me,  for  no 
thoughts  can  place  us  further  from  each  other  than  we 
are."° 

All  that  evening  and  late  into  the  night  Luke  worked  hard 
at  his  books.  He  was  no  coward,  and  yet  the  result  appalled 
him.  His  creditors  might  give  him  time — he  saw  no  reason  to 
doubt  their  doing  so;  but  even  in  the  best  event,  he  beheld 
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nothing  before  him  save  years,  long  years  of  labour — labour 
which  could  bear  no  productive  fruit  for  him,  and  which  was 
required  only  to  pay  the  debts  of  another  man  whom  he  utterly 
despised. 

"  And  all  for  a  woman,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  laid  aside 
the  sheet  of  paper  on  which  he  had  jotted  down  the  various 
sums  for  which  he  stood  indebted,  "  who  will  never  even  know. 
It  is  very  hard." 

And  it  was.  But  there  are  times  in  life  when  everything 
seems  hard — harder  than  at  brighter  seasons — and  one  of  those 
dark  hours  was  on  Luke  Ross  then. 

Nothing  in  the  world  had  he  valued  save  for  her ;  and  now 
she  was  gone,  and  all  other  possessions  seemed  slipping  from 
him  likewise. 

Even  his  good  name,  for  who  would  believe — who,  not  under- 
standing the  whole  story — that  he  had  risked  so  much  without 
expecting  to  reap  personal  advantage  % 

"  It  was  not  honest  on  my  part,"  he  considered ;  but  then  he 
had,  spite  of  all  warning,  trusted  Austin  Friars,  and  this  was  the 
result. 

"  Had  he  done  wisely  to  quarrel  with  him  ? "  Luke  marvelled, 
and  then  both  judgment  and  experience  assured  him  he  was 
right  in  striving,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  free  himself  from 
the  burden  of  a  man  who,  even  when  drowning,  refused  to 
say  honestly  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  weight  he  was 
carrying. 

Regarded  even  as  an  experiment,  to  quote  Mr  CoUis'  idea, 
Austin  had  failed ;  and  the  man  must  have  been  little  better 
than  an  idiot  who,  after  Luke's  last  experience  of  Mr  Friars, 
had  ventured  anything  further  on  his  straightforwardness. 

"  No,"  thus  Luke  finished  his  mental  soliloquy,  *'  the  Gazetity 
bankruptcy,  beggary,  rather  than  any  further  pecuniary  trans- 
actions with  Mr  Austin  Friars." 

For  a  few  weeks  Luke  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way, 
without  any  event  occurring  calculated  either  to  change 
or  hurry  his  resolution  of  asking  his  creditors  to  give  hiia 
time. 

So  long  as  even  the  ghost  of  a  chance  remained  of  his  being  able 
to  meet  his  engagements  himself,  or  of  Austin  being  able  to  meet 
them  for  him,  he  resolved  to  struggle  on,  and  occasionally  the 
hope  grew  strong  within  him  that  perhaps  Mr  Friars,  finding 
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there  was  no  further  help  to  be  had  from  him,  would  seek  it, 
and  not  unsuccessfully,  from  some  one  else. 

He  was  strengthened  in  this  hope  by  the  fact  that,  although 
he  had  written  to  Austin  pointing  out  the  pain  application  for 
money,  or  in  fact  any  communication  of  any  kind  from  him, 
must  give  Mrs  Forde,  no  answer  came  in  return. 

He  knew  Mr  Friars  well  enough  to  be  quite  aware,  even  if 
the  letter  reached  him,  that  he  would  gladly  have  seized  upon  it 
as  a  pretext  for  further  correspondence,  supposing  further  cor- 
respondence could  serve  his  turn,  and  therefore,  when  day  after 
day  passed  by  and  brought  no  letter,  Luke  concluded,  not 
unreasonably,  that  another  pilot  had  been  found  who  might, 
after  all,  bring  the  "  Austin  Friars  "  safe  into  port. 

But  in  this  he  chanced  to  be  mistaken ;  and  he  found  out  his 
mistake  when,  one  morning,  Mr  Monteith,  looking  haggard  and 
worn,  entered  his  office,  and  said — 

"I  want  to  speak  to  you  on  a  very  serious  subject,  Mr 
Ross — can  you  give  me  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  interrup- 
tion % " 

"  Yes,  if  you  do  not  mind  coming  down  into  my  sitting- 
room;"  and  Luke  first  locked  his  office-door,  and  then  con- 
ducted Mr  Monteith  to  that  large  apartment  on  the  ground  floor 
where  Yorke  surprised  a  family  party  on  an  Easter  Sunday, 
some  three  years  previously. 

"  Here  no  one  will  interrupt  us,"  remarked  Mr  Ross,  bolting 
the  door  inside.     "  And  now,  what  is  it  1 " 

"  You  know  very  well  what  it  is,"  answered  the  merchant. 
"  I  know  you  have  been  doing  your  best  to  keep  disgrace  from 
him — from  us — but  you  might  as  well  have  saved  your  labour. 
Nothing  can  save  him— or  me." 

"  How  did  you  hear  it  ? "  Luke  asked. 

"  Why  he  used  my  name  as  well." 

"  For  any  large  amount  %  " 

"  So  far  as  I  know  at  present,  for  over  seven  hundred — but 
what  there  may  be  yet  to  come,  God  only  knows.  That  is  not 
the  worst,  however." 

"Whatis  the  worst?" 

"  A  fellow  of  the  name  of  Grahame  has  been  with  me  threaten- 
ing to  expose  the  whole  affair  if  I  do  not  make  it  worth  his 
while  to  hold  his  tongue.  Now,  Mr  Ross,  I  would  pay  any 
money  if  I  could  only  be  certain  of  the  result;  but  uncertain  as 
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I  am,  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  amount  for  which  he  has 
used  my  name,  I  dare  not  even  try  to  make  terms.  He  may 
have  got  advances  to  the  extent  of  thousands  and  thousands ; 
and,  forgeries  or  the  reverse,  I  shall  have  to  be  responsible. 
The  whole  thing  means  social,  commercial,  and  pecuniary  ruin," 

"And  it  means  just  about  the  same  thing  to  me,"  Luke 
answered. 

"What  could  you  have  been  thinking  about?" 

"  You  will  perhaps  scarcely  credit  ray  statement,  but  I  be- 
lieved him ;  believed  he  had  told  me  the  extent  and  nature  of 
his  liabilities ;  believed  him  to  have  yielded  to  sudden  tempta- 
tion ;  believed,  if  I  helped  him,  I  might  retrieve  both  his  position 
and  my  own ;  and  the  result  is  just  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected." 

"  Do  you  think  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  matter  1 " 

"Not  unless  some  one  could  ascertain  exactly  how  he  is 
situated ;  and  even  then  I  fear  the  information  would  come  too 
late.  The  only  course  I  can  suggest  is  that  you  should  consult 
his  uncle,  Mr  CoUis.     You  might  do  so,  though  I  could  not." 

"  Is  it  not  a  singular  thing  that  his  relations  have  held  them- 
selves so  resolutely  aloof  ever  since  I  unhappily  became  connected 
with  him  ? " 

"  If  you  refer  to  Mr  CoUis,  I  think  not.  Friars,  I  know,  tired 
him  out  years  and  years  ago,  as  he  has  tired,  and  will  tire,  every 
human  being  who  has  ever  anything  to  do  with  him." 

"  Oh,  my  poor  girl ! "  exclaimed  Mr  Monteith. 

"  Does  she  know  ?  "  Luke  ventured. 

"  If  she  did  it  would  kill  her,"  was  the  reply.  "  Neverthe- 
less," said  Luke,  "  I  am  confident  she  ought  to  know,  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Friars  will  have  to  leave  the  country, 
and  the  sooner  he  goes  the  better." 

"  What  makes  you  say  that  ■?  " 

"  Why,  you  are  at  the  mercy  of  all  sorts  of  people  while  he 
remains  here.  Were  he  once  out  of  danger,  you  might  almost 
dictate  your  terms." 

"  Who  is  there  to  put  him  in  danger  1 " 

"  Grahame,  for  instance ;  but  he,  you  say,  may  be  bought. 
His  bankers,  who  cannot.  Howe  &  Lovell,  who  will  avoid  pub- 
licity if  possible.  These  we  know  of,  and  there  may  be  a  dozen 
more  that  we  know  nothing  of  now,  but  who  may  turn  up  at  any 
moment." 
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"  It  has  broken  my  heart,"  Mr  Monteith  said  wearily  ;  "  and 
to  think  that,  amongst  all  who  knew  him — all — there  was  not 
one  to  tell  me  the  manner  of  man  to  whom  I  proposed  giving 
my  child." 

''  I  suspect  there  were  very  few  persons  who  knew  the  manner 
of  man  Austin  Friars  really  was ;  and  those  few  did  not  consider 
it  their  business.  Besides,  supposing  any  one  had  gone  up  to 
Manchester  Square  and  told  you  everything  he  knew  or  thought 
about  your  daughter's  lover,  you  would  not  have  believed  him  ; 
and  it  is  just  because  people  will  not  believe  that  men  and  women 
who  know  anything  of  the  world  never  give  advice  nor  carry  tales." 

"  Still,  had  I  only  known  one  tale — the  outlines  of  which  I 
just  guess  " 

"  Please  stop,  Mr  Monteith,"  interrupted  Luke  authoritatively. 
"  We  were  talking  about  your  son-in-law's  pecuniary  difficulties, 
and  to  me  you  shall  talk  of  nothing  else." 

"  You  are  right,  no  doubt,  and  yet " 

"  And  yet,"  finished  Luke,  "  it  must  be  as  I  say." 

Which  decision  was  the  more  aggravating,  since  Mr  Monteith 
had  come  to  Scott's  Yard  determined  to  learn  as  much  as  he 
could  in  Austin's  disfavour,  and  so  steel  his  heart  against  him. 

"  You  advise  rae  to  consult  with  Mr  Collis,"  he  said,  after  a 
pause  filled  up  with  rather  bitter  thoughts ;  "  but  the  position  is 
awkward.  I  do  not  know  Mr  Collis  personally,  although  I  know 
very  well  who  he  is." 

"  I  know  him  personally,  and  will  go  round  to  Austin  Friars 
and  bring  him  to  your  office  if  you  like." 

"  No,  thank  you,  but  if  you  would  not  object  to  bringing  him 
here,  I  should  be  so  much  obliged.  By  the  way,  Mr  Ross,  stop 
one  moment  if  you  please.  Has  it  never  struck  you  as  being  a 
little  singular  that  there  should  be  an  Austin  Friars  a  place  and 
an  Austin  Friars  a  man '? " 

"Never,"  Luke  Ross  answered  quickly,  because  he  guessed 
Mr  Monteith  had  heard  something. 

"  But  now  that  I  suggest  the  idea  % " 

"  I  see  nothing  singular  in  the  coincidence.  There  was  an 
apostle  once  named  Luke,  but  I  cannot  think  it  remarkable  that 
I  am  called  Luke  also,  though,  had  choice  been  given  me,  I  should 
certainly  have  selected  some  other  cognomen." 

"  Mr  Ross,  you  are  fencing  with  me." 

"  M^  Monteith,  you  have  been  trying  to  take  me  unawares. 
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Now  let  us  be  frank  with  each  other.  What  is  it  you  want  to 
know?" 

**Mr  Friars'  history." 

*'  You  should  have  inquired  into  that  before  you  let  your 
daughter  marry  him.  Now  that  he  is  her  husband,  you  would 
be  wise  to — pardon  a  vulgar  phrase — '  let  a  sleeping  dog  lie.'  I 
am  going  round  now  to  see  Mr  Collis,  if  I  can.  Supposing  he 
be  not  in,  at  what  hour  would  it  be  most  convenient  for  you  to 
meet  him  here  this  afternoon  % " 

"  May  I  say  five  o'clock  ? "  suggested  Mr  Monteith. 

"  Any  hour  you  please,  but  I  hope  I  shall  bring  him  back  with 
me ;  "  and  so  saying  Luke  departed,  only  to  return  at  the  end  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  Mr  Collis,  who  was  not  in  or  ex- 
pected in  till  three  or  four  o'clock. 

"  I  left  a  note  for  him,  however,"  added  Mr  Ross ;  "  and  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will  keep  the  appointment  I  made."  With 
which  assurance  Mr  Monteith  had  to  content  himself. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 

THE    8T0BM    GATHERS. 

Sometimes  events  march  quickly.  When  a  man  is  in  debt  or  in 
trouble,  they  seldom  stay  their  steps  ;  and  even  between  the  time 
of  Mr  Monteith  leaving  Scott's  Yard  and  returning  thereto, 
several  little  incidents  occurred  which  compelled  even  a  more 
rapid  settlement  of  affairs  than  Luke  had  contemplated. 

In  the  first  place  Mr  Grahame,  who  looked  upon  Austin's 
little  sin  as  a  special  piece  of  good  luck  to  himself,  called  once 
more  upon  Mr  Monteith,  to  know  what  he  meant  to  do  in  the 
affair ;  and  Mr  Monteith,  anxious  to  temporise,  and  yet  still  more 
anxious  not  to  pay  too  dearly  for  that  gratification,  gave  Mr 
Grahame  a  cheque  for  £160,  and  sent  that  gentleman  away 
rejoicing. 

Had  he  known  his  was  not  the  only  name  borrowed  without 
permission  of  the  owner,  his  exultation  would  have  been  more 
moderate  and  his  terms  more  peremptory.  As  it  was,  he  onlj. 
considered  Austin  had  made  a  "  little  mistake  in  his  man,"  and 
that  although  the  enemy  held  the  forged  signature,  and  had 
probably  destroyed  it,  still  they  ought  in  consequence  of  that 
little  indiscretion  to  be  made  to  "  bleed  freely." 

"  Of  course  with  me  it  is  a  matter  of  pounds  shillings  and 
pence,  Mr  Monteith,"  he  said ;  and  Mr  Monteith,  with  an  irony 
foreign  to  his  nature,  had  replied — 

"  It  would  be  an  insult  to  you  to  believe  it  could  be  a  matter 
of  anything  else." 

That  event  was  number  one ;  in  the  next  place,  Mr  Mon- 
teith received  a  private  note  from  his  banker,  wanting  to  see 
him. 

"  Your  account  is  a  little  overdrawn,"  he  said ;  "  but  that  is 
not  what  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about.  Last  evening  a  cheque 
of  yours  came  in  just  in  time  for  marking,  and  no  special  atten- 
tion was  given  to  it ;  but  this  morning  I  have  been  examining 
the  signature,  and  " o 
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"  Will  you  sliow  vne  the  cheque?  "Mr  Monteith  interrupted, 
and  the  cheque  was  brought. 

"■  You  were  right  to  honour  it,"  Mr  Monteith  said,  steadily ; 
"thank  you.  I  will  of  course  put  ray  account  straight  this 
afternoon;"  and  he  was  turning  out  of  the  private  room — his 
face  not  pale,  but  grey  as  ashes — when  the  partner  who  had  con- 
ducted the  above  conversation  stopped  him. 

"Monteith,"  he  said,  "we  have  known  you  for  five-and-thirty 
years,  and  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  in  such  trouble,  as  I  am  sure 
you  must  be ;  tell  me  what  it  all  means.  I  trust  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  rumours  we  " 

"Let  me  go,"  interrupted  Mr  Monteith;  "you  cannot  know 
anything  about  it." 

"  But  if  more  of  these  cheques  come  in  % " 

"  Pay  them,"  was  the  reply. 

"  The  thing  is  impossible." 

"  It  is  not,  if  I  come  here  and  tell  you  to  honour  and  place 
them  to  the  debit  of  my  account,  which  I  do  now ; "  and 
crushing  his  hat  over  his  forehead,  Mr  Monteith  strode  out  of  the 
bank,  followed  by  the  curious  eyes  of  many  clerks  who  had 
known  (long  before  their  principals)  that  there  was  something 
strange  up  with  Monteith's  son-in-law. 

Lastly,  about  three  minutes  to  five  o'clock,  Mr  Turner 
called  in  Scott's  Yard,  and  requested  Luke's  attention  for  a 
minute. 

"  That,"  he  said,  producing  a  piece  of  paper  covered  front 
and  back  with  writing,  "bears  your  as  well  as  Mr  Friars' 
indorsement.  Now  Messrs  Thompson  &  Co.  never  accepted 
it." 

"Will  you  look  at  the  Times  for  half  an  hour,  Mr 
Turner?"  said  Mr  Ross;  "I  have  a  most  pressing  appoint- 
ment at  five,  but  shall  then  be  at  leisure  to  attend  to 
you." 

"Honour  bright!  you  will  attend  to  me  here  and  then?" 
answered  Mr  Turner. 

"  On  my  word,"  declared  Luke  Ross. 

"  Your  word  is  better  to  me  than  Friars'  bond,"  returned  the 
other.  "  So  now  run  along  to  your  appointment,  and  I'll  take 
care  of  myself.  Half-past  five,  remember ; "  and  Luke  replied, 
"All  right!" 

But  it  was  nearly  six  before  Luke  Ross  came  slowly  up  the 
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staircase,  entered  his  office  and  said,  "I  am  sorry  to  have 
detained  you  so  long,  but  I  have  been  particularly  engaged. 
Will  you  walk  down  into  my  room  ?     Monteith  is  there." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  want  to  see  you,  not  Monteith." 

"My  dear  Mr  Turner,  Monteith  is  here  on  the  same 
business  as  yourself,  and  you  must  see  him,  and  Mr  Friars' 
uncle  too." 

"What  uncle?"  asked  Mr  Turner;  "he  who  has  for  crest 
three  balls?" 

"  No,  a  Mr  CoUis — you  must  have  heard  of  him." 

"  True,  but  never — at  least,  never  latterly — believed  he  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  flesh." 

"If  you  come  downstairs  you  will  see  him  in  the  flesh,  and 
plenty  of  it,"  returned  Luke;  and  thus  assured,  Mr  Turner 
descended  to  the  lower  room,  where  Mr  Collis  was  exclaiming, 
in  a  loud  tone,  as  they  entered — 

"  Not  one  sixpence,  sir ;  it  would  be  throwing  good  money 
away." 

"  If  you  mean,"  said  Mr  Turner,  breaking  into  the  con- 
versation, "that  you  will  not  pay  a  sixpence  for  Mr  Austin 
Friars,  I  must  remark  that  I  think  you  are  entirely  in  the 
right." 

"  I  know  1  am,  without  requiring  you  to  be  guarantee  for 
the  fact,"  retorted  Mr  Collis,  sharply.  "As  child,  as  boy, 
as  man,  he  has  been  a  liar  and  a  cheat :  that  he  should 
have  come  to  be  a  forger  too,  does  not  surprise  me  in  the 
least." 

"  But  if  we  could  save  him  now  ? "  put  in  Mr  Monteith. 

"  But  we  cannot  save  him,  not  if  we  would.  If  we  get  every 
one  of  his  signatures  into  our  hands  to-day,  ten  to  one  you 
would  have  to  arrange  for  a  dozen  more  at  the  end  of  two 
months.  He  has  taken  to  this  line  of  life,  and  you  can  no  more 
cure  him  of  it  than " 

"  You  can  cure  a  hen  of  eating  eggs,"  finished  Mr  Turner, 
observing  that  Mr  Collis  seemed  searching  for  an  appropriate 
simile. 

"  I  was  in  hopes  you  could  have  advised  me  in  this  matter," 
said  Mr  Monteith. 

"Have  I  been  doing  anything  else  since  I  came  into  this 
house  1 "  retorted  Mr  Collis.  "  There  is  only  one  thing  for  you 
to  do  :  get  him  out  of  the  country — send  him  to  Australia, 
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America,  or  the  devil ;  and  if  you  wish  to  be  generous,  allow 
him  so  much  a  week,  to  keep  him  from  dying  of  starvation.  As 
for  your  daughter,  if  she  were  mine,  I  should  think  her  only  too 
well-off  to  be  rid  of  such  a  scoundrel.  It  is  not  even  as  though 
he  had  let  in  some  big  firms  who  could  have  stood  the  racket, 
and  not  felt  it  much ;  but  just  look  at  the  way  he  has  treated 
Eoss  here !  Actually  taken  advantage  of  his  kindness,  or 
friendship,  or  forbearance,  or  whatever  other  name  he  may  like 
to  have  his  folly  called  by  \  and  not  merely  gets  his  money,  but 
makes  him  the  instrument  of  passing  his  counterfeit  paper  upon 
decent  people.  He  stole  a  march  upon  me  about  his  marriage, 
or  he  should  never  have  married  any  honest  man's  daughter." 

"He  is  my  daughter's  husband  now,"  said  Mr  Monteith, 
pitifully ;  "  and  oh  !  gentlemen,  if  any  one  of  you  could  only 
show  me  how  to  hush  this  affair  up,  and  stop  a  public  exposure, 
I  should  not  mind  spending  my  last  shilling  to  effect  that 
object." 

For  a  few  seconds  there  fell  a  dead  silence  on  the  three  men  he 
addressed.  There  was  something  in  Mr  Monteith's  tone  and 
words  that  touched  them  inexpressibly.  After  all,  which 
amongst  them  could  estimate  the  length  and  depth  of  a  trouble 
like  this — of  the  disgrace  which  had  linked  itself  for  life  to  an 
honest  and  honourable  man — of  the  anguish  he  felt,  remem- 
bering that  Mary  was  Austin's  wife,  and  the  father  of  her 
children  % 

"  Does  anybody  know  the  amount  of  those — liabilities,  shall 
we  call  them  % "  asked  Mr  Turner,  in  a  subdued  voice,  after  a 
pause  that  had  become  awkward. 

"  No  one  knows,  excepting  Mr  Friars  himself ;  and  his  state- 
ment is  not  to  be  depended  on,"  answered  Luke. 

"  Would  somebody  have  the  goodness  to  give  me  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  whole  business,  so  far  as  any  human  being — 
excepting  Mr  Friars — understands  it?"  proceeded  Mr  Turner. 
"  My  information  on  the  subject  is,  you  must  remember,  exceed- 
ingly limited." 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know,"  Luke  replied,  apparently  con- 
sidering this  general  question  as  addressed  particularly  to  him- 
self ;  and  in  a  few  sentences  he  explained  to  Mr  Turner  all  those 
circumstances  which  have  been  already  detailed. 

"And  in  addition,"  capped  Mr  Collis,  "he  is  now  drawing 
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direct  from  Mr  Monteith's  bank — the  taste  having  evidently 
grown  with  what  it  fed  on." 

At  this  juncture  Mr  Turner  sat  down,  and  the  others,  who  had 
likewise  been  standing,  seated  themselves  also.  Instinctively  the 
three  men  looked  at  the  fourth,  unquestionably  the  cleverest 
individual  amongst  them — intuitively  almost  they  understood 
there  was  help  to  be  obtained  from  that  quick,  scheming,  ready 
brain — always  full  of  plans  and  ideas,  always  clear  and  prompt, 
and  at  the  service  of  its  owner. 

"You  say  you  believe  the  business  was  solvent — even  with 
the  liabilities  of  which  you  were  aware,"  he  said  at  length,  turn- 
ing sharply  towards  Luke  Ross. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  Luke  replied. 

"  He  must  have  done  more  work  than  I  thought  was  in  him, 
then,"  remarked  Mr  Turner. 

"  He  has  worked  very  hard  for  a  long  time  past,"  put  in  Mr 
Monteith,  eagerly. 

"Well,  you  know,  if  the  business  could  have  paid  twenty 
shillings  when  Mr  Ross  examined  the  books,  then,  unless  he 
have  made  some  tremendous  losses  lately,  it  cannot  be  past 
praying  for  now.  That  is  fact  number  one;  because,  even 
granting  that  there  are  a  tribe  of  these  things  about — and 
remember  I  do  not  think  there  are — they  must  represent  either 
capital  or  bad  debts.  Now,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  business 
and  Friars,  I  believe  he  has  been  doing  all  this  to  save  the 
business  ;  and  if  this  idea  be  correct,  there  is  not  the  sHghtest 
reason,  with  proper  management,  why  you,  Mr  Monteith,  or 
you,  Mr  Ross,  should  be  beggared  in  consequence  of  this 
affair." 

"With  proper  management!  but  who  is  to  manage?"  asked 
Mr  CoUis.     "Friars?" 

"  Decidedly  not,"  Mr  Turner  replied ;  and  then  he  lapsed  into 
silence  again  for  a  minute,  when  he  rose,  and  said,  "If  you  do 
not  mind  waiting  here  for  half  an  hour,  I  will  just  go  out  for  a 
turn  and  smoke  a  cigar.  I  may  have  something  to  propose,  but 
I  do  not  care  to  propose  unless  I  see  some  fair  prospect  of  being 
able  to  carry  out." 

"  Are  you  going  to  Friars  1  "  asked  Luke,  walking  to  the 
outer  door  with  Mr  Turner. 

"No;  I  am  merely  going  for  a  turn,  as  I  told  you.  I  cannot 
think  with  three  people  staring  at  me."     And  he  struck  a  match, 
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and  lit  his  cigar,  and  strolled  away  down  the  yard,  Luke  watch- 
ing him. 

When  he  came  back,  he  drew  a  chair  up  to  the  hearth,  and 
without  any  preamble  began — 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  settled  that  the  first  thing  you  have 
to  do  is  to  get  by  some  means  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  Mr 
Friars  liabilities,  legitimate  or  otherwise.  You  might  be  able 
to  do  this  to-morrow,  or  the  morrow  after,  or  the  morrow  after 
that ;  but  a  pressure  will  come,  and  then  you  must  watch  your 
opportunity.  If  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  I  can  threaten  to 
give  him  in  charge  ;  but,  for  various  reasons,  I  do  not  wish  to 
appear  in  the  matter  unless  it  prove  unavoidable.  That  is  the 
first  step  :  for  the  second  we  must  get  him  away,  not  merely  for 
a  time,  but  for  ever.  If  Mr  Monteith  be  so  much  attached  to 
him  that  he  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  Friars  going  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  let  him  allow  him  a  certain  sum  per  annum,  so  long 
as  he  keeps,  say  two  hundred  miles  from  London,  and  refrains 
from  trading." 

"  And  his  business  % "  inquired  Mr  Collis,  as  Mr  Turner 
paused. 

*'  If  you  two,  if  you  three,  are  willing  to  help  me,  I  will  take 
the  business  with  all  its  most  pressing  engagements,  and  repay 
you  the  moneys  you  have  advanced  into  it — if  I  can — as  I  can  : 
further,  I  will  undertake  to  settle  with  Mr  Grahame  and  any 
other  gentlemen  of  the  same  turn  of  mind  who  may  make  a 
claim  against  Mr  Friars.  You  can  think  this  proposal  over  at 
your  leisure,"  added  Mr  Turner,  rising ;  "  and  let  me  hear  from 
you;  only  recollect,  Friars  must  make  over  everything  to  me 
before  any  proceedings  are  taken  by  any  one,  or  I  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  affair.     Good-night  ! " 

And,  without  further  leave-taking,  he  put  on  his  hat  and  left 
the  house,  anxious,  as  Mr  Collis  truly  said,  to  avoid  either 
question  or  argument. 

"  I  do  not  like  him,"  said  that  gentleman  ;  '*  he  is  a  great  deal 
too  wide-awake  to  be  strictly  honest." 

"I  think  he  is  honest,"  Luke  answered;  "but  he  always 
wanted  to  have  that  business." 

"  Come  now,  Ross,  what  do  you  say  % "  asked  Mr  Collis ; 
"  will  you  take  the  thing  in  hand  and  work  it  on  his  terms  1  " 

"  I  would  not  be  mixed  up  with  it  for  anything  you  could 
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offer  me,"  answered  the  other;  and  Mr  Monteith  murmured, 
"  You  would  be  quite  right." 

"  But  Turner  is  just  the  man  to  do  well  for  himself  and  for 
us,"  Luke  continued.  ''The  only  thing  is  this;  that  I  think 
Friars  would  rather  go  to  prison  than  let  him  have  it." 

In  which  idea  Mr  Ross  chanced  to  be  very  nearly  correct. 
Theoretically,  Austin  declared  he  would  rather  die  than  let  Mr 
Turner  step  into  his  shoes ;  and  the  worst  of  the  affair  proved, 
that  when  Mr  Monteith  and  Mr  CoUis  talked  the  matter  over 
with  him,  he  said  he  trusted  to  their  getting  him  out  of  his 
troubles,  and  utterly  declined  to  leave  London. 

"  It  does  not  matter  to  me,"  he  said.  "  If  I  must  be  tran- 
sported, be  it  so ;  but  I  will  not  exile  myself  voluntarily.  Now 
that  you  know  all," — this  was  to  Mr  Monteith, — "  a  load  seems 
lifted  from  my  mind ;  and  with  your  assistance  I  do  not  doubt 
but  I  shall  be  able  to  put  everything  right  shortly." 

Which  was  all  very  well  for  Austin  to  hope,  but  meantime 
everything  was  going  wrong. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  man  a  pressure  for  money 
was  experienced  in  Leadenhall  Street,  and  speedily  Mr  Monteith 
found  that,  if  he  was  to  pay  his  own  debts,  he  must  draw  in  his 
hand  as  regarded  Austin's. 

"And  unless  some  arrangement  can  be  come  to,"  said  Luke 
Eoss,  "  and  that  speedily,  I  shall  have  to  suspend  payment. 
Turner  is  firm  about  not  advancing  any  money,  or  helping  in 
any  way,  save  one.  And  I  know  for  a  certainty  that  if  Howe  & 
Lovell  be  not  paid  within  a  week,  they  will  proceed  against 
Turner,  who  means  to  defend  the  action,  and  subpoena  me  on 
his  side." 

This  state  of  affairs  was  fully  explained  to  Mr  Friars,  who 
persisted  in  believing  that  Mr  Monteith,  Mr  Collis,  and  Mr 
Ross  would  see  him  safe,  and  that  everything  could  be  satisfac- 
torily arranged. 

"  It  is  all  your  own  fault,"  said  Mr  Collis  to  Mr  Monteith. 
"  If  you  had  sent  for  a  policeman  the  day  you  returned  home, 
you  micrht  have  dictated  your  terms.  As  it  is,  he  is  laughing  at 
us  all."^ 

"  He  will  find  out  that  it  is  no  laughing  matter,"  added  Luke. 
"  I  think  a  man  I  know  holds  one  of  those  things,  and  if  he 
once  gets  an  inkling  of  all  this,  Friars  would  be  before  the 
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magistrate  in  less  than  four-and-twenty  hours.  If  we  could 
only  make  him  believe  how  imminent  his  danger  really  is,  I 
should  not  despair,  but  as  it  is  " 

"Well,  Mr  Ross?"  It  was  Mr  Monteith  who  spoke  thus 
interrogatively,  when  Luke  suddenly  paused. 

"  I  was  just  thinking  that  there  is  one  person  to  whom  he 
might  perhaps  listen  if  we  sent  for  her." 

*'  You  do  not  mean  his  wife  1 " 

"  No.     Mrs  Forde." 

With  a  quick  gesture  of  pain  Mr  Monteith  turned  aside.  Then 
recovering  himself,  he  said — 

"  If  you  think  any  woman  or  any  man  can  serve  us  at  this 
juncture,  send  for  her  or  him." 

"  I  think  Mrs  Forde  might,"  Luke  answered,  entertaining  a 
feeling  as  near  hatred  at  that  moment  for  Mr  Monteith  as  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  imagine ;  "  and  I  will  telegraph  for  her 
directly." 

In  obedience  to  that  telegram,  Yorke  started  by  the  express 
from  Milden,  and  arrived  about  half-past  eight  at  Euston  Square, 
where  Luke  met  her. 

*'  What  has  happened  ? "  she  asked,  when,  seated  in  a  cab,  they 
were  driving  City- ward  together ;  and  Luke  told  her  the  story 
without  subtraction  or  addition,  only  omitting  everything  an  evil 
ending  might  mean  for  him. 

"  As  a  last  resource  I  sent  for  you,"  he  finished.  "  If  we  can 
only  get  him  to  leave  London,  all  may  yet  be  well.  If 
not " 

"  You  need  not  go  on,"  Yorke  finished.  "  I  grasp  the  mean- 
ing of  that  '  if  not '  perfectly." 

"  Turner,  and  Monteith,  and  Collis,  and  Friars,  are  all  at 
Scott's  Yard." 

"  Waiting  for  me  % "  she  ventured. 

"  Yes  ;  although  Friars  is  not  aware  of  the  fact." 

"  And  his  wife  is  " 

"Looking  at  her  children  asleep  in  their  nursery,  most  pro- 
bably.     She  knows  nothing  of  this." 

"  Heaven  help  her  ! "  Yorke  exclaimed. 

"And  you  1 "  he  said,  a  little  timidly. 

"  Will  save  him,  even  for  her  sake,  if  it  be  possible." 

"  God  love  you,  Yorke  !" 
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"I  cannot  expect  that  He  should — and  yet,  oh!  yet,"  she 
added  passionately,  "  sometimes  I  think  He  must  love  me,  be- 
cause I  have  had  nothing  but  trouble  here.  Taken  all  through, 
it  has  been  a  weary,  weary  life." 

*'  Spent  for  others,"  he  added. 

*'  Oh  no  !  oh  no  ! — would  it  had  !  I  should  not  feel  myself 
to-night,  in  that  case,  just  what  I  do — a  woman  who  has  sacri- 
ficed the  happiness  of  every  human  being  with  whom  she  came 
in  contact  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  herself." 

"And  have  you  pleased  yourself?"  Luke  asked  gently:  to 
which  she  answered,  "You  know  better." 
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CHAPTER    XXXVIL 

IN  scott's  yard. 

Arrived  at  Scott's  Yard,  Luke,  after  handing  Yorke  out  of  the 
cab,  and  escorting  her  into  the  familiar  house,  said — 

"  Should  you  mind  going  upstairs  for  a  moment,  till  I  see 
what  they  have  done  in  my  absence  % " 

"  Is  your  office  open  ? "  she  inquired,  never  dreaming  what  a 
strange  mad  pleasure  thrilled  him  when  he  found  she  remembered 
such  small  details. 

"  Yes ;  shall  I  light  the  gas  % " 

"  No ;  I  like  darkness  best,  as  is  natural,  coming  from  the 
country." 

"  You  are  just  the  same  as  ever." 

"  Alas,  no  !     I  am  difierent,  and  duller,  and  stupider." 

"  Hush !  I  do  not  want  him  to  hear  your  voice." 

"  I  am  dumb,"  she  answered,  and  fled  up  the  staircase,  while 
Luke,  settling  with  the  cabman,  marvelled. 

"  Did  she  ever  love  that  man — ever  % " 

To  which  I  answer,  "  Yea,"  and  might  have  loved  him  to  the 
end,  had  he  been  even  moderately  unselfish ;  only — and  I  state 
this  fact  in  defiance  of  poets  and  novelists — she  could  only  have 
loved  him  to  the  end,  being  her  husband. 

How  many  sins  are  condoned,  how  many  shortcomings  over- 
looked, when  a  man  certainly  belongs  to  a  woman,  who  can 
tell  ?  But  supposing  the  relationship  different — let  him  be  merely 
her  lover,  whether  sinfully  or  sinlessly,  the  moment  the  glamour 
with  which,  it  may  be,  she  has  herself  surrounded  him  is  dis- 
pelled, she  sees  one  fault  after  another,  and,  dispassionately 
weighing  him  in  the  balance,  finds  him  wanting. 

Alone  iu  the  darkness  Yorke  stood,  looking  out  into  the 
dimly-lighted  court,  whilst  memories  all  sorrowful,  all  bitter, 
came  thronging  through  her  mind — the  ghosts  of  the  long  ago. 
Ah,  friends  !  happy  is  he  who  can  endure  to  face  these  spectres 
without  shuddering  shame  or  poignant  regret;  but  there  was 
nothing  in  the  past  of  Yorke  Forde  to  make  its  countenance 
seem  pleasant  to  her. 
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Sin  and  trouble,  too  late  repentance,  unavailing  regret — that 
was  the  burden  of  the  story  she  read  silently  to  herself  while, 
with  her  forehead  resting  against  the  cool  glass,  she  looked  out 
into  the  night — a  wild,  dreary  night,  with  the  rain  pelting  down 
in  torrents,  and  the  wind  howling  amongst  the  bare  branches  of 
the  churchyard  trees. 

It  was  a  wretched  prospect,  and  yet  Yorke  felt  more  at  home 
than  she  had  ever  done  in  her  husband's  house.  She  had  lived 
her  life  in  that  old  City  nook ;  she  had,  after  a  fashion,  been 
happy  there ;  she  had  wept  her  tears  in  those  rooms  which  she 
might  never  inhabit  more ;  she  had  looked  out  of  those  windows 
in  every  variety  of  mood  ;  she  had  worked  there,  suffered  there, 
and  all  for  sake  of  the  man  who  now  in  the  apartment  beneath 
was  arguing  agninst  his  fate. 

Less  vehemently,  perhaps,  than  formerly,  because  he  felt  the 
net  closing  around  him,  but  none  the  less  persistently.  It  was 
cruel,  he  said,  to  take  advantage  of  his  position — to  sweep  from 
him  the  result  of  all  his  toil.  He  had  done  wrong,  he  admitted ; 
but  for  Mr  Turner  to  step  in  and  appropriate  everything,  seemed 
a  punishment  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  offence.  He  never 
intended  to  do  other  than  pay  every  one  honestly.  If  they 
would  only  help  him  a  little  further,  he  could  do  so.  lb  was  all 
nonsense  talking  about  exposure.  Who  was  to  expose  anything  % 
All  the  people  wanted  was  to  be  paid,  and  once  they  were  paid, 
as  they  might  be,  supposing  Mr  Monteith  and  Mr  Collis  would 
do  as  he  asked  them,  what  was  there  to  fear  % 

"I  can  tell  you  a  person  you  have  to  fear  now,"  Luke 
interrupted,  when  at  length  even  his  patience  was  exhausted ; 
"  Humphrey." 

"  Who  told  you  I  had  any  dealings  with  him  %  " 

"  Never  mind,  I  heard  ;  and  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  if 
he  only  gets  an  inkling  of  this  matter  he  will  lock  you  up  if 
you  offered  him  the  amount  of  the  national  debt  to  let  you  off 
scot  free." 

'^  Well,  unless  you  tell  him,  he  will  never  hear  a  word  about 
it.  And  to  settle  the  matter  at  once,  I  do  not  intend  to  leave 
London,  or  transfer  my  business  to  Turner,  or  you,  or  anybody 
else.  Nothing  should  induce  me  to  run  away  just  as  if  I  were 
a  thief." 

''  And  if  not  a  thief,  may  I  ask  what  you  consider  yourself  % " 
asked  Mr  Collis. 
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"I  have  done  no  real  harm,  and  I  shall  not  leave  Lon- 
don"  

Even  while  he  was  speaking  the  door  opened,  and  Yorke 
swept  in. 

I  am  afraid,"  she  said,  looking  with  a  white  scared  face  at 
the  astonished  group,  "  it  is  too  late  now  for  any  one  to  do  much 
good.     There  is  a  man  watching  the  house." 

For  an  instant  Mr  Ross  listened  to  her  doubtfully ;  just  for 
that  length  of  time  he  thought  this  was  a  ruse,  but  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  expression  of  alarm  and  terror  in  her 
eyes. 

"  0  Austin !  "  she  went  on,  regardless,  and  indeed  forgetful, 
that  there  were  others  present,  "  why  have  you  been  so  mad  as 
to  remain  in  London  when  you  could  have  got  away  and  saved 
yourself  1  There  is  not  a  chance  for  you  now.  I  am  quite  con- 
fident it  is  this  house  the  man  is  watching." 

"  Where  is  he  ?  where  did  you  see  him  ? "  Luke  inquired, 
hastily. 

"  I  was  standing  at  the  window  upstairs,"  she  said ;  "  there 
is  no  light  in  the  room,  if  you  remember  j  and  I  saw  him 
standing  under  the  archway  nearly  opposite.  Some  one  went 
out  a  little  time  since" 

"  Yes  ;  I  went  to  the  post-office,"  said  Mr  Turner. 

"  Well,  he  walked  down  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  and  then 
crossed  over  so  as  to  meet  you." 

"  I  think  I  did  remark  some  one." 

"  And  then  he  returned  to  the  archway,  and  has  been  there 
ever  since.  If  you  go  upstairs  you  can  see  him  for  your- 
self." 

"  Yorke  ! "  it  was  Austin  who  spoke,  and  she  turned  and 
looked  at  him.  As  their  eyes  met,  she  understood  he  was  think- 
ing of  a  ghastly  story  familiar  enough  to  both,  which  she  had 
remembered  standing  in  the  darkness,  and  conned  over 
till  she  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  fled  downstairs  to  warn 
him.  ''  Were  you  not  asleep,  and  dreaming  about  that  other 
matter  r' 

"  No,"  she  answered. 

"  What  other  matter  r'  asked  Mr  Collis. 

"  A  man  once  came  up  from  the  country,"  she  said,  "  and 
stayed  for  two  days  at  that  boarding-house  opposite.  When  he 
got  to  the  Paddington  Terminus  there  was  a  person  waiting  for 
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him,  who  followed  him  here  and  everywhere  he  went  during 
that  time,  and  then  arrested  him." 

"  Why  did  he  not  do  so  at  once  ? "  Mr  Turner  inquired. 
"  Because  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  ;  "  and  hearing  this, 
the  men  looked  at  each  other. 

"  The  gentleman  out  in  the  rain  may  be  waiting  for  sufficient 
evidence  also,"  suggested  Mr  Turner.  "And  your  hero,  Mrs 
Forder' 

"  Was  hung." 

"  Well,  they  do  not  hang  people  nowadays  for  little  mistakes 
in  handwriting,  that  is  one  comfort,"  remarked  Mr  Turner; 
"nevertheless,  the  position  is  awkward;"  and  then  ensued  a 
silence  which  was  broken  by  Austin  exclaiming — 
"  When  did  you  come  %  why  are  you  here  % " 
He  had  not  spoken  a  word,  or  even  looked  at  any  other  per- 
son, since  she  entered  the  room. 

"  I  came  to-night  to  try  and  save  you.  Mr  Ross  telegraphed 
for  me.  He  thought  perhaps  you  would  believe  me  though  you 
doubted  every  one  else." 

"  Save  me  now  ! "  he  cried  ;  and  the  man's  fear  was  as  trying 
to  behold  as  his  former  defiance  had  been  irritating  to  bear. 

"It  is  too  late  now  for  any  one  to  help  you,"  broke  in  Mr 
Collis ;  "  and  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  make  up  your  mind 
to  bear  it  like  a  man.  We  cannot  prevent  your  being  arrested 
now  the  thing  has  gone  so  far,  but  if  you  transfer  the  business 
to  Turner,  we  can  perhaps  save  something  for  your  wife  and 
children,  and  we  will  try  to  compromise  the  afifair  so  far  as  you 
are  concerned." 

"  If  I  could  only  get  away  % "  he  said.  "  Yorke,  you  can  help 
me  if  you  like— you  always  could.     Think  of  some  way  now." 

"Can  nothing  be  done  %  "  asked  Mr  Monteith,  with  a  despair- 
ing emphasis  on  the  word ;  and  Luke  answered — 
"  Nothing." 

«  There  is  the  graveyard,"  Yorke  suggested,  in  a  low  tone. 
<*  Yes,  but  how  could  he  get  out  of  it  ?  "  Luke  answered. 
"  Could  he  not  go  through  that  house  which  opens  into  Turn- 
wheel  Lane  1 "  , ,    i.    •    i 
"  It  would  be  dangerous,  even  supposing  we  could  obtam  leave 

for  him  to  do  so." 

"  Do  you  think  then  there  is  a  second  watcher  in  Turn  wheel 

Lane?" 
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"It  is  very  probable ;  still  there  is  just  the  chance." 

"And  you  must  remember/'  said  Mr  Turner,  ''that  as  it  is 
not  this  house  so  much  which  is  being  watched,  as  Mr  Friars 
followed,  the  probability  is  the  Turnwheel  route  is  still  available, 
always  providing  he  could  get  into  it  without  being  seen." 

"I  will  go  round  by  Thames  Street,  and  ascertain  if  the  coast 
be  clear,"  said  Mr  Ross,  alert  in  a  moment. 

"And,  Luke,"  Yorke  added,  "I  will  tell  you  a  better  plan 
still.     Is  Clarkson  still  the  beadle  at  St  Swithin's  ? " 

"Yes,  I  believe  so." 

"  Then  ask  him  to  lend  you  the  keys.  He  will  do  it.  You 
could  unlock  the  gate  and  come  back  here,  and  then  Mr  Friars 
could  cross  the  yard  without  getting  near  the  light  at  all." 

"  I  will  go,"  Luke  answered ;  "if  need  be  I  will  tell  Clarkson 
there  is  a  person  here  who  is  in  trouble,  and  a  man  waiting  for 
him.     He  will  think  I  mean  a  bailiff." 

"  Yes  ;  only  do  not  let  him  come  with  you,  or  we  shall  have 
a  crowd  directly,  thinking  it  is  a  fire." 

"  And  supposing  he  do  get  away,"  began  Mr  Collis,  "  what 
next  ? " 

"  Why  first,"  answered  Yorke,  although  the  question  was  not 
addressed  to  her,  "  he  ought  to  do  whatever  you  advise.  He 
ought  to  be  guided  now  entirely  by  your  judgment." 

Hearing  which  speech,  Austin  looked  up  sharply,  and  said, 
"  So  you  are  turning  against  me,  too  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  not,"  she  replied. 

"  You  are  all  of  you  taking  advantage  of  my  position,  and  want 
to  put  a  pressure  on  me." 

"  Have  I  any  interest  in  this  matter  beyond  seeking  your 
good  ?  "  Yorke  interrupted.  "  I  should  not  lose  anything  if  you 
were  beggared;  I  should  not  gain  anything  if  you  made  fifty 
thousand  a  year." 

"  Should  you  like  to  talk  the  matter  over  quietly  and  alone 
with  Mrs  Forde  1 "  asked  Mr  Monteith. 

"  I  should  like  to  be  alone  with  any  one  who  would  not 
trouble  me,"  Austin  answered,  sulkily  ;  and  the  three  gentlemen 
accordingly  went  up  into  Luke's  office,  leaving  Austin  and  Yorke 
to  themselves. 

Of  what  passed  during  that  interview,  Yorke  never  spoke  sub- 
sequently to  any  one.  When  Luke  on  his  return  went  into  the 
next  room,  in  order  to  take  a  survey  of  the  graveyard,  he  could 
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hear  them  talking  earnestly— slie  as  if  pleading— lie  as  though 
opposing. 

"  She  will  never  get  him  to  do  it,"  Luke  considered.     But  ' 


this  idea  he  proved  to  be  wrong  ',  for  half  an  hour  later  Yorke 
tapped  at  the  door  of  his  office,  and  standing  back  out  of  the 
light,  that  her  eyes,  swollen  with  weeping,  might  not  be  noticed, 
said,  "  He  will  do  whatever  you  wish." 

They  went  downstairs  again  ;  Yorke,  by  her  own  desire,  enter- 
ing the  room  last.  "  Do  not  go  away,"  Austin  cried  out,  hoarsely, 
seeing  her  standing  on  the  threshold,  as  if  irresolute  ;  "  you  pro- 
mised me  you  would  stay." 

"I  will  stay,"  she  answered;  and  she  crossed  the  room,  and 
remained  quite  close  to  him  all  the  time  Mr  Turner  was  reading 
aloud  the  paper,  which  bound  him  to  give  up  everything  he  had 
in  the  world  for  the  consideration  of  five  pounds,  which  amount 
was  then  and  there  duly  handed  over  to  him. 

"  You  hear,"  he  said  ;  "  it  leaves  me  a  beggar— a  dependent 
on  their  bounty  for  my  daily  bread  1  It  strips  my  wife  and 
children  of  every  sixpence  !  "  and  then,  even  with  the  pen  in  his 
fingers,  he  pushed  the  document  aside,  and  swearing  he  would 
never  do  it,  burst  into  tears. 

Tn  blank  dismay  Mr  Monteith  and  Luke  listened  to  this  de- 
claration, while  Mr  Turner  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  Mr  Collis 
indignantly  began,  "Nonsense,  man" ^ 

But  there  Yorke  motioned  him  to  keep  silence. 

"  Sign,  Austin,"  she  said ;  and  dashing  the  tears  from  his  eyes, 
the  man  wrote  his  name,  and  then  fiung  pen  and  paper  from 
him. 

"  Are  you  satisfied  now  %  "  he  asked,  turning  to  Yorke ;  and 
she  answered,  "  Yes." 

"  Although  it  is  not  in  your  agreement,  Mr  Turner,"  she  went 
on,  "  if  affairs  should  turn  out  well,  and  the  business  prosper, 
you  will  not  forget  him,  Mr  Friars,  but  give  him  some  small 
advantage  out  of  it  ? " 

"Ay,  that  will  I,"  answered  Mr  Turner,  "and  I  am  grateful 
to  you  for  not  having  asked  me  to  give  a  promise  that  he  should 
have  it  back  altogether,  for  upon  my  word  I  do  not  think  I 
should  have  known  how  to  refuse."  . ,  t    i 

"  You  had  better  go  for  the  night  to  my  aunt  s, '  said  Luke 
Ross,  addressing  Austin,  "and  then  to-morrow  make  your  way 
to  Harwich,  and  so  to  the  Continent.     And  now  I  am  gomg  to 
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fetch  a  cab ;  the  noise  of  it  coming  up  the  yard  will  cover  that 
caused  by  our  opening  the  window  and  unfastening  the  shutter." 

"  I  will  walk  round  into  Turnwheel  Lane  and  see  that  he  gets 
clear  ofif,"  said  Mr  Turner.  "  Goodbye,  Friars,  I  will  do  the  best 
I  can  for  myself  and  you  and  yours,  depend  upon  it." 

*'  You  will  do  the  best  you  can  for  yourself,  I  make  no  doubt," 
retorted  Austin,  affecting  not  to  notice  Mr  Turner's  outstretched 
hand. 

*'  When  that  cab  comes,"  remarked  Mr  CoUis,  "  I  may  just  as 
well  take  advantage  of  it — unless  you  want  it,  Monteith." 

"  No,  I  shall  not  leave  just  at  present,"  Mr  Monteith  answered. 
It  might  have  been  as  well  for  him  had  he  not  decided  to  wait, 
however,  and  he  thought  this  himself  afterwards ;  for  it  is  one 
thing  to  suspect,  and  another  to  know,  and  the  way  Austin 
parted  from  Yorke  left  no  manner  of  doubt  on  Mr  Monteith's 
mind  as  to  the  relations  which  had  formerly  existed  between 
them. 

As  the  cab  drove  up,  Austin,  without  saying  farewell  to  any 
one,  walked  into  the  back-room,  where  already  Yorke  had  flung 
up  the  heavy  sash. 

"Keep  to  your  right,"  she  whispered,  "close  by  the  walh 
Luke  has  unlocked  the  gate — make  haste.  I  want  to  close  the 
window  when  the  cab  drives  off.     Good-bye." 

Then  suddenly  he  caught  her  to  his  heart,  and  held  her  there 
for  one  second,  while  the  rain  beat  in  on  the  floor,  and  the  howl- 
ing of  the  wind  almost  drowned  the  words  of  his  passionate  fare- 
well. 

"  God  bless  you,  Yorke  !  and  whatever  else  you  may  believe 
of  me  in  the  future,  believe  I  never  loved  another  woman  but 
you;  and  had  I  never  left  you  I  should  never  have  come  to 
this." 

"  Go  !  "  it  was  all  she  said,  but  as  he  obeyed  she  broke  out  sob- 
bing almost  despairingly,  and,  heedless  of  the  rain  and  the  wind, 
she  leaned  out  into  the  night  to  watch  his  passage  across  the  grave- 
yard. She  could  see  him  stealing  round  by  the  wall,  she  heard 
the  gate  slam,  and  then  she  drew  in  her  head,  and  closed  the 
window  softly,  and  turned  to  leave  the  room,  becoming  con- 
scious, at  that  moment,  of  some  one  passing  out  before  her. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  she  went  up  to  Luke's  office,  where 
she  found  Mr  Monteith  sitting  beside  the  writing-table  with  his 
arms  crossed,  and  his  head  bent  upon  them. 
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She  went  up  close  to  him  before  she  spoke. 

"  Mr  Mouteitb,"  slie  said,  and  at  sound  of  his  name  he 
looked  up. 

*' You  understand  everything  now  ;  but^/ic  need  never  know." 

"  God  forbid  !  "  he  answered  ;  and  she  glided  out  of  the  room 
again,  and  down  the  staircase,  and  so  into  the  hall,  where 
Luke  stood  waiting  for  her. 

**  By  which  train  do  you  propose  returning  to  Milden  to- 
morrow ? "  he  inquired. 

"  By  the  first,"  she  replied,  "  whichever  that  may  be.  I  wish, 
I^uke,  you  would  not  insist  on  coming  with  me  to  Euston  Square. 
It  is  such  a  long  drive  on  a  night  like  this,  and  I  can  manage  to 
get  to  the  hotel  by  myself  quite  safely." 

But  Luke,  by  way  of  answer,  only  drew  her  arm  within  his, 
and  keeping  her,  as  best  he  could,  sheltered  from  the  rain,  led 
her  to  the  cab. 

"Euston  Square,"  he  said  to  the  man,  and  then  took  his  seat 
opposite  to  her ;  and  so,  almost  in  silence,  they  drove  together 
through  the  deserted  streets,  while  the  rain  beat  against  the 
windows  of  the  cab  ;  reminding  Yorke  of  another  night,  when 
she  had  lain  in  the  darkness  and  listened  to  the  mad  fury  of  the 
storm,  whilst  a  fiercer  passion  and  a  madder  despair  than  that 
of  any  tempest  was  raging  in  her  heart. 
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More  than  three  years  after  that  uiglit  when  Austin  Friars 
threaded  the  narrow  lanes  and  back-ways  which  led  to  safety ; 
when  Mrs  Holmes,  on  his  arrival  at  Hoinerton,  startled  out  of 
all  her  propriety,  first  conceived  the  house  to  be  on  fire,  and  then 
assured  her  late  visitor  that  she  would  give  him  in  charge  if  he 
persisted  in  knocking  in  that  manner  at  her  door ;  when  !Mr 
Monteith  finally  arrived  at  the  solution  of  that  enigma  which 
had  always  puzzled  him — Yorke  Forde  and  Luke  Ross  walked 
together  in  the  twilight  of  a  summer's  evening  over  the  clifi's 
that  intervene  between  Rottingdean  and  Kemp  Town,  talking 
quietly  the  while,  as  befitted  old  acquaintances  and  staunch  friends. 

For  they  were  not  lovers,  though  Yorke  had  been  a  widow 
long — still  fair  to  look  upon — still  to  him  the  dear  Yorke  of  old 
— only  less  likely  ever  to  be  his  Yorke  even  than  that  even- 
ing when  they  first  stood  together  beside  the  Thames.  Mr 
Forde  had  left  her  everything  he  possessed  in  the  world  ;  every- 
thing he  could  give  her — Forde  Hall,  all  his  money,  plate,  pic- 
tures, wine,  jewellery,  carriages,  horses,  and  his  blessing. 

The  world  was  a  little  bitter  at  first  on  the  subject,  and  in- 
clined to  make  remarks  about  fortune-hunters  and  undue  influ- 
ence ;  but  when  the  world  came  to  know  that  Mr  Forde  had 
actually  not  a  single  relation  to  feel  aggrieved  at  such  a  disposi- 
tion cf  his  property ;  and  when  it  beheld  how  meekly  Yorke 
bore  her  honours,  and  how  utterly  secluded  a  life  she  led,  spent 
in  performing  all  manner  of  good  works,  the  tide  turned  in  her 
favour  once  again,  as  had  been  the  case  previously  ;  and  remem- 
bering also  that  she  would  prove  a  capital  match  for  one  of  its 
penniless  younger  sons,  the  world  began  to  take  a  great  interest 
in  Yorke,  and  petted  and  caressed  her  considerably. 

And  all  this  Yorke  took  kindly. 

She  had  no  objection  to  the  world  as  a  world,  though  her  own 
relations  with  it  were  always  a  little  out  of  joint ;  and  perhaps  to  a 
woman  so  lonely  as  herself  the  attentions  society  vouchsafed 
were  even  more  gratifying  than  they  might  have  proved  to  one 
more  happily  situated. 
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That  she  would  marry  again,  no  one  doubted — marry  again 
soon,  many  asserted  ;  but  still  the  months  and  the  years  went 
by,  and  Yorke's  mourning  was  heavy  and  deep  as  ever,  and  not 
even  country  gossip  had  linked  her  name  with  that  of  any 
favoured  lover.  She  passed  an  utterly  secluded  existence,  re- 
ceiving no  company  save  those  few  morning  visitors  who  had 
been  admitted  during  her  husband's  lifetime. 

By  reason  of  her  close  attendance  upon  him  her  health  had 
suffered  most  materially,  but  she  was  now  strong  and  well 
again  ;  so  she  assured  Luke  Ross,  who  having  never  seen  her 
since  Mr  Forde's  death  till  they  met  accidentally  at  Ijrighton, 
had  been  shocked  at  the  change  he  could  not  avoid  noticing. 

Why  he  had  kept  so  persistently  aloof  from  her,  Yorke  could 
not  help  guessing ;  but  when  they  did  meet  again,  and  the  old 
familiar  intercourse  was  restored,  Yorke  could  not  forbear  ask- 
ing him  if  he  thought  he  had  been  quite  kind  in  never  coming  to 
see  an  old  friend. 

"I  have  not  meant  to  be  unkind,"  he  answered.  "  Our  roads, 
however,  now  lie  so  wide  apart,  it  could  scarcely  happen  that  we 
should  meet  often." 

But  although  he  said  this,  they  met  almost  daily  at  Brighton  ; 
and  Yorke  prolonged  her  stay  there,  and  Luke  came  down  by  the 
express  frequently ;  because  "  he  was  the  best  friend  she  had 
ever  known,"  Y^'orke  assured  herself;  "  and  because  I  am  a  fool," 
Luke  said,  bitterly,  to  his  own  heart. 

For  what  could  this  woman,  with  her  wealth  and  her  fine 
estate,  be  to  him  ?  Could  he  go  fortune-hunting,  and  bear  to 
see  the  world  pointing  at  him  as  a  man  who  had  married  for 
money  1  They  had  been  far  enough  apart  in  the  old  days, 
but  they  were  separated  further  still — there  were  heaps  of  gold, 
and  boxes  of  deeds,  and  piles  of  plate  between  them  now. 

The  very  richness  of  her  dress,  the  luxury  of  her  surround- 
ings, the  splendour  of  the  house  she  occupied — all  these  things 
were  to  Luke  but  as  so  many  silent  reminders  of  the  length  and 
depth  of  the  gulf  which  separated  the  Yorke  he  once  vowed  to 
marry  from  the  man  who  had  for  years  toiled  to  keep  poverty  or 
the  knowledge  thereof  from  her. 

"God  knows  1  do  not  grudge  it  to  her!"  bethought,  "and 
she  makes  a  good  use  of  it,  I  have  no  doubt  ;  but  yet  if  he  had 
only  left  her  a  part  instead  of  all,  it  would  not  have  made  much 
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difference  to  her,  wliile  it  'would  have  made  all  the  difference  to 
me.  And  no  doubt  ultimately  she  will  tire  of  her  loveless  life, 
and  marry  some  one  who  may  not  care  really  one  straw  about  her. 
Well,  do  I  wish  her  to  remain  single  %  Am  I  mad  enough  to 
believe  I  shall  ever  be  in  a  position  to  ask  her  honestly  to  be  my 
wife  r' 

But  he  was  mad  enough,  and  he  knew  it— knew  that  the  old 
love  was  stronger  and  wilder  than  ever — knew  that,  even  whilst 
he  confessed  it  was  like  swallowing  poison  for  the  sake  of  tasting 
a  momentary  sweetness,  those  few  hours  which  he  passed  with 
her  then  at*  Brighton  seemed  to  his  heart  a  foreshadowing  of 
heaven. 

"  I  had  news  to-day,"  he  said,  as  they  walked  slowly  and  idly 
along,  "  of  an  old  friend  of  yours." 

"  Of  Austin  ? "  she  inquired. 

"Yes;  Mr  Turner  has  behaved  capitally.  He  arranged  the 
whole  business  without  exposure,  as  I  wrote  to  you  long  ago, 
and  since  that  he  has  paid  off  Mr  Monteith  and  myself,  and  is 
now  allowing  Friars  something  like  four  hundred  a  year.  Mon^ 
teith  has  bought  him  a  little  property  in  Wales,  and  I  believe 
that,  with  what  Mr  Collis  was  induced  to  contribute,  they  are 
really  very  comfortably  off." 

"I  am  so  .thankful,  and  it  was  all  your  doing." 

"  All  yours,  rather,"  he  replied. 

"Not  mine,"  she  said.  "I  have  thought  of  that  time  over 
and  over  again,  Luke,  and  I  think  no  man  ever  behaved  so  nobly 
as  you  did  then.  I  am  sure  I  have  often  blessed  you  for  your 
goodness.     No  one  but  you  could  have  been  so  forgiving." 

"  I  did  my  best,"  he  answered,  for  he  could  not  say  to  her  now, 
"  Ah,  Yorke  !  I  was  not  quite  disinterested." 

"  You  did  what  no  other  human  being  I  ever  met  would  have 
done,"  she  replied  warmly,  "  and  I  only  wish  it  had  all  turned 
out  better  for  you.     Had  you  taken  that  business  then  " 

"  I  could  have  done  nothing  ;  I  am  only  a  plodder.  I  am  not 
commercially  clever,  like  Mr  Turner." 

"  But  you  are  doing  well,  are  you  not  ? "  she  asked, 
anxiously. 

"  Yes,  well — not  very  well ;  and  that  makes  a,  difference.  I 
sometimes  think  I  shall  go  to  India,  and  try  to  push  my  fortune 
there." 
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"Wliy  do  you  want  to  make  a  fortune  T* 

"Oh,    for    many    reasons — amongst     others,    tliat    I     may 
marry." 
.  '*  Cannot  you  marry  on  what  you  have  % '' 

"  No,"  he  answered  ;  "  housekeeping  is  expensive." 

*'  Is  the  Lady  so  very  unreasonable,  then  ?" 

"  I  was  only  jesting,  Yorke,"  he  answered.  "'I  shall  never 
marry  anybody.  I  never  cared  but  for  one  woman,  and  she  was 
not  for  me,  nor  I  for  her ;  and  for  that  cause,  if  not  for  any 
other,  I  do  think  I  shall  go  away  some  day  to  see  the  world,  and 
not  come  back  till  I  am  greyheaded,  when  I  shall  find  you  a 
countess,  perhaps." 

"  No,"  Yorke  said,  quite  steadily ;  *'  I  shall  never  marry 
again." 

*'  You  think  so  now." 

''  I  am  sure  of  it  now ; "  and  they  walked  on  in  silence  till 
they  reached  Kemp  Town. 

At  the  door  of  the  house  Yorke  occupied,  Luke  would  have 
left  her,  but  she  entreated  him  so  earnestly  to  come  in,  that  for 
very  courtesy's  sake  he  had  to  yield. 

They  went  up  together  into  the  drawing-room,  where  Mrs 
Suthers,  mild  and  apathetic  as  usual,  was  occupying  herself 
with  a  piece  of  embroidery  that  bade  fair  never  to  be 
completed. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  Mr  lloss,"  Yorke  said,  addressing  her. 
"I  have  something  to  tell  him  which  he  ought  to  know. 
Should  you  mind  leaving  us  for  a  few  moments  1 "  And  thus 
entreated,  Mrs  Suthers  gathered  together  her  wools,  her  floss 
silk,  her  thimble,  her  scissors,  her  canvas — and  after  a  long 
search  in  quest  of  a  missing  needle,  finally  took  her 
departure. 

"When  Death  comes  to  fetch  Mrs  Suthers,  she  will  ask  him  to 
give  her  a  few  minutes  in  order  to  take  her  needlework  with  her," 
Tiirke  said,  irritably ;  then  she  sat  silent  for  a  time,  whilst  her 
fingers  twined  themselves  together  in  the  fashion  Luke  remem- 
bered so  well. 

"Were  you  in  earnest  a  little  while  since  when  you  said  you 
thouf^ht  of  going  to  India?" 

'•  i  think  I  shall  ultimately  go  there,  or  somewhere  else,"  he 
replied. 
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"And  wlint  did  you  mean  by  saying  I  might  be  married  when 
you  returned  % " 

"  Just  what  my  words  implied.  It  is  extremely  possible  they 
will  come  true  ;  other  words  of  mine  have  come  so,  if  you 
recollect." 

"  Then  you  do  not  know  there  is  a  reason  why  I  shall  never 
marry  again  ? "  she  said. 

"  A  sufficient  reason,  I  did  not.  If  you  tell  me  there  is,  of 
course  that  settles  the  matter.  I  do  not  ask  what  that  reason 
may  be,  but  still  I  should  like  to  hear  it." 

"  Putting  all  other  reasons  aside,  there  is  one  insuperable 
reason,  as  you  know  :  if  I  married  again  without  the  consent  of 
my  late  husband's  executors  I  should  have  to  give  up  Forde 
Hall,  and  almost  the  entire  of  my  present  income." 

*'  But  you  might  marry  with  their  consent  ? " 

"It  is  not  likely  any  one  I  should  choose  would  please 
them." 

"To  whom,  in  that  case,  would  the  property  gol" 

"  Charities,  and  so  forth." 

"But  you  might  be  so  fond  of  a  man  as  to  choose  him  in 
preference  to  Forde  Hall  1 " 

"It  is  not  probable,  and  besides,  that  is  not  the  question. 
Would  any  man  be  so  fond  of  me  1, " 

"  Yes,  Yorke,  one  man  is." 

"Luke!" — she  came  nearer  to  him  as  she  spoke — "do  you 
remember  what  you  said  to  me  once,  long,  long  ago — that  you 
would  never  marry  till  some  one  came  and  laid  her  hand  on  your 
arm,  and" 

He  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  so  certainly  it  could  never  be,  that  now,  when  he  felt  the 
dear  fingers  timidly  touching  his  sleeve,  he  could  not  quite 
realise  all  it  meant  —he  could  only  draw  her  towards  him  and 
whisper — 

"  Is  it  for  love,  dear,  or  out  of  pity  1  " 

"  Pity ! "  Yorke  answered ;  but  her  eyes  contradicted  her 
Btatement. 

"  Oh,  my  darling ! "  and  the  man  strained  her  to  his 
heart. 

"  Am  I  still  worth  taking  1 "  she  asked,  softly,  but  all  he  could 
say  was — 
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"  I  love  you  more  than  ever." 

"  Even  although  I  am  poor  % " 

"  Hich,  you  could  never  have  been  this  to  me.** 

Later  in  the  evening,  when,  Mrs  Suthers  having  reappeared 
with  her  appliances,  they  went  out  on  the  balcony  ostensibly  to 
look  at  the  moonlight,  Luke  asked  a  question  in  his  turn. 

'*  Are  you  happy,  Yorke  ?  "  he  said,  looking  wistfully  into  her 
face,  which  shone  sweet  and  strange  in  the  moonlight. 

"  Happier  than  I  have  ever  been  in  all  my  life,''  she  replied, 
and  Luke  at  last  was  satisfied. 

As  a  mere  matter  of  courtesy,  Luke  wrote  to  Mr  Forde's 
executors,  announcing  their  engagement,  and  stating  that  Yorke 
had  accepted  him,  with  a  full  understanding  of  the  change  it 
would  make  in  her  position. 

He  added  that,  with  respect  to  the  income  that  might  still 
continue,  he  was  willing  to  make  any  settlement  they  desired, 
provided  such  settlement  was  not  already  secured  under  the  will, 
and  then  the  pair  having  arranged  all  matters  with  which  the 
outside  world  had  any  concern,  began  to  plan  where  and  how 
their  future  was  to  be  spent. 

But  these  plans  were  all  changed  one  morning  by  the  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  one  of  the  executors. 

The  writer  began  by  apologising  for  the  unavoidable  delay 
which  had  occurred  in  replying  to  the  letter  announcing  Mr 
Eoss's  engagement  to  Mrs  Forde. 

"  It  was  necessary  for  me  and  also  my  brother  executors  to 
consult  the  late  Mr  Forde's  solicitors  ;  but  I  am  happy  now,  how- 
ever, to  be  able  to  say  that  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  Mrs 
Forde's  choice,  and  that  it  has  our  unqualified  approbation.  We 
give  our  full  consent  for  the  marriage  to  take  place,  and  we  wish 
you  the  happiness  and  prosperity  we  feel  satisfied  you  deserve. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  see  one  or  other  of  us  as  early  as 
may  be  convenient." 

"  I  verily  believe  you  are  disappointed,"  cried  Yorke.  "  But, 
O  Luke  !  I  am  so  glad !  for  if  ever  any  man  deserved  wealth, 
you  do." 

"  I  would  rather  have  liad  you  poor,"  he  answered,  "  though  I 
am  as  fond  of  money  as  most  people." 

"  And  yet,  if  you  only  consider,  I  was  richer  than  you  when 
you   first  asked  me  to  marry  you,"  she  began  a  little  saucily. 
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"  I  Lad,  or  tlionglit  I  liad,  a  -whole  thousand  pounds  that  evening 

when  " 

But  there  siie  stopped  suddenly.  After  all,  that  was  riot 
quite  a  pleasant  memory  to  recall,  even  in  the  bright  noonday, 
jv'ith  the  sunbeams  dancing  over  the  sea. 


THK  END. 
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By  Joseph  Hattox, 

Bitter  Sweets. 

Bv  Joseph  Hattox. 

By  J.  SHERIDAN  LEFANU. 
Checkmate. 

By  J.  Sheridak  Lefano. 

AH  in  the  Dark. 

By  J.  Shkeidan  Lefaxu. 

Guy  DevereU. 

By  J.  Sheridan  Lefaxu. 

The  Rose  and  the  Key. 

By  J.  SiiEKiDAN  Lefaxo. 

Tenants  of  Malory. 

j  By  J.  Shkridak  Lefaxu. 

I       Willing  to  Die. 

By  J.  Sheridan  Lefanu. 
Wylder's  Hand. 

By  J.  Sheridan  Lefanc. 

House  by  the  Churchyard. 

By  J.  Sheridan  Lefanu. 

By  F.  W.  KOBINSOX. 
Christie's  Faith. 

By  F.  W.  Robixson. 

Carry's  Confc-ssion. 

By  F,  W.  Robixson. 

Under  the  Spell. 

By  F.  W.  Eobixson. 

House  of  Elmore. 

Bt  F.  W.  Robixson. 

Milly's  Hero. 

Bt  F.  W.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Stewart's  Intentions. 

By  F.  W.  Robinson. 

No  Man's  Friend. 

By  F.  W.  Robinson. 


Wild  Flowers. 

By  F.  W.  Robinson. 

Poor  Humanity. 

By  F.  W.  Robixson. 

Owen,  a  Waif. 

By  F.  W.  Rodixsox. 

Woodleigh. 

By  F.  W.  Robixsox. 

A  Woman's  Ransom. 

By  Y.  W.  Robinson. 

Mattie,  a  Stray. 

By  F.  W.  Robixson. 

Slaves  of  the  Ring. 

By  F.  W.  Robinsos. 

One  and  Twenty. 

By  F.  W.  Rob!N80n. 
By  SAM  SLICK. 

The  Season  Ticket. 

By  Sam  Suck. 

By  G.  a.  SALA. 

Q,uite  Alone. 

By  George  Augustus  Sala. 

By  SYDNEY  S.  HAPxEIS. 
The  Sutherland s. 

By  SijiNEY  S.  Harris. 

Rutledge. 

By  Sidney  S.  Harris, 

Christine. 

Bv  Sidney  8.  Harris. 

The  Two  Cousins. 

By  biDXEY  S.  Habbis. 


By  Colonel  WALMSLEY. 
Chasseur  d'Afrique. 

By  Colonel  Walmslky. 

The  Life  Guardsman. 

By  Colonel  Waluslkt. 

Branksome  Dene. 

By  Colonel  Waljislet. 


London:  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  25,  Paternoster  Square. 


SECOND  EDITION.      JUST  PUBLISHED, 

LETTS'S  POPULAR  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  series  of  156  Maps  and  Plans  (size  of  each,  17  inches  by  i4)» 
deUneating  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  and  containing  many 
original  and  interesting  features  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  atlas, 
with  a  copious  consulting  index  of  100,000  names. 

PRICES. 

Maps  folded  and  bound  in  cloth       £^2     2     o 

Maps       „                 „      in  half  morocco .. .  2   12     6 

Maps,  flat  and  bound  in  half  morocco     ...  300 
Maps,  backed  with  linen  and  bound  in  half 

morocco       5     o     o 

N.B. — This  Atlas  has  had  hy  far  the  largest  sale  of  any  collection  of  maps 
published  in  English  or  any  other  language. 


OPINIONS     OF    THE     PRESS. 

"To  notice  adequately  this  extraordinary  work  is  beyond  our  power.  Unless  such  a 
feat  had  been  done,  we  should  have  doubted  if  it  were  possible."— ^c-af/fc-/;/^. 

"  The  unmounted  form  of  Llessrs.  Letts's  Atlas  is  beyond  all  question  the  cheapest  full 
compendium  of  geographical  information  to  be  obtained,  and  the  mounted  form  one  of 
the  most  handsome." — Saturday  Reviezu. 

"  For  general  reference  in  all  matters  connected  with  commercial  geography,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  point  to  a  more  useful  publication  than  this  Atlas." — Royal  Geographical 
Society's  Proceedi7igs . 

"  Remarkable  alike  for  the  number  and  quality  of  its  maps,  the  variety  of  modes  in 
which  the  aid  of  colour  is  called  into  requisition  to  convey  not  merely  information  re- 
garding geographical  and  political  divisions,  or  facts  in  physical  geography  in  its  widest 
sense,  but  numerous  other  kinds  of  valuable  information." — Daily  News. 

"  The  information  is  brought  up  to  the  latest  date,  is  closely  packed,  and  clearly  printed  ; 
the  only  fault,  if  any,  being  that  it  is  redundant.  .  .  .  Letts's  Atlas  may  be  pronounced 
a  durable  and  exhaustive  oneV— Spectator. 

"  Both  the  physical  features,  and  the  main  commercial,  agricultural,  and  mineral  pro- 
ducts of  different  countries,  with  the  chief  lines  of  navigation  and  of  railway  and  telegraph, 
overland  and  submarine  cables,  are  shown  with  remarkable  distinctness.  .  .  .  The 
drawing  and  printing  are  beautifully  clear  ;  the  colouring  is  significant  and  agreeable." — 
Illustrated  London  News. 

"'Letts's  complete  Popular  Atlas'  is  certainly  one  of  the  very  best,  if  not  actually  the 
best  popular  work  of  its  kind ;  in  several  particulars  it  is  an  improvement  on  other 
atlases." — Graphic. 

"The  publishers  may  boast  that  they  have  succeeded  in  combining  an  atlas  with  a 
statistical  encyclopaedia.  Maps  are  lavishly  provided.  .  .  .  It  is  a  marvel  of  cheap- 
ness, and  of  great  and  painstaking  labour." — Scotsman. 


London:   HUTCHINSON  &  CO.,  25,  Paternoster  Square. 


WORICS   PUBLISHED    BY  HUTCHINSON   6-    CO. 

THE  ALDINE   RECITER 

Modern   Poetry   for   the    Platform,   the   Home,   and   the 

School.     With  Hints  on  Public  Speaking,  Elocution, 

Action,  Articulation,  Pitch,  Modulation,  etc.,  etc. 

BY 

ALFRED  H.  MILES, 


Crown  4fo,  676//.,  c/of/i  hwelled  boards ,  gilt  extra » 
PRICE    FIVE    SHILLINGS. 


^kess  Hub  ol^er  gotkes. 

"  Eclipses  all  that  we  can  think  oV'— Publishers'  Circular. 

"  Far  in  front  of  anything  of  the  kind  that  we  remember  to  have  s^sn. "Sc/toal 
Guardian. 

"Without  doubt  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  reciter  yet  published."— 
Tenchei-s^  Aid. 

"  An  immensely  rich  treasure-store  of  poems  from  modern  writers."— 5^//c^/  Board 
Chronicle. 

"  Without  an  equal  in  its  Vmc."—/rish  Educational  Jownal. 

"A  very  remarkable  collection,  giving  the  most  for  the  money,  and  the  hc%t:'— Sunday 
Times. 

"Cannot  fail  to  be  of  infinite  service  to  the  student  of  elocution."— JOSEPH 
'SJO'^YiS.lA.Y,  Professor  of  Elocution,  City  of  London  College. 

"Absolutely unique  in  its  completeness."— E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  Dean  of  Wells. 

"  Your  remarks  on  dramatic  art  seem  to  me  very  apt  and  timely."— HENRY  IRVING. 

"  The  selections  are  admirable,  and  the  hints  on  elocution  of  much  value."— WILSON 
BARRETT. 

"I  consider  the  work  a  l^^g^ly  ,J"e':''t«-^i"^,\""«-p^"{i  ^T^'n.'r^l' <r"v  °'?  n  ™K  r  r" 
elocution  based  on  common  sense."-ALEXANDER  J.  D.  D'ORSEl,  iJ.D.,  K.C.C., 
Professor  of  Public  Reading  and  Speaking;  King's  College,  London. 

"The  Aldine  Reciter  will  be  of  great  service  to  teachers  and  classes.  It  supplies  a 
want  that  has  been  long-  felt.  The  rules  and  instructions  seem  to  me  well  fitted  to  meet 
The  requirements  of  the  practical  student."-JAMES  L.  OHLSON,  F.R.S  .L.,  Professor 
of  Elocution,  Birkbeck  Institute. 

"  I  have  read  your  introduction,  which  I  fully  agree  with,  and  admire  very  much  indeed  ; 
you  express  my  own  ideas  exactly."— SAMUEL  BRANDRAM. 

"  I  think  your  work  a  most  admirable  one.  The  introduction  is  quite  excellent ;  it 
contains  very  valuable  advice  and  teaching.  I  especially  like  and  admire  the  section 
•On  Studyino-  a  Piece.'  I  do  not  know  any  essay  on  the  subject  that  puts  it  so  clearly 
andv^ell  or  that  is  marked  with  such  true  insight  into  the  drama  of  recitation  and  the 
?iiht  point  of  view  for  the  reciter's  work."-CLlFEORD  HARRISON. 

■  "A  wonderful  compilation.  By  far  the  most  comprehensive  collection  of  recitations  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  hints  to  reciters  given  in  the  introduction  are  admirable,  the  more 
useful  because  you  have  succeeded  in  treating  the  subject  in  an  entirely  fresh  manner. 
Most  of  the  existing  manuals  aim  at  teaching  too  much,  and  are  calculated  to  hinder 
one  with  unnecessary  details  ;  but  the  student  who  consults  your  essay  cannot  tail  to 
get  a  clear  idea  of  the  fundamental  .principles  of  elocution.  I  shall  ™-lke  a  point  ot 
recommending  your  useful  volume  whenever  opportunity  offers.  — ALi^AAiS  L>ii-±C 
WATSON. 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  HUTCHINSON  &'   C0._ 

Mr.  Alfred  H.  Miles'  Popular  Music  Books 

IN'CLUDH 

THE    NATIONAL    SONG    SERIES. 

Full  music  size,  large  type,  well  printed,  fine  piper. 

Price  One  Shilling  each. 

FORTY   ENGLISH    SONGS,   with   pianoforte    accompaniment,   including    many  of  the 
choicest.     (No.  i.) 

THIRTY- SIX   ENGLISH    SONGS    AND    BALLADS,   with    pianoforte    accompaniment. 
Every  song  singable,  no  dummies.     (No.  3.) 

FIFTY  SCOTCH  SONGS,  with  pianoforte  accompaniment,  including  the  most  favourite 
and  celebrated  Songs  of  Scotland.     (No.  2.) 

FIFTY  IRISH  AND  WELSH  SONGS,  with  pianoforte  accompaniment,  full  of  the  rich 
sentiment  of  Ireland  or  the  quiet  beauty  of  Wales.     (No.  4.) 


THE    POPULAR    MUSIC    SERIES. 

48  pages,  large  folio,  clear  type,  well  printed,  good  paper. 
Price  Eightpence  each. 

No.  1.    FORTY  ENGLISH   SONGS,  with  pianoforte  accompaniment.     The  same  selec- 
tion as  the  National  Song  Series,  No.  1,  smaller  edition. 

No.  2.     FIFTY  SCOTCH  SONGS,  with  pianoforte  accompaniment,     The   same  selection 
as  the  Naticn  il  Song  Series,  No.  2,  smaller  edition. 

No.  3.     FIFTY   IRISH  AND   WELSH   SONGS,  with  pianoforte  accompaniment.     The 
same  selection  as  the  National  Song  Series,  No.  4,  smaller  edition. 

No.  4.    FIFTY  STANDARD  GLEES,  PART  SONGS,  &c.,  &c.,  arranged  for  four  voices. 
A  Library  of  choral  music. 

No.  5.    THIRTY-THREE  SACRED   SONGS  FROM  HANDEL,  with  pianoforte  accom- 
paniment.    The  great  songs  from  the  "  Messiah  "  and  other  Oratories. 

No.  6.    EIGHTEEN    DUETS,    TRIOS,    &c.,    &c.,  with  pianoforte  accompaniment.      AlJ 
famous  and  favourites. 

No.  7.    FIFTY  HUMOROUS  SONGS,  with  pianoforte  accompaniment.     Including  many 
of  the  best  ever  written.     Humorous  without  vulgarity. 

No.  8.    THIRTY-SIX  ENGLISH  SONGS  AND  BALLADS,  with  pianoforte  accompani^ 
ment.    The  same  selection  as  National  Song  Series,  No.  3,  smaller  edition. 

No.  9.    THIRTY-FIVE   ANTHEMS,  SANCTUSES,  &c.,  for  the  Church  and  the  home. 
These  are  the  standard  Anthems  of  the  English  Church. 


25,   PATERNOSTER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E,C. 


OUR    NATIONAL    SONGS. 

With  Pianoforte  Accompanhnent, 

Edited  by  ALFRED  H.   MILES. 

A  Magnificent  Volume,  containing  One  Hundred  and  Eighty  of  the 
best  songs  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 

This  Volume  comprises  the  Four  Parts  of  the  "  National  Song 
Series,"  described  on  the  previous  pages.  Handsomely  bound 
together  in  scarlet  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Price  Six  Shillings. 


137  ENGLISH  BALLADS,  DUETS,  TRIOS, 

&c.,  &c. 

With  Pianoforte  Accompaniments, 
Thick  paper,  handsomely  bound,  gilt  edges. 
Price  Five  Shillings. 


200  NATIONAL  SONGS,  GLEES,  PART  SONGS, 

&C.,  &c. 

With  Pianoforte  Accompaniments. 

Handsomely  bound   in   cloth,   with   gilt   edges. 

Price  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 


WORKS   PUBLISHED    BY  HUTCHINSON   ^    CO. 

3mportant  to  leiocutionista. 

Mr.  Alfred  H.  liles^  Popular  Reciters 

INCLUDE 

THE  ALDINE  RECITERS. 

Crown   4to,   128   pp.,    clear  type,  v.ell   printed,  good   paper.       Each  book 
complete  in  itself. 
Price  Sixpence  paper;  One  Shilling-  cloth.' 
The  American  Reciter  is  a  complete  text  book  of  American  Poetrj',  and 

includes  the  finest  selection  ever  produced  at  the  price. 
The  Scotch  Reciter  is  devoted  to  the  Poets  of  "Bonnie  Scotland,"  from 

Sir  "Walter  Scott  to  Robert  Buchanan. 
The  English  Reciter  comprises  selections  from  the   English   Poets,  from 

AVilliam  Wordsworth  to  John  Clare. 
The  Victoria  Reciter  is   a   compendium  of  the   Poetry  of  the  Victorian 

period,  from  Mrs.  Hemans  to  Mrs.  Brownin?. 
The  1888  Reciter  provides  selections  from  living  authors  as  well  as  nume- 
rous anonj-mous  pieces. 
The  Shakespere  Reciter  contains  arrangements  of  all  the  most  popular  ol 

Shakespere's  Plays,  with  full  directions  for  private  performance. 
The  Aldine   Reciter   comprises   the    first   five  of  the   above   books,   with 

Treatise  on  Elocution,  676  pp.,  bound  in  cloth  boards,  bevelled,  price  5s. 


THE    Al    RECITERS. 

64  pp.,  large  folio,  same  size  as  Popular  IMusic  Series.     Each  book  complete 

in  itself. 

Price  Sixpence. 

The  Al  Reciter,    Part  I.,  contains  Poetical   Selections  Irom  George  R. 

Sims,  W.  M.  Thackeray,  W.  A.  Eaton,  Tom  Hood,  Lord  Macaulay,  the  Ingoldsby 

Legends,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
The   A  1   Reciter,   Part   II.,    contains    Poetical    Selections    from    Robert 

Browning,   Robert    Buchanan,   Matthew   Arnold,    Clement   Scott,    W.   S.    Gilbert, 

J.  G.  Saxe,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
The  A  1  Reciter.  Part  III.,  contains  Poetical  Selections  from  Bret  Harte, 

Will  Carleton,  Elizabeth  B.  Browning,  Mrs.  Craik,  J.  G.  Whittier,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
The  A  1  Elocutionist  contains  Poetical  Selections  from  George  Macdonald, 

Adelaide   Procter,   Lord  Lytton,   AV.    H.   Longfellow,   Mrs.   Hemans,  Lord  Byron, 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 
The  A  1  Reader,  Part  I.,  contains  Piose  Selections  from  Charies  Dickens, 

Artemus    Ward,    Charles    Haddon    Spurgeon,   Arthur    Sketchley,    Samuel    Lover, 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 
The  A  1  Reader,  Part  II.,  contains  Prose  Selections  from  Mark  Twain, 

Sam  Slick,  Do  Witt  Talmage,  Max  Adeler,  Alfred  H.  Miles,  &c.,  Sec,  &c. 
The  A  1  Book  of  Dialogues  contains  Proverbs  for  Acting   Charades,  Set 

Pieces,  &c.,  &c,,  &c.     Paper  covers,  6d. ;  cloth,  is. 
The  A  1  Book  of  550  Songs  (Words  only)  contains  the  words  of  the  best 

and  most  popular  Songs,  old  and  new.     Price  6d. 
The  Library  of  Elocution  comprises  the  first  six  of  the  above  books  bound 

together.     302  pp.,  larsre  folio,  red  cloth,  gilt.     Price  ss. 
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